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ADVERTISEMENT. 


♦ J 


Jl ROM the repeated enquiries Tor 
the Second Number of the New England Quarterly 
Magazine, the Editors feel it a duty to dffer fome a- 
pology to the public for its apparently tardy appear- 
ance. 

It mull be obvious to every one*s confideration, 
that an Oftavo volume of a 88 pages cannot be 
printed in a day 5 and alfo that the volume, as it is 
dated through a quarter of a year, ought not to be 
put to the Prefs, until that quarter has nearly expir- 
ed. * 

Thefe confiderations, it is hoped, will excufe the 
late appearance of the publication. 

The Editors are extremely forry to inform the 
public, that the unfortunate indifpofition of one or two 
of their fellow labourer$ has prevented the Boston 
Review from aflUming that proportion of pages in 

this publication, which it is defigbed to, hold in fu - 
ture Numbers. They are, however, happy to add 
that from the additional affiftance of feveral Literary 
Gentlemen they will hereafter be enabled to prefent 
to their readers more original communications, and 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

« 

to render their numbers more pleafing and fatisfac- 
tory. 

It would be extremely ungrateful to omit offering 
their fincere thanks to the Public for the encourage- 
ment their infant publication has received. They 
afiure them that no exertion Ihall b^ wanting on 
their part to deferve future favors. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


A NEW PLANET I 

AN Important circumftance in Aftronomy bas juft tK:cfirredft 
no lefs than the Difcovery of ahothbr mew Planet !b! ' 
This cdeftial phenomenon moves between the orbits of MaW an4 
|uptte;irt and is an intermediate Planet between them. It itraSk, 
oifcovered by M. Piazzi, an Italian Aftronomer, on the ift q£^ 
'January, i8oi. He concealed the difcoyery, to preferve all the 
honour and obf^prations to bknfelf, till after fix weeks clo& 
Vratching, he fell ill. It is a fmall Planet, ranking only as>Star 
cf the eighth magnitude, and therefore not vifible to the naked 
eye. Its motion is nearly parallel to the ecliptic, at prefent about 
4-1 to the north of it, and nearly entering the fign Leo. Tim 
diftance from the Si\n is about 2f times that of the earth, and 
the periodical time nearly four years and two months. 

But to be more particular ; The celebrated Aftronomer. M. 

Von Zach, has communicaxed to Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, M. Piaz% 

zi's obfervations of the ift and 23dof Janua^y|^ 1801 j and on the 

30th of May received from him a calculation of new elements of 

die planet's orbit. Thefe elements, however, could not be deter<» 

mined with any great eza^tnefs, as the obfervations are only 

jayenty-twodays diftantfrom one-another, and, are only given ia 

liiinutes. 2jr. Olbers found, however, from all the data then 

known, the Diameter of the orbit 23947465 — Longitude of th^ 

afcending node, 2s 21* 55' 10" — Inclination ©f the orbit, 7° 54' 

38"— Heliocentric longitude on the ift of January, 1801, ?s,7* 

40^ 36^«»4idereal Revolution* 1841,24 days = 5,04096 years—- 

X^itunal heliocentric motion^ 11' 43% 87^---Annual motion, 71^ 

B 


''. .. .. . 


2 Difcovery ofnlftw Planet, 

24' 57^ 6— With thefe elements it would have been difficult t4 
calculate before«hand the cotrrfe of the planet, fcr as to be able ta 
find it again on its re-appeStfiftg hi the rtottiing in Auguft, if it 
be not at firft fight diftinguifhable from a ftar of the 8ui magni* 
tude ; ." for, probably* (feys Dr. CSbers) it has a coafiderabk 
cxcentricfey. lu oppofition it may, pethkps increafe iii kdaaK- 
xioufnefs, {o as to equal a ftar of the 6th magnitude. I ha^e Ut- 
ai doubt that it will be found in La Lande's Catalogue.'* 

On the 1 6th of May Profiffor Bode writes to M. Von Zach» 
«* That it gave him great pleafure to find, that M. Von Zach 
agreed witin him in .opinion refpedling the Piazzian comet, and 
that Oriani and Piaz2thiYttfelf incline towards the fame opinion* 
•—How often (continues he) have I wilhed that I might live ta 
witnefs this difcovery — I have been feveral times laughed at by 
Others about my ideas of the harmonic progrefiion in the diftances 
of the planets.********* Adopting 2,75 for the, diHance, I find 
the heliocentric diSefence of Idri^tude, bct^/xt the ift and 23d 
of Jan. very well correfponding with the obfervations ; tlie planet 
goes to its node, which I placed in- 8 : its inclination mu(t et* 
ceed 6^ ; and this I think was one of the caufes why it was not 
fooner difcovered.** 

.^^- Till towards the end of May M. Von Zach received no lartber 
ftccbtints fislative to this ftar. fie had commurticated to ^$ 
friends the Pafifian aftronomers the obfervations and elements 
4calculated : and, not doubting that l*a Lande, to whom VhtA 
had f<Jnt the "firft account of the difcovery of tjhe coniet, had Irke- 
wifb beien mnder ^acquainted With the fubfequent 6bfervations ^d 
iSonje^iA-es, he reqtiefted him to fefid to him an account tt afl th6 
if>articulars that had <Jome to his knowledge relative to the lifeW 
flatlet. 

But to his no fmall fitrpr!l*6 he received, in die begirining (iif 
June feveral letters from Paris ; one from the Sector La Place, 
•dated the 29fth of May ; from La Landeand Burckhardt, of the 
i 6th of May ^ from i)e Lambre, of the *4th of May ; frbm 
Mechain, of the 26th bf May ; frorti Henry, of the 28 of May ; 
in which notie of tykittjt:^ aftr6n6rfl'erS, whd had comrriuAicited 
Several important obfervations and new difcoveries. Writes even k 
n fiftglc fyllable about the new* plariet ! Mechain only makes' men-» 
tfcfti of Piazz:i's cdmet ^•— from Which it ajipeafs, that fo late 2ts 
"the end of May they kneW nothing of the conjecture of its beiii^ 
ft planet i although the aftronomers in Germany had been fhade 
acquafiftted therewith by Profeffor Bode already in the ihoiith 
^ March.-^MMain ifthisktter to M. Von Zach, of tlie 2iith 
bf May, merely fays •* Have you feen the comet, which the jour- 
nals annrobrice to itav6 been difcovered at PalefWo laft January ? 
*No one here has yet fouftd it. Out afttonolfaers have not dif' 
Tovered arty fince that of the monthjdf December, f 79$» I fcme- 
tiriies' look ott fofdiem j bu^ whhotit fuccefc/' 


00 l3ie iOth of Janty M. Von Zach received anodier letter 
tmm profefibr Bode, ia which he fays, V Piazzi's firll letter I 
received on the 20th of March, an4 on the next poft-^lay, the 
2lAy I ftniwered k. But he did not wait for my reply i and-^ 
conceive my joy and at the fame time nay vexation !-^I received 
u iecond letter ffoin Fiaszi, in which I found only the following 
few wcRrds relative to the nevc4y-dtfcbvered planet : ^ I wrote to 
yoa in January, informing you that I had discovered a comet in 
Taurus, M^ch comet I continued to ohierve till the i ith of Feb* 
vary, when I was attacked by a dangerous difeafe, from which 
I have not entirely recovered. As (bon as the ftate of my health 
will permit, I fhaU calculate elements for it, and (end them to 
you. In the mean time I have conununicated my obferrations 
to M La Lande.'-— It is remarkable diat he fttU calls the ftar 4 
iomet as in his ^Jl letttr** 

On the 1 8th of June, M. Von Zach received a letter from Dr. 
Surckhardt, in Paris, from which we learn the following parti« 
culars : La Lande had received Pia^zi's obfisrvation on Uie 31ft 
(rf'May, when Dr. Burckhardt immediately be?an to calculate its 
orbit. Two days later they received Von Zach'| and Oriani'i 
inveftigations, which gave them cauie to hope that the fuppofed 
comet' would prove to be a planet. Dr. Burckhardt had already 
found that the arc defcribed by it was not confiderable. Tlie 
finall geocentric and heliocentric motion of the comet gave him 
a great xleal of trouble in calculating its orbit. He had firft cho* 
fen for this purpofe the obfervations of the 14th, 2 1 ft, and zBih of 
January : but from this circumftance found himfelf under the ne- 
ceffity of feleding the obfervations mod diftant in time from one 
another, viz. thofe of the ift and 21ft of January, and of the i ith 
of February. During ^efe 42 days the geocentric; longitude of 
the comet varied only 3% ^nd the helioceiii^ric longitude only 
IOt** On attempting to c^wredt, by La Pjlkce's methods, the 
parabola found by his method, he difcovered that nothing in this- 
refpe^ could be effede^ by the conditional equations. He then 
tried La Place's m^ethod of aproximation, ^ut with as little fuc« 
cefs : the .unavoidable errors of observation having too great aii 
influence on the difference of the geocentric longitudes and lad* 
tudes. I)e now proved eigh^ hypothe/es bv means of La Place- r 
method of corre^iouy but without approxtmating nearer to the 
truth. He then calculated the following <^bit wuich agrees with 
jthe three obfervationa to within ±24 minijites : 

Diame^jer of the orbit, 2,74— ]Epoch, 1801, 2s %^ i^* 2o".v-^ 
Afcending Node, 2s 20® 15'.— Inclination of the orbit, x 1*^21'.-^ 
period ofrevolution, 4t years. " ' » \ 

Hpwev^r various the trials that had been made ; ye^ as it did 
jpot Uience follow, that it was impoflible to find a parabola for 
<thefe obfervatipns, he detemunet to apply ft method, which had". 
^ften.piQsred fvicce($fut when all other ;aE2etb9ds of iut^^potaiiioii 
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failed.***** Putting the logarithm of the di&ance from die fim * 
ecfttal 0,378, the fmalleft error was ± 8'; then putting the logai:- 
ithm of the diftance 0,3 7 8,^ the fmalleft error was ±4. It was 
therefore necelTarf ftill more to diminiih the diftance ; ax^d after 
30 hypothefes he found the following parabola : 

Place of the afcending node, 2s io** 5o'.----Inclination of the 
orbit, 9** 41'.' — Place of the perihdium, 4s 8® 38' 25''>-— Smalleft • 
diftance from thie fun, 2,21883, ^^^ ^^R* o,346ia50«-^Logarithm- 
of the dmmal motion, 9,44C94o8.*--*Time of the pafiage through 
,the perihelium, 1801, 30th June, I9h. 1'. 

Dr. Burckhadt is of opinion, that there is no other parabola 
that more nearly agrees with thefe three obfervations* The er- 
rors in the longitude are on the 14th and 28th of January— ri' 
47*^ and 4- 3 8. But Piazzi had not mentioned any thing reipe^ng 
the accuracy with which he was. able to obferve the comet* 

On the 2ift of June M. Von Zach received the promifed cpn* 
tinuation of Dr« Burckhardt's i'efearches. He had calculated an 
cllipds for the comet> although the arc it had run through wa$ 
too fmall for us to expert great accuracy, but he thought ho. 
Ihould thereby facilitate the finding of the ftar. 

Place of th? atcending node, 2s 20** 58' so^.-^lnclinatibn of. 
the path, to** 47' o",-— Place of the aphelium, 2s 8** 59' 37\— 
Time of the palTage through the apheliumi January, 1 8oif 
1,3328.— -Excentricity, 0,03 64»— Logarithm of half the great 
axis, 0,4106586.— Period of fidereal circumvolution, 4,13 years. 

This elipfis reprefents, within a few feconds, the longitudes and 
latitudes of five obfervations. It would have been eafy to ob» 
tain a greater degree of accuracy, but he thought it quite fuper* 
fiuous, as the arc run through is fo fmall/' The above ellipfif 
gave Dr. Burckhardt the following 

, Plaui of the Planet ^ifcoverej ly PiAZZt. 


1801. 


June 
July 

Auguft - 
September 


20th 

17th 

12th 
7th 

1 2th 

18th 

23d — 

28th 
3d Oaober 
8th 

14th 

19th 

g4th 

19th 

3d November 
8th. 


Medium Time, 


I3h 
I 

10 
16 

3 
8 

13 
17 

3 
7 

XI 


4' 
43 
54 
19 


4« 


45 


22 — p 


Geocentr.Long.'Geoceittr* Lai* 


101* 

1^3 
124 

137 

139 
141 

144* 

146 

148 

150 

152 

154 
156 

»57 

112^ 


45' 

3 
21 

28 

40 

50 

58 

5 

9 

12 

12 

II 

8 

3 

5^ 
4S 


so" 

26' 

N. 

- 4 

6 


4 

51 


5 

41 


5 

5» 


6 

3 


6 

'5 


6 

27 


6 

40 


< 

53 


7 

8 



7 

7 

7 
8 

8 


32 

37 
53 


T'^ff^^^^ 
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^ It was to ht expedtedy that there would be various opinions re* 
fpediiig the name that (hould be given to the new planet.«-->A 
Correfpondent of the AUg. Liter. Anzefg. No. 73, propofes the 
name of Fvlcatu He thinks it would not be in]pr<^r to afiign 
to the god who fabricated th« arms of Achilles a place in the 
Ii^venSy near the God of war— to the hufband of Venus a place 
tt«kr her paramour. Nor could Vulcan murmur that it was ib 
late before this honour was done him, and a planet of fo fmall 
luminoitty called after his name, fince he himfelf, on account of 
his unfortunate lamcncfs, is not very fwHt of foot, or ftately itt 
bis appearance. Vulcan too, he fays, being the fon of Jupiter, is 
one of the family, and in this refpedl, likewife, had a well-found- 
ed claim to the honoiir intended him. 

Profeflbr Reimarus, of Hamburg, is of opinion that it {houl<l 
be called Cupid, It being an edablifhed cuftom to name the 
planets after the deities of antiquity ; there is, he thinks, fufficient 
reafon for adopting that of Cupid, for he would be the neareft 
(reckoning downwards from Venus) to Mars, the lover of Venus* 
Others think that the name of Cupid would, therefore, beproper» 
becaufe it conveys an idea of blindnefs ; for the new planet has 
the appearance of a ftar cf only the Bth magnitude, and cannot 
he feen by the unaffifted eyes of man. But on this point, if the 
right of ^ ncwly-difcovered ftar to be .admitted among the 
number of the planets be confirmed, the plurality of voices, or 
|)erhaps <mly accident, will decide. It is, likewife, pofiible, that, 
as it happened with refpe^ to Urannus, there will be no general 

agreement among aflronomers. In Italy it will, perhaps, retain 
the namd" of Ferdifiandeum Sidus^ in France that of Planete Piazsjp 
till time and circumftances ihall have otherwife decided. 

It has long been cuflomary to ekprefs the order of the planets 
Hk Latin vedcs, that they might the more eafily be committed to 
memory ; as for infiance, in the old well-known difiich ;— -* 

Satumi atque Jovis fidus, Mars, iSol, Venus alma, 

• Mercurius, claudit ultima Luna chorum. 

When Herfchel difcovered the new planet beyond Saturn, 
Poinfient Pefivry wifhed to have it named after Cybele, the 
wife of Saturn ; and gives us the order of the fevexi planets in the 
Allowing feries :«— 

Ambit Solem Hetmes, Venas hunc, mox Terra, Diana, 
Mars fequftur. Pergit Rex Jupiter. Kunc Satumus ; 
Omnes hos orbes ampleSitur alma Cubelle. 

A friend of M. Von 2ach expreflcs Ac order of the now ^k 
^nets, il the foSowiug lines :— 

Mercurius primus ; Fentu altera ; Terra deinde ; " 
Mare pofthac ; quintam {cdtm fibi vindicat Bera. 
Jufiier banc ultra eft. Scquitur Satumus ; at illuaa 
iff asms egreditur, ooq auiim dicere fummas* 

Or, 


'Mtnmnm (hkm eomitatw: prottRras. Bhim ^bfeqtutiir 

yemti^ hanc Teiksf Luna cxnnitaiite ; 
JKir/ fp(&ac f Partem prohibct Jovk eCe fe^aceili. 
£m k$cii^ frufba, ct meKoribos obvia vitxis. 
Smwrnm extvema proavi ftatione locabant, 
Ko» alifier. SopFemam codix nunc Uranus artem 
Ufiupati panaas aufi fortafie daturas. 


|V-<9lS«i# J|Se«l^ <f tie Nt9f Scimt ^ Galwuu/mf 6emg tU Rffvfk 
rf a lafe Cmmjfiw of ih^ Va^migl Jn^itutif hf C C»T«ip« 

ACClDENTythe parent of mod dUcoTeriesJias lately l«rourc4 
the philoibpbicai world in a maiuier which will render the 
yiircftBt pexiod remarkable ki the hiflory of the fcienccs* Somtf 
pieces fnf metal broij^ht into contact havemaAifeft^d (^eoomeof 
lelbtcb^np fagacity could forefee, and a new field has be^ (^>ei)e4 
9» vaft as it is fertile in important applications. The influence pf 
ibeft phenomena hecpmes mxxt and more extended. Bmg at 
Affft confined* according to evoy appearance, to the animal ^cour 
na^ykjeeins now to aft an important part in chemiftry. Jtwa» 
|i»4te g;enttts- of Volt a» that we were indebted for tins n^w di£> 
fKwr^* His opiw>o> thatgakanifin was only an application of 
f^jftriclQr to the animal <geconomy thawing beea confirmed by ftvei^ 
dmeft of icieope» he endeavoured to find out the means of incjr^^ 
Jli^i(seffe$s»A>£sLrAStoreiMer therealnaturcoftjieiikeiFidaitta 
<«TOfy body. He found that, by m»luplyin|; the pairs of metaln 
di^NoGng tliem always alteniately, aud ke^pg them moHlr*-<eE> 
tain attniiftionsy repuliions, and coiomotions, pezfedly fimikr.to 
•^ofe occafioned by the elo^rjical jar, are pcodu^d ; andchat, ia 

feaeralyA ptk» fonnfid of pieces of filver» zinc* andmoiflened paft^ 
oard, placed altemaldyy one above the other« immediateiy xDsa/n^ 
fefted allthf appe^u^nces ofpofitive el^ricity at the e^ctremity 
where the filver is» and of the negative de^jicity at that end where 
the zinc is placed. There Was however^ this difference, th^ita 
Xiffydsm p^iialy once difchar^ed« exhibits no further efie^s, unlefs 
n be char^fed a^ain ; whereas Voka's pile conftastly charges 
ici^9 and m elteds are continually renewed ; it is only by dif- 
charging it with very large condudors that its effed c:in be dfmin. 
ifhed even ^ a finde moment. The Lcyden phial always dif. 
charges, tftiiere he the leaft moiHure in continuity between ^ks two 
furfaces; but if the pafteboard pieces of Voka's pile are impreg- 
nated with evj^r fo much water^y its effeds lofe tkoet of their iaten. 
fity : the phenomena do not ce afe till the pile is entity immerjfbi 
in water. Thde differences have excited fome doubts refpe^in^ 
the perfed identity of galvanifm with eledxicity'; and other phe- 
nomena, (till more extraordinary, have increafed thele doubts. 

If the ends of two metallic wires be immerfed in water,.one of 
^hich communicates with the r^ieus or negative extremity of 
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^e pikf and tiieotlier with the vitreous or pofitvre; smdif lliey 
b^ kept ^t a little <}i(lance from each other, mere are difengageii^ 
from the extremity of the former babbles of hydrogen gas, aad 
from that of the other oiygennn^ which becomes fixed in the 
xhetal when the latter is oxydabley or^ if it be not fb» rifes in boh* 
^es; and this adion continues as long as the apparatus r«maini^ 
iti this ftate. But it is not in this that the great fingularity tS the 
phenomena coniiftsy and it is here that galvani^ begins to eater 
the province of chemiftry. It would have been very natural t» 
confider tlus gas as the pr^^duA of the decompbfitioa of water, if 4^ 
]^artlcular cireumftance had not excited doubts in regard to ihii 
^xplanatioxb That the difengagement may take place» die ends 
0f the wires mufl be at a certain diftance : .if they touch, no baV 
$les are feen. How comes it that the oxygen and hydrogeur ari^ 
fing from the /ame molecule of water »oi>ld appear at points fir 
tzx diftant ? And why does each of them appear exclusively at 
the wire conneded widi one ef the extremities of the pHe« aainetei^ 
^ the other }. * 

Such was the knowledge refpei^ing the phenomena of g^vaAifm 
it the. time of £he report xoade to the Clafs in the lail qjuartov 
All the experiments made in France and other countries, arranged^ 
and confirmed by the commtffion, have tended to confirm thethree 
feOowiag reihlts ; — i. Anauffumentation of intenfity accor<£«|g 
fo the number and extent of the metallic furfaces brought iniio 
conta^ :^>-2. A continued renewal of the a^ion ^~3• A pn>* 
3u($fon of the two gafes by the comaittAiGation of the two txU^sffO^ 
iiesof ^pile through water. 

JDuriug the lad three months, philolbphers have redotiUed th^r 
efforts; their curtofity has been excited, aWe ^ by the bA 

E^ etiomenon : ibme have hnagened they could didinguiih iu it (te 
nidation of a new fyilem of chemiftry ; others, more piud^o^e^ 
ve fiiipeuded their judgment, or have end^voured lo tefsf tii4 
^a<fts to the theories already known. But, whatever m^htbi^ 
their mdividual fyilem, they ought all to have begun by a fifnilar 
fefearch— <eby trying to produce the two ga&s in iepera!te ^uaoti* 
ties of W^ater. Ifi£e two quantities of water are perfe^S^ly iiuful- 
ated, the gas dots not appear : if they are made tp comnmntcstte 
by am^taotc wire, there is only a double produdioa ef gas ; that 
Is to fay, each exti^Biity of the interoiediate wire ads in the per^ 
tion of water in which it is immerfed, as if the wire came imme- 
diately from the extremity of the pile oppofed to that which com- 
municates with thut portion, ia that each pardon gi^es, at the 
fame time, two gaf^s. But if fulphurie acid be interpofed be« 
tween die two .quantities of water, the gufes maftifeft tnemfelvps 
each on it^ own fide. 7he cafe is the fame if a communica^oia 
be eftabli&ed between the water by the means of a living body, 
fuch as the hand Thus, the produ^ion of ea<^h ga» in the^ 
feper«te qoantiue^ ief water is coqgpjetely proved* 






S . • ' I Cruki/bani on PH^Jcx* * • ^ ' - ' 

It IS evideat that there are only three poflible ways of tx^^imnk 
thefe fa£bs: cither the galvanic a6lion tends in each quantity <m - 
water to take away one of its cortftituent parts, leafing the other ► 
in excefs ; or it deconrpofes the water, and, fuiFering one of the 
gafes to be difeiigaged at the end of one of the wires, conda6ti 
the other, in an invifible manner, to the extremity of the others^ 
to fuffer it to be .there difengaged ; or, in the laft place, the 
water is not decompofed, but its combination with fome principle 
or other, emanating from the pofitive fide of the pile, produces 
oxygen gas, and with that emanating from the negative fide» 
hydrogen. 

The two firft opinions hare been advanced in the Clafi hf 
Monge, and the other in a Memoir by Fourcroy j the third be* . 
longs to fome foreigners, and particularly Profeflbr Richter, df 
Jena. It appears to be fo much in contradi2Hon with the whole 
of the other chemical phenomena, that it would have been imp 
poffible to admit it, even if the experfhient in queftion could not 
have been fatisfaftorily explained in another manner. 

The Memoir of Fourcroy is the refultofvery numerous ex* 
perlments made by Vauquelin and Thenar d ; and hfe ^dds to a 
very ingenious explanation of the principal faft, a niultitude of 
' circumftances before unknown. Thefe authors admit the ex* 
iftence of a peculiar fluid which they call the galvanic, and which 
circulates from the pofitive fide of the pile towards the negative^ 
According to them, this fluid, on ifluing from the pofitive ^fid^ 
decompofes the water, and fuffers the oxygen to efcape in bub*' 
bles ; but it combines with the hydrogen to form a liquid which 
traverfes the water, or the iblphuric acid, or the human body, in 
order to reach the extremity of the negative wire, where the gal* 
vanifm abandons its hydrogc», and in its turn, fuffers it to efcape 
In the form of gas# while it itfelf penetrates the wire. The fol- 
lowing is the experiment by which the authors prove that fuch 
is the fecret progrefs of the phenomenon : — ^If well waflied oxide 
of filver be interpofed between the two waters, the negative wire, 
near which the hydrogen gas ought to manifeft itfelf, produces 
no eflPervefcence, and the oxide is in part reduced on the pofitive 
fide : the reafon of this, fay thefe authors, is, becaufe the galvan* 
ic fluid, charged with hydrogen, lofes it in traverfing the oxides 
the oxygen of which takes it up in re-forming*the water. 


CRUICKSHANK ON PHLOGISTON- 

A MEMOIR, by Mr. Cmickfhank, of Woolwith, isinfcrtci 
in the laft number of Mr. Nicholfon's Journal, which for ifcir 
importance, merits a particular analyfis. Dr. Prieftley's expcri* 
inents, in his late work on the fubjea of Phlogifton, were atten* 
ded with fuch unibxpe^ed refults, and apparently fo formidable 
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feemedy as, if Jb/ coiximotf . confent* to }iave agreed to conHder them 
as incorredt or mtaTJ(3;rerable ; Mr. CJTiowe|jer, to his own cfedit^^ 
and that of .fcien^, has.' repeated the irioft finking experiments, 
vcontpletel/ confinned jjh*. Erieftlef 's accnraqr, difcoverd a hcW. 

tafledu* ni})ttancer and has adduced fref^ proof* of the truth of, 
*SfoisvzK*% fyftetti. Dr. PriefUey, by heating together^fcales of 
iron^ (the grey oxyd) and charcoal. Or the fame oxyd and^arbonat <, ' j 
of baryte^, cJbtained,, beddes carbonie acid a large quantity* ot -' i 

' iirflamraable gas. Tht inferences deducible , from theft erperi- ^ 

inents againft the decompofitlon of water by Ijor iron, and in fa- "' . "*! 
Vottrof the dodlrine of phlogifton, are fufHciently obvious, afnd. * *. ,| 
have occaficbed confidembfe embarrafment'to the ftipporters ot - . i 
the anti-phldgiiiic theory. Mr. Cruiclclhank, in confeqdence, in* t 

ftituted a f^iies of experinients, in which, by h&tiiig together 
Jjerfe<5tly dried oxyd of iron and char(:oal, he obtained^ befides 

.; Carbonic acid, rf' large quantity cf infl&ittmablfljg'* ; niiiijarre- \ 
ivlxk jwere . perceivec^ when -. oryds of zinc, of /copper/^ of lead, of 4f^ 

' - iharigancfe^ were fubftituted for the iroif. -'Hence hf cohcliides, \ 

tiat aU metallic oxyds, capable of endu^p'rig a red heaf , will, whjBx . i 
eated with charcoal, yield carbonic acid, and inflammable gas^"^ 
that thofe pxyds, in which the affifiity betwcipif thdr component 
partStis the ftrongeft, yield the' greateft quantity wf inflammable? 
gas; that the carbonic acid is duengaged prineipidljFaCthe be- 

finning of the ptoc^, Xcid the inflam&iafa^ g^s at th« latter end. 
rom experiments Wim tneftallictKyEds and charcoal, ^r^ C. jJrOr 
Ceeded lo examine thej^ther fbnrce ofthegas-j here, by heating 
the carbbnats of barytesntnd lime Vith^ ifonylre iDbtained, as Dr« 
p. had done, carbonic acid and inSamm'able gas. For afcertaiti- •'" 
in^ whether this gas Was-th«'fame with hydrOgerf, br'-any of^he 
known hydrocax1)0natts,^the following proofs were mide :-7-;i. The . 
fpecific ^tatity of the gas in qiieftioh is, to ' that of atmofpheric 
air, as 95 to ioo j whereas, that of the ^leavieft- hy<iro-carbonat \ 
toiourits to" no mor^ than 67.-^2. When mixed with commpn>i» 
it.does not explode, but burns #ith a lambent blue flame. — ^3. 

.The produdl of the tfombuftion is carbonic acid, 'without any per- 
^ptible quantity of Water.— 4* ^^^ ^^ converfion of this g^ 
into carbonic acid, enly 40 per cent, of ' oxygen is req'uifitc.-^ « 
Hence this gas is eiTcntially different from the hydro-ferbonats in '^ • 
the total ' ab&nce of Jhydrogen ? it coafiftsrofii oxygen, and 

, about 9 carbon ; may be properly called the g^fleorTs oxjrd of - 
carbon, as is bears the fame relation^ to carbonic acid ^s the gaf^' * 
fcous oxyd of azot does to nitrous acid. The inferences of Dr. 
P. efTentially depending on tfec fuppcifed prcfence of hydrogen' 

, m this gaS| are of confequence unfounded. . 
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mm. ^ *0n the C(mp6ptton bfmrihk. tV ., ""*' 

ON T*HE COMPOSITION GF^.^RTI'HS. 

TH£ poflibility of decompofmg tKe earths and fixed alkali .^^ 
has of la^e been particularly ' difdlfled, and the ip:\prov^ ^ 
meats which chemiftr/has gained by the^ealandg^iustjf nurtt- ^j^^ 
cm chemids, feems to entitle Us tcf hope, that the earths are Uke* ^ 

"^ly to bd^foon exploded from die catalogue of fimple bodfes ofdc* 
znents. The foUov&^ing fads and obfervations dcferve to be 2^ < 

tended to i— i. The caulllc ftrontian earth', barytes,and lime, are 
decompofed in this ftrongefl white heat, by combining them wit& - 
Carbon ; ..the firft is particlarly attnifted by coal, and forms ^zote, ,^ 

water, ari3 carbonic-acid, during that procefs. The decon)p6fi*^ 
•tion of thofe bodies alfo proceeds under the blow-pipe- 2» Earths 
poffefs much affinity for oxygen, which is proved by the excellent 
cxpqriHtcnts />f Humboldt, in decompofing the^purc argilaceous ^ 
cartfi by oxygSififas} and it 'appears from the foUowmg £i6lS^ "* ' 
how great«tbe ?nHuence of oxygen is upon the. earths. *^- Thp. 
^ Jefmentatio fofjilts o£ \ht porcel'ain earth, according to fome mine- , 
"* »" iilogifts;Ms formed by die foflil fermentation of the ficldipar, hut 
- .it'continue^o be in this way decompofed, when jt is ferther ejc- 
*.♦ pofed to thc^<5lion of the air, b)!j which means it is alfo pi^epared 

- for tliejntended ufe, lofing thus Its fandy particles, and becbming 
• foft and 'fit '«ftfr.hfeing. worked. 4. The oicy dated argilaceous-* 
acarth^s wkh mare (Acuity diiS>lved in acids, than the deoxyd- 
fsxtd. 'PftBC argil, which he )iappened i;o keep in combination 
yflxk, oxygen gRsjahd water for fix months, was not.pcrfeftly folu? 
»l)le in <Jllphuric afcid. 'iKie folution, however, proceeded, as foon 
-.^asthe eajrth, ajfter being diffolved by cauftic lyre in a (ilver cm* 
'able, was pi:;ecipitated by acetous acid, l>y which it feems proba- 
ble, that the cauftic fixed alkali deprives the argillaceous earth of 
its oxygen^in the glowfire. Hence it may be explained, why the 
^fappblre is foluble in afcids, after being burnt with alkali, &c. 5. It 
.^ ' deferves^to be attended to aj^d proved by farther experiments^ 
v^hat the late Mr. Girtaimer has^ conjedured of the oxydation of 
earths. * 6..Tlie earths are formed4n plants and animals from el- 
^ements, Vhlch they recfcive with their nutriment, and through the 
«, * r;i»ediums with which they arc fnrrounded* The intcrefting ex- 
^' . ,per}ments of the ingenious .Vauquelin on the formation of the 
. calcareous earth in hens, are known to every chemift. .The earths • 
.coniiained in plants are the i^me, even-when they grow in different 
^ , . V 'foils, from which, accordingly, they do not originate. 7. Earths 
are alfo 'formed in the atraofphere, which appears from the late 
obfervations of ftony mafTes having fallen fVom the atmofphere. • 
' If we dare acknowledge the hydrogen, oxygen, and azote,' as the, 
elements of ;he earth, that phenomenon will be eafily explained. 
From thefe remarks we may conclude, that very little is to be de* 
pended on the analyfesi which have hitherto been made cf toreou& 
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> AcourU ofWSmgAr^Infiana of RgfrfSion^,^ )t , 

Cvbftances* P^dTor LAMVADius is at prefect 'hiuch cDgagtdin/ 
ezpQBunt]tt& to^^afcertaia ih^ nature of filicepos earthy which he 

' conceives to. be nothing bt^t argUaceoos earth in the higheft degree 
0f dxjd^ont «nd which is changc^d into argillaceous eaxit\ by 
Sreating it with deoxydant lubdances. ' It fefims, therefore, proba* 
ble that fevexal foflUs^ which^. accordliig to {heir external or cryd» 

' cgynoftic %«s appear to he^^ilicfOus, are changed ^t!>e hands of 
tncmiUs into argillaceoij^ earth 1 Thbugh cgnicious of ti^e bold- 
sfe&of'tbl» aiTertion, the ProfeHbr obferves, that in different antt- 

: lyfes of <he fame fut^ancefi he has fometii^es obtai;^ed a greater,. 

^iometimes a lefs, quantity of argillaceous or of fmceous earths, 

. Vhichhe afcribes to the above ciicumftance. On "thfi whole he 
j^binksy that earths^ as w^Q as Bxai alkah's, are comoolbd of a^ote^* 
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ACCOUNT OF a" SINGULAR IMSTANC* OF AT- *^ 
" MOSPpERiC REFRACTION, ' In a Letter ^Gm Wuium 
. LAisLm^ Efq* F. R* S.andA. S^ k the ^ev* ffsi^fir •IVulfnuiH ♦ 
P, D. F. R. S. and A. S: "* ^-^ 

. ^ . HASTINGS, AUGUST I, I757. 

ON Wedi^^iUay July 26, about fire o'clock in the aftemoont 
.while I wks ii^ng in my dining-room at this place, which 
19 fitqltted.upoxi the Pai^e, dofe to the fea>{hoi|;e, nearly fronting ^ 
the fouth, my. attention was excited by a number of people running 
down to the iea-fide. Upon enquiriijg the reafon, I was inform- *> 
"id xfyii the coaft tai France was plainly to be diftinguifhed by the 
fi^ed eye« X immediately went down to the fhore^ and was fur. 
prifed.tc^ find that, even %srithout the aflillance of si telefcope, I 
<ould yery» plainly fee the cliffs on the oppofite coaftj which, at ^ 
^e neareft part, Hte between 40 and 50 miles diftant, and are 
not to-be' ^cemedi from that, low fitoation, by the aid of the 
beft glaifes. « T'hey appeared to be «nly a few miles off, and 
^leeme^ to extend ^r fome leagues alcmg die coaft. I purfaed 
my walk along.the ihore eaftward, .dk>fe to the yrwter's eflge, con- 
rerfif^ #tth i£er fatlors and Eihermen upon tile fubje^ They» 
at 4lrft| could not be perfuaded of the reality of the appearance i 
hat they foon became fo thoroughly convinced^ by the cliffs gradr 
naUy ap|Maring more elevated, and approaching nearer, as it 
were, that they pointed out and named to me the different places 
they had been accudomed to vifit> fuch as the Bay, the Old 
Hea'd or Man« the Windmill, fc^^ at Boulogne; Su Vallery, and 
other places on tlu; coaft of Picardy ; which they afterwards con* 
firmed when, they viewed them through their telcfcopes, TThcir 
obfervations were, that the places appeared as near as if thej 
were failing, at a fmail diftance, into the harbours. 

Having iiidulgad my curiofity upon the (hore for neir an 
iioar, duimg whidi the cliffs appeared xa be at fome Umes more 
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If y- MmtiuUm ofUmn JWM. *> ?). ^ 

,^ *"gfct and near, it others inore faint and at a greater diftanet,^ 
"but ncTcr out of .ffgiiu I wW uf on tke eaftcm cKflFor MI, tfhkh * ' 
IS of a very confiders^ble^height, when a pxoft beautiAd fcehe pre^ " '^ \ 

felted itfelf to yy vi^v^^ f(»* I could, at once foe Dengerirfs,* 'v j 

^ Dover eliffs, and the .French icoaft, aH along from Calais, B<$tJ^, * ' 

pgne, 5cc. to ^. Valleiy ; inid, asYoipe^of the fifhemren affinxiedi .)k 
a( fer,|o the weftwkrd evei^ a$ DiQpt>e. By the Ctlefqope, die ^ 
Ff ench €fhing-boats were plainly to be 4ee|i at anchor; jandtl^^ • m 

^ different colour^ of the*.land upon the 'heijht^, togctber with the, , ^ i 
. J>uildings. weic perfedljy difcernible. This <A[rious phexibnMnoi|* *■ | 

^:ontinued in the higheft fplendour till paft 8 o'clock, (although ^^ i 

^;. ^ black clpuH totally obfciired the face of the fun for fome tirt«, ) ^ 

vrhen it gradually yanilhed if . "^ . « V ;. . 1 

HMow, Siu a^ I was affured, from every' inqiHry I could poffi* ,y^ 
4>ly makfe, tiiat io remarkable an indance pf atmofphericalr refrac-? '* 
^ tip& had nev0r j>een wimefled by. dfe oFd^ft inhabitant oif Hafti^ 
ipgs, nor ^jrany pf the numerous victors, (it h^ppeited to be the :^ . 
d^ of ^Jie gifcat annual faif, called Rockfair, which always at* \> CIa-^ 
^ trads multitudes from ^e iieighbociing . places )^ f thought ai^ 
account pf it, howerer trifling, would be gratifying to yqu.* 

The day was extremely hot (68® at lifi A:VL ^6^ at 5 P. M.) 
1 1^4 nb barometer with me, but fuppofe thcipaercury niuft have 
been high, as that and the three preceeding days trere remarka- 
bly fine and dear. To the bed of my recollefttQui k was higH^ 
water at Hayings about two o'clock I^M. .I^t a breath of. 
* wind was j&irring^the whole of the day ; %ut tke f]aa^piel^n&at - 
the maftrhead&^m the fiihing-bpats in the barbbor vett, in the 
^ morning at appoints of thetcompafs. ' \^ 

I was a few ^ays afteryirards at WincheUea, aad at feyena§ 
places along the coaft ; whore I was inform<^d the above pb^nooBi 
toon had been equally vifible* * . 
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ILLUMINATION OF ROTTEN WOOIX - 

THE illumination of rotten wood has been of late a liibje^b 
of inquiry and dilcuflipR among naturalifts.. The lat^ M» 
SpALLAif^Avi maintained that there is a perfe^ anajogj^etween 
thf illumination pf rotten wood, and the artifii:ial pno^boxt»/$ 
and he imagihes, that in the putrid fermeiiiation, the hydrogen 
and the carbon of the wood come more eafily in conta6t with the 
oxygen of the at^oiphere, by which combinatipo aDowcombuft* 
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* The cape of land called Dengenefs, which extendi nearly 
two miles into the fea, ^d is "about fixteen miles diftant from 
Haftings, in a right line, appeared as if quite clofe to it ; as did 
the fiflirng-boats and other veffels which were failing between the 
^wo |)laccs ; they were likewifc magnified to a great degree. I-, 
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jBSl^ iti£( the niamination of the wood, k productd ; a))dh« a( 
die fiim^ time dimks, that this procefi cannot proceed in dH^ . 
*' iJfneCpitahic l^nds of gaffes^ gotten yrood alib> in which the n^ . 

", . *i5cffary qua^t^j of bydro^en ^ind'earboa,^ not at the fkffletime 
^ i£fei^age4, docs not obtain th^proparty of tUuminatiii^. Mf.\^ 
^ •• Coii%AD0Ri^ ho#e7^i objeds tio this theory , that thc^floif oom4 

^{lion dQcsfibt take place accprdib|^ to the^bove theory* s^ the 

* .*" » * If cijid, at jhe time when it begins to muminate, is moftly deprived 
'.•* . * ^^Qf^tS*rei|rtou25partiplesjt and confequently contains but yery little 

|^'y« / liydrogen^ndj:arbon ; ^dit^appearstohonmc^^ 
I *^th$^mote k loTes of' •combiiftible i^atter, tiie more it obt^ns the* 

i ' . r . pirof^rty of illuiaauiating. There, i^ ii^lh^^ he thinks* a very' 
/^ - great di^efe9ce l^etween this n^tsral and the artificial pholphonpi9.y. 
> f jKfr. iJVMBjOLDT ciajpLcludes^from his e^^erihi.ents^ that th^ ilhimi- « 

' •'• '^ '^' fiation of gotten wrood^ lakes place oaJly when it. gets iii c<5ntai£|( 
I i ' 4 ijri(d;i ea^ygen ^ arid'whcn it liis lolfethye yroperty^pf cm^^ 
' in*iirreft>ri:^lc^aflb^4t ^covers it againby expofipg it to oxygi^- 

., .. gas* Dr. jprARttiE^; however, is pf-opinipn that accprdiiig , tc^ 
■ ', ^^ experiments, a certain degree of hjMiikirty is always ^^ ' 

' • afnd he^inks^ that pi^g^n jg;;as46 not quite nftck/Tary, though the '- 
. '^' V , Siumina^od^s increJcfedby it. JThk phe^meuon, however,, b^ ' 

.' ., fog^ ver/ differiht from 'a> jifeo^^' pro^efles of combuftibn^ ^ 
/ ^ -f w^ei« lig^t i» difepgaged#^ t)v. GsfftittJ ^ft's whether it is nat| * 
I . more agreeing with die atxinaal propeiCs of refpii^ationt thUn witl\ 

. ^ « ipctrue c0mb|i(lion9'Pi'whi$h^r the illypinatlon of the wood i^ ' 

^ * produced b^php^horus and <^arbon ill |t proportion hitherto u^^* 

; • ^i-known. Pr. Cartner is, on the wholey' inclined to think!^ tfa^ it * 

• ;^ iS{at'prefcnt:ih?poflJble to givea fatisfeiSory explanation o^^^i ^• 
; *• ; * * 4II phenc&j^ena thsk occur in this procefsi^ ^- Boextkmamm }i,aft, 

t* . * iB^demai^erpixs pbfervations and exper«nents on the illuihinatipa 
"% ^jTOlten wPod^ in difforeftt gaffe^' and fluids, i& order to thiaw. 

fpme light on "Uie. ideas of the ahove n^tuf alifts* Tlie refults ojf * 
^ ' ^ thtff e.3fpcrirfleiits difex in fonae points fy-opi what the cxperinvexn' 

-J "»' '* of thpfe gentlemen h;ave (hewn, which, however, Mr. Boecij|i^nj^ i 
9 • a^ibf4 to the nature of rotten wood, a^s'a fvibjilan<?ethat is.np.t 

^W^ys of tb^ fame kkid^ anj^ has not akvays an equal degree o^ 
* p«trefa<aion ^d humidity, , It fteros to differ lik^wife niat-erialljt 

from the artificial phofphorj^^ by the following diagnoftics. .1. 

It fhinesjn oxygca -gas ?it a ^ryrlow temjperature. 2. it emits "■' 
^ light in all jr^efpir^Ue gaffes, atJeatt for a fhbrt timer ^. Ii\ 

inurlatic gas its light Jgfliddenly extinguifted. -4.- it ihincs in a 

Jefe degree in air, ratified- b)^^ the air piiinp. 5. According 
: to-Mr. Corradori, it cVflft (hln^s iivthe' toeiceliian vaeumm. 6i , 

' Iteillummation is extingui&ed fa oxygeu gas, as weUas in /c^heft 

kinds of gaffes, when diey are heated.' 7- Byifts ilkuninattoa 

in orygen gas, cai:bonic gas is produced* 8. One mayfuffovthft 
\^\ rotteii wood to be cxiinguifhed feveral times, oneafteranotheiv 

in in^fpirable gaffes, wftrhoUt ,dep»iving diem of the property 0I 

ftiafcingnew pieces of rotteiE%wood ihine. again*. . 9, Homidiije 
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sready promotes the illuminaiiony aod icens eircH to be i^eflaqr^ 
ia^^Tjoducing i^ ip« The rotten wood contimies to'ilime under 
vater^-oil, and other fiuidiues^ and in fome of them ics light is 
^nreaincreafed. AUthUieemsto ihew, that theextmdioQof.rbt-/ 
ten woody in di£Ferent'^nied]a, does not immediately c&pend on a 
^^t of ox]rgen» but rather on A particular change* to ^hlc^the> 
HTQoditfielf aasi)eenifi:poied4 \. '. 
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. ONrTHE EFFECTS OF OXYGEl^ IN ACCELERATING " ) 
^ GERMINATiON- . ^ I ,/"'- 

MR. HUilBOLT CifcbVered, in 1 795^ that fimRle metaHfe^ 
fubftances are unfavourable to the germination of jplahtv ' * 
and diat metallic pxydes favoup.it in proportion to their 6c^reci' ,^ , ,^ 
of oxydation. This difcovery induced Hinvto fearch for jtiubsi '^' 

flange with which oxygen ifti^t be fo weakly combined a? to b%*' ^' '. j 
cafily feparated, a^d lie made choice bf oifygefmted muriatic acid* 
•; gas mixed with waten* Cfeffes (?^////«m^//fvimi) in the r^ygeii^ ^ . ^ 

itcd'murratic acid fliewed germs at the end of fix hpurs, andin- ^ ^ 
' ' '.common water at the end of 3^ bonrs.^ The aiftionof the-fird ' 
;.,' fluid oil the vegetable 'fibres is arihouncedby'a^ enomipusquanti- ^ - '^s. 
/ "^y of air bubbles which cover th^ fefeds,' a phenomenon not exhib-? '. • ^ 
ited by iwater till at the- end of from 30 to 45' minutes. Theftf *' ' ' 
experiments annqunced'in HuriibOldt*s Fbra SalUrfarrea FriBerg'^ 
^ enjis^ and in his AphorifiVis on the phemicalphyfiology (5f Plants,' • * 

^^ve been repeated "by others.* They "were made at a tel^pera-^ \ 
^. taiH».of froi© 12 to 15 Reaumuf. /In the fummcr of;i796, Hum- "^^ 
boldt begin a hew fcries c£ experimerits> and found that^by join- • ^J 
'iiig tike ftimulus of cialoric to that of oxygen he was 'enabled ftlU ; ; 
jiiore to accelerak the progrefs of vegetation. • ' He toot the (t^dM 
^ of garden crcff^s {lepi^fum fativtunif) ipcks {^pifnm fafivtrntj) French 
beans \phafeolus vulgarUy) garden lettuce [ia&uta fafiva^) mignoti^ 
•ette \refeda odorata \)t<^2\ quantities of which were thrown Jfi-' ^ 
' t» piire water and the oxygenated muriatrc acid at a tempera- » 

ture of "88^ F. Creffes exhibited germs in three hours in the oxyi. * 
genated muriatic acid', while none were feen in wat^r till the eftd 
of 26 hours. In the muriatic nitric f or fulphuric acid, pure or 
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^ %tt Uflar'g Fragments of Phy\h61ogy, Plenck'sPhyfiobgy^ 
yllldenow's Dendrology, yca^i'D't&ionnalre dc Phjiftque par Gchler^ 

f The nitric acidi? however, dflut^ with « great deal of water, 
accelerates genoinationalfOfaceording to the experiment$ of Can- 
dolkt a young naQiralift, who libs applied with great iuccefsto 
vegetable phyfiology.. This phenomenon is the more interefting, 
at chctniftry affords other analogies of the. oxygenated muriatic 
acid and the nitric aeid.> Profeflor Pfafs, at Kiel, by. purfuiag 
Hoinboldt's cxperimcms, has /ouivd that frogs fuffocated in oxy- 
genated muriatic acid gas iacreafe in^rpatability, while thofe t^hich 
perilh in carbonic acid gas are lefs feniible of Gal^umfm: 
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. Syiiorf of AflfoAmp tj 

InTocec! with water, there t^as no germ at all : die oxy^fen (Sseittecf 
^..there to be injtimately united with bafes of azot or fulphur,to be 
difengaged by the affinities prefented by the fibres of the vegc* 
table. 'The aitthor announces that his difcoverie* mky oiic day 
be of great benefit in the cultivatioto of plants. HU etperimentt 
have been repeated with grfeat induftry and zeal by fev^ral dif* 
tinguilhed philbfophers. rrofeflbr Pohl at Drefde* eaufed ta 
gerniinate in oxygenated muriatic acid the feed of a new kind of 
fiuphorhia taken from Boceoni^s coUedtion of dried planCsi f lo of 
120 years old. Jacqum and Vatidcr Schott at Vienna threw into 
cxygenatod muriatic acid all the old feed^ 'Which'had been kept 
-zo or 50 years at the botanical garden, every attempt to produce 
▼egetatiottin which had been fraitlell, and the greater part of 
ihem were Simulated with fuccefs. Even theharde(^ feeds yields 
cd* to this agent; ^ Among thofe which germinated were the yel- 
low bonduc , or nickar tree {gullandind honduc^) the pigeon cytiAls 
tr pigeon pea {cytifuj eajanyy the dodatuta angu/fifbUaf the elimbing 
•mimdk {fnimefa fcandensy) and new kinds ^tbe iom«ni.-**-There 
fare now (hewn at Vieni>a'very valuable plants which are entirely 
^«wing to the ozfgenated muriatic acid, andwhichr are at prefent 
Irom five to eight inches in height. Humboidt eaufed to* germi^ 
nate the ehijta refea^ the feeds of which had been brought from 
the Bahama iOands by Boofe, and which before hod reMed every . 
, efibrt to ^ake them' vegetate* For this purpofc he employed ft 
*'^»ew ffoc^i which feems likely to be much eafhr ibr garden^ 
"Whojjave pot an opportunity of procuring the oxygenated m\i* 
riaticattd ; He formed a pafte by mixing iSie feeds with the bk<;k 
bxydeof manganefe,, and then poured over it the muriatic acid 
fluted wirfi water. Three cubic mche^ of water were mixed wiflk 
half a cubic inch of tke muriatic acid. * The veiTel which contaips^ 
'this mixture vcseA be covered but not cf ofely fhut : eUe it might 
, TcadiiybuHft. At the temperature,, of 95® the muriatic acid be- 
comes ftrongly ozydated ; the oxygenated ifni|(riatic gas which i> 
difengaged pafies tlirough the feeds ; and it is during thi^p^fiagt^ 
^iat inifiadipiaif of the vegetable fibre&takes ]^Iaca* * 1 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, FOR THE TEAR lEocJ^ 
By Js!RmB i^s LnuntoB^ Delivered on hie Enirance tnlo'iJk 

' French College, f . * ' 

THE laft century has produfced many rsmaf kabfe events i)i' 
agronomy ; telefcopes ihdeed aftd Kepkr*^ laws andattra^* 
ion wi^l place it before every other. Nothing was before achiev<* 
•ed, and the century, when aftrofiomers began tt> labour Aould be 
ithat erf difcoveries. We have been furniflxed withtwelve memora* 
We epochs, — A new and principal planet, eight fattellites discover* . 
ed> ti^ return of comets known<and degppnftrated, with (Ixty^igl^ 
new. comets obfawed; the aberration and nutation of t]i^ftar9> 
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Vc&as^ Uanfit, with the preciie diftaade afthe fun and au dit 

plaaets $ the form of the earth ^th its irr^^alaritles ; calcolatioaaf «. s *j 
as to inequalities produced by attraifiiony and principally with ve^ ./ ,- 

- i^ie;^ to Jupi^r and Satum» which have afforded corre6:tableft^ 
fachplanet»a]3ditsfatelHte; lanar tables, thenxoft importani^ fd 
precife as to afcert^in its motion within a <}ttarter of a minttte ; and 
laftly 50,060 ftar s dbferved : to thefe nqjay be added> tmprovementf 
%a .agronomical i&dmments : fe^^ors, ineridian^elefcopes, whole 
circles^ receding circles. Short's and Herfchel's telefcopes^ coitf* 
p^ationvbalanc.eSy and isiarine tii|xe keep^ri^ all of wluch hav<e 
fiflUtne^i a new false during die laft ceaDfry. . >. > 

/ The conclufion of the laft century was remarkable on many ac- 
to\mts* Some da^s befpi^ the xonclufion of 1 799, C. MechaSifi 
xfiade the difcovery t^f a comet in Ophfuchus $ Meffier likewift ^^ 
O^^rVied it. Mechain and Bi^ckhardt took- an early opportiuvtf 
of i:akillattng itfi elements. - 

.What was deen^ed diiicuk fifty years {i:nce« is now bat the labor 
k£ afbw hours. Th^ comej: was only perceivable for a few dajrSf 
fttid tQ tfaf nakec^ eye appeated as a ftar Of the fifth or fixth magni* "* 

td^e. Thi^ mtakeb the 91 d whofe orbits h^ve beta ca^cdated. Itt * 
calculation Wasalfp isotade iiiCernitany by M.Olbers Sti l^^e^Wafair 
The arduous labour with t«;gard to the. ftiir^'which comitiehced 
Auguft 5, 1 789, has been vigoroufly continued and hs^pily terzni-, <^ 

natedby Le Francis Lalande. H^ has determiij^dthe places of^ ^ 
j^oooustrdy' from the pole to two or three degrees below the^ro|>i<f^ 
SrCs^ricom ; arid with Burckhardt has conlmenced a review tf ' 
.^•zodiacal conftellatJons, in the ho|re cjf difcovetitig fomeiicMr 

, jplanets. . Madame Le Fran^ai^ having reduced 10,000 ftars> Ym^ * ,^ '''' 
#omitoic^dtheredudiQnofthe whole acnnber with QiMxampled * 

Tlie€MeQfti^<^etitury has alfo been partict^ ^ 

Af the theory of th^jnoon. , ' , *• . , ,- - - 

June the lafih fi«|)lace made knoW ^ neW tefuK oftife theory^ 
• r which is a nutasion of tlw It^iutr orbit j rfie refult of the ^uth's ob^ ^ 

-h late i^tixL , By this niibqualtty we itiay infer, that the lunar oarblty t 

. iilileadof lifoving^wlth a conllant inclination to the ecliptic, moves r ' * 
" in a plane, *and pafles the equinoxes between the equator and e-^ 
< cUpM.c, ifltdhung to the latter at an ^ngle of fk or feireii fecon^s^ %» 
^,^e finds aUb an ix^quality of the ti^Qoaa, depeadxi^ ott the ^ngi^ 1^ . ^ 
t tude of the node, which is fixieconds. * ^ ^ ^ 

The couirfe of the moon for 1002 years Was attended ^th ii 
'-idifficuky now rei:qfoyed. The obfervatioifs of the Ar^ians in the 
loth century were oif the greatefl importance in this refp^« - . ^ * 

The Inftifute propofedt as the fufaje^ of a prize, the colfEparf'^ 
'fyn of numerous ob^rvations of -die moon, with the tables to>fis 
the epochs of the lunar lonG;itude«j3f the apiogeum and thenodd 
Burg and Bouvard, who iliared the prize, hare given q^w dt« ^ 
•terminations of the moon's motion, fo WeU founded, that ther^ is 
reafon to believe their tables will never vary I3ipre,tliaii fifteen or , 

twenty feconds } viz. one half or a third lefs than Mafdh's, pub* 
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liflied in England. Dr. Maikclyne made him Undertake them 
by datermining the co-efficients of twenty-four equations of Mey- 
er's tables by comparifon with Bradley's. 

. The equations difcovered by De La Place, have brought them 
to greater perfe<5lion, and nothing now remains but the latitud^l* 

Barg has made a calculation of 3^33 of Mafkelyne's obferva- 
tions, to certify tlie ^och of the moon. He alfo determined with 
more corre<Slnefs Mafbn's twenty-four equations of the moon, 
Madame Lavit calculated upwards of 500 places of the moon 
for Bouvard's refesdrches. 

That able aftronomer BurcKhardt, calculated lunar tables, ac- 
cording to Burg's refults, for the ufe of aftronomers fetting out 
on a diftant expedition ; as tliere may be fituations when it will 
be^importarit for them to have 6X3(51 calculations of the longitude*. 
, The French Board of Longitude has offered a prize of 25 ol 
for more perfe<fl lunar tables, which will fhortly be obtained. 
This branch, fo important to aftrononty and navigation, which 
has occupied full 100 years, is thus terminated in the moft f^tis- 
faaory manner. 

Dr. Parceval has concluded the grand analyticaj .theory of the 
moon, giving precife formulae for more equations than are men- 
tioned m the before quoted tables. De La Place is likewife oc- 
cupied on the theory of the moon. He has finifhed a memoir of 
the iatellites of Saturn and HerfchePs planet. He proves that 
the fetellite of Saturn has an inclination, and afcertains the mo- 
tion of its nodes. 

Vidal has fent the rareft obfervations on Mercury, made at 
Mirepoix* This aftonifhing obferver, who has done more in this 
refped thaii all the aftroriomers in the known world, lias forward- 
ed upwards of 500 obfervations on Mercury. He has been ap- 
i>ointed Dirc<aor of the National Obfervatory at Touloufe. 

Burckhardt has difcovered a formula reprefenting the magnet- 
ic needless decHnations, obferved at Paris fince L580.' It appears, 
its declination at Paris is 860 years ; that the greateft declination 
weft is 30® 4' and takes place in 1878 ; the greateft eaftem is on- 

The printing of tables of fines to thoufandth parts of tlje circle 
has been completed. Delambre fct the laft hand to them. 

Prony, at the Bureau du Cadaftre, has alfo calculated more 
fully the decimal tables. 

In the Ephemerides at Vienna, for 1 800 and 1 801, Triefnecker 
has mad&'S coUedtion of all the calculations of eclipfes obferved 
fii^ 1 747, from thence to deduce the longitudes of the^Etirope- 
an and American cities, and the errors in the* tables. Never was 
fo great a calculation of eclipfes ; this able aftronomer has by 
this rendered government a moft important fervice. 

Goudin has by his Analyfis fully determined *the eclipfe of 
1 847, the moft confiderable of the new century. Du vaucel, who 
has delineated ecHpfes for 30 years paft, has likewife delineated 
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this for every country on the globe. By his diagram it appfcai^ 
that it will bi annular in England, France, Turkey and even 
Cochin China. 

Duvaucel has alfo delineated the eclipfe of February nth, 
1804, which will be total and in fome countries- annular, accord- 
ing to the fun'^s altitude. It b fuppofed fome voyages will be un- 
dertaken on this occafion for 4ctermining the differenced of thfe 
fun's and moon*s diameters, the irradiation and inflexion. 

In the Philofophical TranfaAions for 1799 there is a new me- 
thod of difcovering the longitude by two altitudes of the fun, and 
the interval of trme elapfed, by Mr. Lax, Aftronomical Profeflor 
at Cambridge, Alfo a fourth catalogue 6f ftars, by Herfchel, in 
Order to afcertain their degree of light. 

The Tranfa<ftions for 1800 contain a very curious Memoir by 
Plerfchel, on the power which telefcopes pofTefs of penetrating in- 
to fpace ; vizi, rendering vifible very reiftote and faint objects, 
which, by their v^ant of light, would be imperceptible were it not 
for the afll'ftance of inftruments ; ufeful remarks on the difference 
between that force of light and that of enlargement ; on the feV- 
cral cafes to which either may apply and the means of procuring 
a proper degree of light. Herfchel likeWife calculates the lofs of 
light occafioned by mirrors. To him it appears that the great- 
eft amplification does not exceed what is produced by a telefcope 
of from 20 to 25 feet. The opinons of fuch a celebrated optician 
are worthy of credit. In the tranfa<ftions for 1800, Herfchel 
gives a paper on the different influence of folar rays ; the yellow 
rays, he remarks, illuminate moft, while the red communicate 
the greateft degree of heatv « 


J>RESENT STATE OF CHEMISTRY IN GERMANY. 

ExtraBed from a letter from Dr. Girtanner to Van Moft. 

*^^ I ^HE fyftemof cheftiiftry in Germany has undergone a revo-* 
J^ utign. The exiftence of phlogifton is no longer defended, 
but by Gren (a rti'an of diftin^uiihed tafcnts, though obftinate,) 
Weftrumb, Gmelin andCrell^The three lift have declared eternal 
t7ar agfainft the anti-phlogiftic do<?trine. Their enthufiafm even 
proceeds fo far that, if we ftill lived in the age of martyrdoiBt 
they would not hefitate to foffer themfelves to be burnt, in order 
to prove the exiftcnCe of phlogrfton in thefr bodies. Trommfdorf, 
wholiJifc. embraced the new doflirine, ftill adheres, howev^ ia 
fome fmdl points to the old. Gottling defends his new hypothc- 
fis. Among our young chemifts, Scbefer of Jena pfomifes great 
things. He is a zealous follo\*er of the French chemiftry, a good 
cxperimentel^ and poffeffed of great knowledge ; there is nothing 
hut the res angujla domi which prevents him from labouring and 
making new dilcoveries. Profcffor Mayer at Erlangcn is a man 
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^graat talents, who Co naturLtl philofophy and 

frofound knowledge of the mathematics tike 
lermblladc does every thing he can for the ad 
new dodirine. The above is a faint Jketch of tl 
chemiflry in Gennatiy. 

"As my occupations have not permitted m 
experiments on phofphonis and alkahes, I' am 
municate to you thole I h;ive made, until I re[ 
however, venture to alTure you, that phofphon 
of azot and hydrogeo. AH phofphonis con 
carbon ; but, in my opinion) that principle does 
.compofition. 

" I have proved that phofphorus may fliine 
carbonic acid gas by means of the water whicl 
t^iost'and which the phofphorus decompofes j ; 
phofphorated hydrogen gas obtained in thefe e: 
plain by this the eiperiments of Gotthng, I wj 
for the memoir you have announced, and in wh 
ed that I was deceived in regard to the muriati 
repeat the experiments ; and whatever be the r 
homage to truth." 

The following obfervations on the above letl 
lifhed by Van Moni : " This letter might ind 
. lieve that the four diemifts, of whom Girtanne 
Jefs the principles of the theory of Stahl. On t] 
to undeceive thofe who have been prevented b] 
ing fully acquainted with the progrefs of the 
.Germany. That country has ceal'ed to have a 
writers any partizan of the unqualified fyftem i 
I convinced them of the prefence of oxygen i; 
mercury. They have all aJopted the new d( 
ftriflion, or with reltriilions of very little eo 
Wcftrumbi Wiegleb, Trommfdorf, Gmelin, J 
&c. in endeavouring to unite the new theory 
of phlogiftoa in combullible bodies^ all admit ii 
its conil-quences. They wiih only to fave th 
appearance of a complete defeat. Thofe who 
prefervation of that agent, conlidcr it as the ba 
dormant light. This bafis, abundantly contaii 
fubllances, when it meets and combiies itfclf v 
tutes luminous fire ; which explains why com 
require a certain degree of heat before they ai 
fyitcm, and the applications of it which follow, 
in which they differ from us ; in all other exph 
pcrfeiSly with our principles. We ftiall fee h< 
thefe theories modified will have over the futui 
chemiftry in Germany. 

" Grcn, as profound a philofoplier as a chem 
jmiiciaa and geometrician, no longer attaches 
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the admiflion of a particular inflammable matter. His Founds- 
tions of the New Chemiftry, the firft volume of which he has jutt 
publiflied, are entirely written accordihg to the principles of the 
French fyftem. In his Manual of Cbemiftry, printed two years 
ago, he gave the theory of oxygen along yith that of phlogifton. 
He did sumoft the fame thing, the preceding year,, in the fecond 
edition of The Grounds of Natural Philofophy. A third edition 
of that work is no\v printing, in which he will give an account of 
the phenomena of that fciehce according to the pure fyftem o£ 
Lavoifier. His Journal of Natural Philofophy, of which eleven 
volumes have appeared, has always admitted indifcriminately ar- 
ticles for and againit both theories. That Gren fhould fo long 
doubt, can aftoniQi thofe only who are ignorant, that to think for 
onefelf gives birth to fcepticifm and diverfity of opinions. 

" Gmelin is exclufiyely employed, as we may fay, with hiftor- 
jcal and technical chemiftry. In the fecond edition of his Manual 
of Chemiftry, as applied to the Arts, which he has juft finilhed, 
he gives the little theory required in fuch a work according td 
the old principles ; but in addreffing himfelf to beginners, ought 
he not to fpeak in language that is known and fuited to their 
Comprehenfion ? His Introdudion to General Chemiftry gives 
an account of the ftat:e and progrefs of the fcitoce of both theories, 
' " Weftrumb gives alfp many articles of technical chdtniftryi 
which he treats of with a knowledge and difcerhment which d e- 
note a chemift well verfed in the praftical part of his art. His 
writings on pharmacy evidently fliew that they are the work of a 
man who has feen much and refleded well on an art where a great 
deal ftill remains to be done. In both thefe kinds of labour hq 
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prefers fads to reafoning. ' 

' " Crell is fiill the editor of the Chemical Annals ; a valuable 
coUedion, which has tended much to promote the cultivation of 
chemiftry in Germany ; and in which he giyes, with fidelity, not 
only the opinions, but even the language of the authors. He ftill 
finds it difficult to adopt our principles; but at the age of that 
refpedable literary veteran it is not eafy to abandon old ideas. 
Befides, Crell has among his fubfcrlbers and correfpondents fome 
difciples of Stahl, whofe fupport he muft endeavour to retain,'' 


u^n Account o/'ToALDo's S^em refpecllng the ProhahtUiy of a Change 
of Weather at the i^tfferent Changes of the Moon. From Journal 
des Sciences Utiles. 

WERE the fun the only caufe of the variations of the wea- 
ther, the regular courfe of that luminary, from year to 
year, would produce the fame weather in the fame feafons. The 
principal variations of the weather, however, depend uj5on ^ome 
other caufe not fo uniform, the difcovery of which has long given 
employment to philofophers i and as we find tliat the motiou of 
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itkc fea ieems to have an intimate conneftion with the motion of 
jthe moon, it has thence been believed, that the latter ads a pria* 
cipal part, not only in this phenomenon of the flux and reflux, 
^ut that it could not produce thefe variations on the earth, with-, 
out having at the fame time, a confiderable influence on the at« 
mofphere. The difference of the fluids which compofe it, and, 
above all, the great diailicity of the air, can alter this effed, but 
not entirely deftroy it. ^ 

It is well known that no philofopher has yet been able, from 
mere theory, to form any proper coiicluiion refpefting thefe vari- 
ations of the weather. To fupply this deficiency, M. Toaldo call- 
ed in the aid of experience, and compared the ftate of the atmo^ 
fphere with the fitiiation of tile moon, where its a^livity appeared 
to be ftrongeft and weakeft. From obfervatipns made at Padua 
on this fubjed, during the courfe of fifty years, he at length found 
that good and bad weather have been always determined by cer- 
tain fituations of the moon; and this circumfiance fumiihed him 
the means of foretelling, with fome degree of 'certainty, the ftatc 
of the atmofphere by the ^tuatipn of that luminary deduced from 
aftronomical calculations. He diftinguiflies ten fituations of the 
moon, each of which is capable of producing a fenfible cffed on 
bur atmofphere ; and/ in order to comprehend theie, it muft be 
obferved, that the motion of the moon has three different rela- 
tions, from which there arife the fame nupiber of revolutions, and 
' that each of thefe ha$ a particular duration, and at the ikaie time 
certain fituations, as expreffed in th^ following table : 

REVOLUTI©NS. SITUATIONS OP THE MOON, 

1. Synodicali in regard to New moon 
the fun ; continues 29 days iFiril quartep 
12 hours 44 minutes. Full moon 

Laft quarter 

2. ^ttomaljftic, in regard 

to the moon^s courfe ; con- Apogeum 

tinues 27 days 13 hours 43 Perigeum 
minutes. ^ 

3. Perlodicdly in regard • Afc ending equinoxes 
to the moon's pafllng the Northern lunifticcs 
equator 5 continues 27 days Defcending equinoxes 
7 hours 43 minutes. Southern luniftices 

The fituations of the moon which have a relation to the fynod- 
Jcal revolution are well known. It may, however, be remarked, 
that new and full moon are called the fyzigies, and the firft and 
laft quarter the quadratures. The perigeum and apogeum arc 
comprehended under the term apfides. 

On account of the difference in the periods of thefe three re- 
volutioiis, the fituations of the moon do not return in the fame 
order, till after a long feries of years ; and in the difference of 
Jheir coincidence, connected with the regular effc<5t of the fun at 
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each feafon, lies the caufe of the different variations of the wea^ 
then The followine are the rules which M. Toaldo has deduc* 
ed from his obfervations. 

The probabilities that the weather will change at a certSMO 
period of the moon are in the following proportions ; 

New moon ^ - - - - 6 ? i 

Firft quarter r ^ - - 5^3. 

Full moon • - - --5:2 

Laft quarter ^ - . - - 554 

Perigeum - - - - 7 • ? 

Apogeum - - - - -4:1 

Afcending equinox • - ' - 13:4 

Northern luniftice - - -11:4 

Defcending equinox » ' r - 11:4 

Southern luniftice - - - 321 

That is \o fay, a perfon may htl fix to one, that the new moon 
will bring with it a change of weather. Each fituation of the 
tnoon alters that ftate of the atmofphere which has been occa* 
iioned by the preceding one \ and it feldon^ happens that any 
change in the weather takes place without a change in the lunar 
fituations. Thefe fituatibns are combined, on account of the in* ' < 

.equality of their revolutions, and the greateft eflPedl is produced ] 

by the union of the fyzigies with the apfides. The proportion^ \ 

of their power to produce variations are as follows : 

New moon coinciding with ^e, perigeum 33 2 i 

Ditto - • • - - with the apogeum 7 : i 

Full moon - • - wjth the perigeum 10:1 

Ditto ----- ^ith the appgeum 8 : i 

The combination of thefe fituations generally occafions ftorms 
and tempefts ; and this perturbing po^^er will always have the 
greater efFedt, the nearer thefe combined fituations are to the 
moon's paflage over the equator, particularly in the months. of ^ 
March and September. At the new and full moons, in the 
months of March and September, and even at the folftices, efpe- 
cially the winter folftice, the atmofpher^ aflumes a certain char- 
a<Ser, by which it is diftinguifted for three, ai^d, fpmetimes, \it 
months. The new moons which produce no change In the wea- 
ther, are thofe that happen at a diuance from the apfides. 

As it is perfedly true that each fituation of thd moon alters 
that ftate of the atmofphere which has been produced by another, 
it is however obferved that many fituations of the moon are fa- 
vourable to good and others to bad weather. Thofe belonging 
to the latter clafs are the perigeum, new and full moon, paifage 
of the equator, and the northern luniftice. Thofe belonging to 
the former are the apogeum, quadratures, and the fouthern 
luniftice. Changes of the weather feldom take place on the ve- 
ry days of the moon's fituations, but either precede or follow 
them. It has been found by obfervation, that the changes ef^ 
fedted by the lunar fituations in the ^z. winter months preccdci 
and in the fix fummer montli s follow them. 
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%efides the lunar fituations to which' the above obTerratlbiif 
rrefer, attention mud be paid alfQ to the fourth day before fte# 
und full moon, which are called the odants. At thefe times the 
■weather is inclined to changes ; and it may be eafily fcen, that 
thefe will follow at the next lunar iituation. Virgil calls thif 
fourth day a very fure prophet. If dn that day the horns of the 
xnoon are clear and well defined, good weather may be cxpcdtcd ^ 
but if they are dull, and not clearly marked on the edges, it is a 
iign that bad weather will enfue. When the weather remains 
unchanged on the fourth, fifth and fixth day of the moon* wc 
may conjecture that it will continue fo till full moon, even ibme* 
times till the next new moon ; and in that cafe the lunar fltua* 
tions have only a very weak effedl. Many obiervers of nature 
have alfb remarked, that the approach of the lunar fituations b 
ibmewhat critical for the fick. 

Conjeffures on the Pertodt of Ram. • 

The rifnig and fetting of the moon, as well as its fupcrior airf* 
inferior paffage of the meridian, may fery e as a rule for foretel- 
ling the times of rain. M. Toaldo calb thefe fituations the 
moon's angles. 

The times moft expofed to rain arc the rifing and fetting t 
thofe nK>ft favourable to good weather, the paffage of the meri- 
dian. It has been remarked that, during rainy days, • bad we^ 
ther is always a little interrupted about the time when the moon 
pafles the meridian. We muft, however, make an exception ta 
this rule as often as the angle of the moon does not coincide with 
that of the fun. As thefe obfervations may be very eafily made, 
by means of aftronomical tables, in which the angles of the moon 
and fun are marked, they are exceedingly well calculated to 
prove the truth of this fyftem. No one, for in (lance, will refuie 
aflent to it, when the daily changes c©rrefpond with the an^es 
of the moon ; and when, independently of the effeds of the 
moon's fituation, die horizontal jcffeA of th^pioon at rifing and 
fetting is different from that produced by to n^fiage over the 
xnendian. 

It rains oftener in the day time than in the night, and oftener 
in the evening than in the morning. 

Influence of the Moon in regard to extraprSnafy Tears. 

Bad years take place when the apfides of the. moon fall in the 
four cardinal points of the zodiac. Their intervals, therefore, 
are as 4 to 5, 8 to 9, &c. or as the intervals of thg paffage of *the- 
apfides through the four cardinal points of the zodiac. Thus 
the year 1777 was, in general, a bad year 5 and in that year the 
apfides of the moon were in the equinoctial figns ; and it is pro- 
bable that the years in which the apfides fall in the figns Tauras, 
L.eo, Virgo and Aquarius, will be good and moderate years, as 
the year 1776 really was; and in that year the apfides of the 
znoon were in Taurus and Virgo.' 
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Evety eighteenth year muft be fimilar. We, however, canhoif 
depend upon a retam altogether the fame, on accoujjjt of th« 
three different revolutions of the moon ; and therefore it may 
liappen, that the epoch of this extraordinary year may be re- 
tarded a year or perhaps two. Though approximations only are 
here given, this does not prevent their being ufeful to fanners, if 
they only pay attention to circumftances. Befides, various ex^ 
ceptions mull be made for different parts of the earth ; and it is 
difficult to determine thde beforehaitd, as what regards this fyf- 
tem is applicable to the whole globe ; but when the refult of di« 
fyftem has been improved by local obfervations, the conje6tu«s 
for qach country will be attended with more certainty. 

The fifty-fourth year mud have a greater fimilarity to the firft 
than to all the reft ; becaufe, at this period, the fituations erf" the 
moon, in regard to the fun and the earth, are again! found in' the 
iame points. 

. The quantity of the rain which falls in nine fucceflive years is' 
' almoft equal to that which falls in the next following^ nine. But 
this is not the cafe when we compare in like manner the quantity 
of rain which falls in fix, eight or ten years. 

EJfiSs cfths Mboh on the Barometer. 

The variations of the barometer are fo intimately conne<f)re(l 
with changes of the weather, that there is reafon to fuppofe that' 
the moon has fome influence on the ftate of that inftrunlent. 
For the fake o^ more certainty, however, M. Tolado compared 
a d^ry of the ftate of the barometer, kept for many years, with- 
the fituations of the moon, and found the following refult : 
ift. That tlie barometer at the time of the moon's apogeu^ rifes 
the fixth part of a line higher than at the perigeum ; 2d, that at 
the time of the quadratures it ftands a tenth of a line higher thait 
at the time of the fyzigies ; and 3d, that it is a fourth of a line 
higher at the fouthern luniftice than the northern* 

Thus far the coipparifon of tlie moon's fituations with the ftate' 
of the barometer agrees perfe^ly with meteorological obferva-^ 
tions. This, howeVer, is not the cafe, at the time of the moon's 
pafiage through her equin©ftial points ; for the heights of the 
barometer are then greater, chiefly when flie pafles in Libra : a 
circumftance which is contrary to meteorological obfervations, 
fince thefe fituations of the moon indicate bad weather. It mufl, 
however, be remarked, that in this contradi<5tion the indications 
of the moon's fituations are more to be depended on than thofe of 
the baromet^. 

It has a like connexion with xht coincidence of the equinoc- 
tial point and the perigeum, which alfo gives heights confiderably 
greater. The union of thefe points, however, is a fign of great 
irregularity. Itmufthere be 'remarked that, according to De 
Luc, the rapid movement of the barometer indicates a Itorm of 
ftort duration, and that in fuch a cafe, even when it rifes, bad 
weather is likely to follow. 


^he Parachutf. i jf 

Vt, ToalJo fays, thaj: tlie Europeans, when they firft vifited 
Mexico, found a fingular cuftom prevalent in that country. 
When a new emperor was chofen, he was obliged to fwear that, 
during his government, rain fhould fall according to the pleafure 
of his fubje<5ls ; that no inundations jfhould be occafioned, and 
that the fields (hould not be rendered unfruitful, &c. The mul- 
titude imagine that the meteorologifl enters into an obligation of 
the like kind ; but all that can be expe(3:ed from him is confined 
merely to conjeftural rules refpe<5ting changes of the weather ; 
and even thefe prognoftics, when determined for particular pla- 
ces, muft not be confidered as free from frequent error, as thofe 
caufes which a<a upon the earth, in general, may be much chang- 
ed by local caufes in different diftri(fls. 


THE PARACHUTE. 
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THE following extraiS from a letter from the celebrated 
Montgolfier, to one of his acroftatic friends, dated March 
24th, 1789, and given in the laft number of the Annales de Chmle^ 
will fhew that this ingenious philofopher was the firft that con- 
ftru(5fed the Parachute^ an inflrument for defcending from great 
heights, which is now brought to confiderable perfedtion in 
France. . " An idea has occured to me, which I will immediate- 
ly communicate to you, as perhaps you may derive fome advan- 
tage from it in cafe of an accidental feparation from your bal-- 
loon, when in the air. It is tp make a parachute, by means of 
which you may come down from any height without danger or 
inconvenience. . The principle on which I reafon is the following. 
A mafs of matter, when at reft, cannot.be moved without being 
ftruck by another mafs in motion ; and the motion acquired by 
the.formefj i« at the expence of that of the latter. .. Thus, a hun- 
dred weight of matter, wjien at reft, if it is fet in motion by an 
equal quantity of niatter, moving at the rate of twenty feet in, a 
iecond, the united maiTes.will only move at the rate of ten feet 
ip a fecond.' . If the body in motion only weighs ten pounds, the 
whole will proceed, only at the rate of two feet in a fecond. 
Hence, if dght hundred weight of air be inclofed in a bag among 
the clouds, and the biag, with a nian attached to it, only weigh 
two hundred weight, the fall of the whole will be retarded three- 
fourths, of its velocity. If to this be added the refiftance of the 
air againft the falling body, you fee that a man may defcend ve- 
ry agreeably even from the clouds ; and fb,. ifyoupleafe, you 
may fhower down an army into a town, as Mr. Brante and I 
did a few fheep, in the fexf)eriment_which we made yefterday af- 
ternoon. For this purpofe wc made a filk bag, from feven to 
^ight feet in diameter, and of the form of a hemifphere. We 
tied twelve cords, each feven feet long, to the margin of the bag, 
at equal diftances from each other ; and to the other end we fat- 
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tened a ftrong ozier bafket, and beneath the bafket, we fixetl 
four hogs bladders by means of a napkin. A Iheep '^as put m 
the baiket and the whole apparatus thus loaded, weighed fifty 
pounds. We took this to the top of the higheft tower in Avig- 
non, which is about a hundred feet from the ftreet, and I launch- 
ed it off, with all my ftrength, to make it clear the wall. For 
the firft fifty feet, the fall Was very rapid ; but the parachute be- 
lag then fully expanded, the defcent became very gradual, io 
that the crowd of fpedators ran underneath to receiye it. Ag 
foon as the baiket touched the ground, the (heep took to his heels 
with all his might. He was brotight back and made much oF 
by the crowd, arid tstken up again to the tower, and made to 
defcend again unhurt. 1*his voyage was repeated?, fix times, and 
the fHeep was not in the lead degree injured by any one of them. 
From this experiment it appears, that a hemifphere bf >filk, twen- 
ty feet in diameter, would enafcle a man to defcend with fafety 
from the clouds ; and I would advife you to fumifti your bal- 
. Joon with one of them. Seventy-five ells would be fufficient for 
this purpofe, which, at fifty-five j^/j the ell, would not make the 
whole machine (Jometo more than ten /»««.** . 


OF THE INFLtfENCE OF THE MOON ON OUR AT- 
MOSPHERE. 

CITIZEN Lam ARCK,Memberof the National Inftitute,hasjuft 
publiftied at Paris, a work on Meteorology, in which he at- 
tempts to folve the queft^on fo frequently difctiffed, ** Whether th^ 
moon has anyfpeclfic influence on our atmofphere ?" After a long courfe 
of obfervatibns, Lamarck is of opinion, that the principal caufe 
of the changes in the atmofphere, Is to be found in the afcenfion 
and declination of the moon above and below the equator. ** It 
is well knowii,'* he obferves, ** that every time the moon traverfes 
the equator, fhe remains for the fpace of fourteen days m a nor- 
thern or fouthem hemifphere. In this manner every lunar month 
produces a revolution of the moon in the zodiac, which revolu- 
tion may be divided into two diftin6t periods, arid occafions two 
peculiar atmofpherical conftitutions, a northern and a fouthem. 
The winds which prevail during the firft of thefe conftitutions, 
are fouth-fouth-weft, or wefterly winds, as the moon at that time 
afcending towards the north, diflodges a portion of atmofpheric 
air, and gives a dired^ion from the fouth towards the, north, and 
thus occafions foutherly winds, which local circumftarfces gener- 
ally dire<a towards the weft. It is in this conftitution that tem- 
pefts prevaiL During a ftuthern conftitution, the prevailing 
winds are generally north, or noith-we.ft, and frequently, efpeci- 
ally in fummer, north-enft and eafterly. In proportion as the 
moon declines below the equator, in her approach to the fouth 
pole, (he carries with her a quantity of atmofpheric air in the di- 
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T^&xQSL of her declination from north to fouth. During this cour 
iSbitution, the weather is generally calm.'* Lamarck admits 
that ^concurrent circumftances may increafe or diminifti the 
moon's influence in different declinations, fuch as the apogees 
and perigees of that planet, her oppolition to and conjuniStion 
with the fun, the folftices, and above all the folar equinoxes* 
From a proper obfervation of the combination of thefe circum- 
ftances, he concludes that a probable expeftation may be formed 
of thfe nature of the weather, which will prevail in any of the 
twenty-four atmofpherical ^onftitutions ipto which the year i$ 
divided. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IRRITABILITY OF VEGE. 
TABJL.es* By T. QAaNETx, m, d. f. l. s, 

THAT the different funftions of animals and vegetables de- 
pend upon the adion of certain powers upon their irrita- 
bility, has been Ihewn feveral years ago by Dr. Brown, who pre- 
fented to the world the firft fpecimen of juft reafoning on the phi- 
lofophy of living matter. TTiis fubje<5t has fmce been elucidated 
by Dr. Darwin in his Zoonomia, as well as in his Phytolo^ia, 
and by feveral other philofophers. I fhall not here enter \v^x.o 
the confideration of the principles of this do6trine, fmce that hV 
been done at fpmc length in my le(5lure on the Prefervation <if 
Health, which is now before the public ; all tliat I intend here, 
is to mention a faft that fell under my obfervation this laft fum- 
mer, and which appeasrs to admit of an eafy explanation by the 
Jaws of irritability. • 

In the month of May laft, the bloffom on the goofeberry trees 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonfdale in Weftmorland, was 
very luxuriant, arid feemed to promife abundance of fruit ; about 
the middle of that month however, a frofty night, fucceeded by 
a very fine ivarin morning, fruftrated all thofe promiling prof., 
pedts. In a few days the trees affumed the appearance of hav- 
ing been blighted, the blofToms dropt off, and very few goofe- 
berries arrived at maturity. In this inftance, the fubtra<5tion of 
heat had allowed the irritability of the vegetables to accumulate, 
and the heat in the morning, ading upon this morbidly accumu- 
lated irritability, had overpowered it, bringing on a ftate of ex- 
haufted irritability, with gangrene or blight in feveral parts of 
the plant. This may perhaps be made more clear by an anala- 
gous inftance which is better known. If a perfon, whofe hands 
are benumbed with cold, and whofe irritability is confequently 
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iiccumulated by the fubdu^lion of the heat, bring the frigidlimbf 
near a fire, the heat will a(fl fo powerfully on their accumulated" 
irritability, that a violent ftiflammation and fomctimes mortifica- 
tion will follow ; whereas, if they had been expofed to warmth 
by degrees, the fuperabundant irritability would have been grad- 
ually exhaufted, and no bad eflFe<fls would have enfued. 

That the effedts produced on the goefeberry-trees muft be ex- 
plained in a fimilar manner, will appear from the following fadi:. 
My father's houfe is at the foot of a fteep mountain, at the dif^ 
tance of about four miles from Kirkby Lon£dale. ' This moun- 
tain is to the eaftward of the houfe, and intercepts the rays of 
the fun in fuch a manner that they do not fliine on the garden 
for more than an hour after they have illuminated the town of 
Kirkby Lonfdale and the furrounded country. Though from 
this fituation being cold and expofed, there is feldom abundance 
of fn^it : yet this year the bloffoms bn the goofeberry^trees were 
very promifing, and, contrary to what happened in other parts 
of the country, they were fucceeded by great plenty of fine fruit. 
The froft had here been as fevere to the full, as in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonfdale ; the fituation of the houfe 
is high, and expofed ; and the irritability would be accumulatecj 
hfire by the fubtradion of the ftimulus of heat, to the full as much 
as in the other fituations ; but then they were not' immediately 
"expofed to the diredt rays of the fun ; the atmofphei e had become 
in fome degree warmed by the effeft of the fun on the furround- 
ing country ; the morbid irritability was then gradually worn ofi^, 
and by the time that the fun's rays reached the garden, the veg- 
etables were in a fituation to bear their adion without being overr 
powered. - ' 

A nearly f.milar efFe<5l took place with refpeft to the Irazel ^ 
the blolToms were very abundant, but the profped of nuts was in 
a confiderable degree deflroyed by the fame change of tempera- 
ture in the atmofphere ; that night proved almoil equally as de- 
ilructive to the nuts as to the goofcberries ; yet in fituations where 
the trees were fhaded from the morning fun, this fruit was to be 
met with in the greateft abundance. In warm, funny fituations 
Ixowever, fcarce a fingle nut was to be found, and before the end 
of Auguft, the autumnal tints had begun to vary the fcene ; a 
clear proof that a fi:ate of indirect debility, or exhaufted irritabili- 
ty, had- taken place. In fliort, I am pretty well convinced, not 
only from a number of fads which I have myfelf obferved, and 
which I have fiated fully in my ledures, but alfo from the obfer- 
vations of Ufiar, that blight is almoil always a fpecies of gangrene 
or mortification, brought on by the adionof the rays of the fun 
in the fpring, on the morbidly accumulated irritability which ha3 
been produced by a confiderable fubtradion of heat during the 
night. A frofty night fucceeded by a cloudy or mifiy morning 
is never attended with thefe effedts, which almoft certainly follow, 
%i when the fpring is confiderably advanced, a froft fhould be' 
fucceeded by a fine, warm morning. - ^ 
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ON THE BREAD-FRUIT-TREE. 

CITIZEN Desfontaines has communicated to the pubffc 
fome interefting details on the culture of the brcad*£ruit-trec. 
This valuable tree, Ariocurpus inclfa^ belongs to the family ofurtiM^ . 
and has much affinity with the genus of mulberry-tree. Its organs 
of friiftification are well4cnown, and have been accurately defcrib- 
edby Forster and other botanifts. It it to Citizens Labi llar- 
piERE and Lahaye, in the colonies, that France is indebted for 
them. On their return from the voyage in fearch of La Peyroufe, 
they (kpofited feveral live fboots of it in the Ifle of France, which 
they had brought from the Friendly Iflands ; and we have lately 
learned, by a letter from Citizen Martin, director of the colonial 
;iurferies in French Guiana, that the plant fent thither from FraiKc 
three years ago, fuccecds perfeftly well, that it .has multiplied, 
and is on the point 'of flowering, and th^t, in all probability, it 
will prodjice fruit in the courfe of this year. We nluft not con» 
ifound the bread-tree of the Friendly Iflands with the wild fpecies 
that grows in the Moluccas, and which we have already poflefTed 
for fome time in many of our colonies, although the one be only 
a variety of the other. Every full grown plant of the wild bread- 
fruit-tree feldom bears above thirty or forty fruits, which are, at" 
the fame time, much fmaller, lefs feccule'nt, filled with lar^e ker« 
nels, and difficult to digeft. The variety in the Friendly Iflands 
produces from three to four hundred, which fucceed one another 
on the fame tree during eight months of the year. They are of 
an oval form, and are about three decimetres in length, by two 
in breadth. The feeds, which all prove abortive, are replaced^ 
by a favpry and very nourifliing pulp. This abortion is, doubt- 
iefs, owing to the pra(5tice which' they have had from time im- 
memorial, in the Friendly Iflands, of multiplying thefe trees hj 
flioots, which equally happens to many other plants, fuch as the 
Ananas, the banana tree, &c. which they propagate in the fame 
manner. The fruit of the bread-tree is the principal food of the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Iflands, and of mftiny other tribes in 
the South Sea Iflands. It is eaten, baked under the aflies, and 
in water. According to Citizen Labillardiere, it is much prefer- . 
able to the Ignames^ or yams, and this naturalifl: aifures us that 
the crews of the two veflels fent in fearch of La Peyroufe, volun- 
tarily gave up the bifcuit, and afmall portion of good frefli bread, 
which was diftributed to them every day, to live on the apples 
of the bread-fruit-tree, during a month of their flopping at the 
Friendly Iflands. The Englifli government has fo well known 
the importance of this tree, that it has ordered two fucceffive c-v- 
peditions for the fole purpofe of procuring it to enrich their coiu- 
iiies with it. The bread-fruit-tree might be cultivated to advan- 
tage in Egypt, and perhaps it would be poflible to naturalize it 
in Corfica and in our fouthern departments ; it grows under the 
fame latitude as the paper mulberry tree (mutkr a paper) which 
Refills the rigour of our winter. 
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ON THE MISLETOE. 

THE midetoe is well known to be a parafitical plant» grow* 
ing equall7 on feveral trees, and in every diredllon. Dc- 
.condolle has made the foliowing experiments on this fingular veg- 
jetable : — 

1. To proye that the mifletoe draws it| nourifliment from the 
plant on which it grows, he dipped in water, coloured red by 
cochineal, a branch of an appk-tree bearing a milletoe. The co- 
loured water penetrated the wood and inner bark of the apple and 
pafled into the miflejtpe, where its colour was even more intenfe 
dian in the forrner. It 4oes not appear, however, that there is a 
true anadomofis between the fibres of the mifletoe and thofe of the 
apple ; but the bafe of the parafitical plant is furrounded with a 
kind of cellular fublJtgnce in which the fibres of the apple-tree 
appear to depofit thje fitp, and from which thofe of the mifletoe 
abforb it. The pith jpf this plajit^ green in the young fhoots, 
and an infpefition of a traiifverfe fedjion of the ftem amply con- 
firms the opinion of C. I)esfont^ines that the cellular tiiTue is an 
exterior pitl) or nied|illa, rendered green by the light. 

2. C. DecandoUe took a branch of apple beanng a mifletoe, 
and dipped the latter in the coloured water. The leaves began 
Ibon to fall, and (hewed a red cicatripe. The inje<flion followed 
the woody fibres of the mifletoe, defcended to its infertion in the 
apple branch, paffeji into the wood of the latter, and defcended 

^^ite into its roojts. 
.^ ^ 3. Haying taken VfJO apple branches loaded with two mifletoe 
plants of equal fize, having ftripped the leaves off both the apple- 
fialks, ^d one of the mijletoes, introduced the bafis of each of 
the branches into cylindrical tubes, hermetically fealed, and filled 
with water, and inverted thefe tubes in a trough of mercury, he 
found the mifletoe that Jiad kept its leaves to raife the mercury 
119 millimetres in nine hours, arid the fi:ripped mifleto only 32 
hereby fliewijig that the leaves of this plant perform the fame 
iundlions to the apple-tree as the true leaves of this tree do. 

4. Having taken two mifleto-branches with their leaves on, 
one of them planted on an apple ftock, the other dipping direftly 
into the water, and having difpofed them as in the preceeding ex- 
periment, the firfl: raifed the mercury 1 1 5 millimetres, and the 
fecond raifed it a fingle time to 1 1 millimetres, and another time 
did not raife it at all. This fingular experiment fliews that the 
mifletoe of itfelf is almoft entirely unable to raife the fap. 

C. DecandoUe remarks, on this occafion, that the property of 
raifmg the fap by means of a root is intimately connected with a 
perpendicularity of direftion. Therefore plants, relativs to their 
nutrition, may be divUed into two clafTes ; the firft draw nutri- 
ment from their whole furface, and live in a fingle medium only, 
which, in the lichens is air, in the fea-weed water ; and earth in 
the trufile. Thclb vegetables have no tendency to perpendicu- 
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Influence of Solar Light on the Germnatlon ofAtimaU and FlanU* ^ 

larity. The plants of the fecond clafs derive nutriment at a de- 
terminate part which is called the root, and thefe exift in feveraf 
mediums at once, the potamogetons, for inftance, in earth zni 
water ; the ftratiotes, in water and air ; the oak, in earth and 
air ; the nymphxa, in eflrth^ water, and air ^ all this clafs pcnnt 
more or lefs to the zenith. 


INFLUENCE OF SOLAR LIGHT ON THE GERMI- 
' NATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

ALTHOUGH the influence of folar-Iight is fo eflential to the 
well-being of plants and animals, yet fbme late experiments 
of Dr. MicHELOTTi, of Turin, feem to prove that the fun's rays 
are a ftimulus too ftrong to be fupported, for any confiderable 
length of time, by vegetables and infers in their embryo ftate. 
Having colle<fted moth's eggs, in December, (the Phalana difpar, 
Linn.) he put a few into two bottles coated with black-wax, and 
an equal number into two tranfparent bottles ; a pair of each, 
viz. an opaque and a tranfparent one, were placed on the outfide 
of a window, expofed to the full fun ; and the other pair was lb 
fituated in a northern afpe5:, as only to receive the light by re- 
fledlion. On the 2ift of April, the eggs in the fir ft opaque-bottle 
were moftly hatched, and the little caterpillars had crawled to 
the top of the bottle, while on the fame day only one of the ^gg'& 
in the tranfparent-bottle had hatched — as this was the firft fo it 
was alfo the laft. On the next day a few caterpillars made their 
appearance in the opaque-bottle expofed to the north, and it was 
five days after before any eggs were hatched in the tranlparent 
one : the next year a fimilar experiment was tried with four more 
bottles, of which one was covered with black-vamifh, another with 
r^d^ a third with white, and the other was left tranfparent 5 into 
each of thefe fbme moth's-eggs were put and the bottles were ex- 
pofed to the fun. Thofe in the black-bottle were firft hatched, 
then thofe in the red and laftly thofe in the white one ; all the eggs 
in the tranfparent-bottle perifiied. Similar experiments were tri- 
ed with correfponding refults on the feeds of vegetables ; thofe 
feledled for the purpofe were the lupin, kidney-bean, and chick- 
pea : thefe were kept moiftened with water till the procefs of ger- 
mination commenced ; their cotyledons were theri ftripped of 
their opaque Ikin, and fome of each were put in thin tubes with 
wet cotton, of which fome were tranfparent and others coated 
with -thin Jead ; all the tubes were then put in the fame bottle of 
water and expofed to the fun. The procefs of germination went 
on at firft rapidly in all the tubes, and the cotyledons aflumed a 
yellow colour ; at this period all thofe in the tranfparent tubes 
died, whpreas thofe in opaque ones became green, and vegetated 
vigoroufly till they had filled the tube?. 
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ON THE PHOCA. 

From a foreign youmal for jfuly, iSoi« 

• ripHE PhocoyXhzt fmgular amphibious animal, which feemstd 
X be the model according to wliich the ancients reprefented 
the Tritons, the Syrens, &c. is onl^ common in the Northern reas> 
and' is very rarely feen in the Southern feas, and efpecially in the 
Mediterranean. The faft we are going to relate, mud be, there- 
fore, interefting to naturalifts. A woodcutter, being at his labour, 
-in the month of laft Pluviofe, in the enviroias ofBaftia, dHfcOvered 
ott the fhore an animal which he did not know, and the fight of 
which excited in him a fmall degree of trepidation. It was a 
phocaf which lay afleep on the fand. The wtxodcutter called fome 
neighbours ; the animal was taken, and put in a large tub full of 
water. The following is a defcription of it. It was about iovcc 
feet long, had a round head, which was about 6 inches in diame- 
ter, and pretty much like that of a calf j butin lieu of ears noth«. 
ing was to be feen but very narrow apertures, almoft entirely con- 
cealed by hairs. < Its flcin, very thick and hard, was alfo covered 
Vfith a fmooth, fhort and oily hair. It was a female. Its eyes were 
pretty much like thofe of an ox ; it had a confident look, and yet 
anairof miftruft. . From its flat noftrils there ran down without 
ceafing, efpecially when it was out of the water, a mucus of the 
mofl fetid odour. ^ The neck was big, but much lefs than the 
head. ., Very near the neck iiTued out tie arms or radier membra- 
nous hai^ds, very clofe to the body. Each claw had four phalan-. 
ges, the nails were near fix lilies in length. At the firfl view thefe 
hands appeared without hair ; but the hair was only fhbrter on 
them tlian Oil the other parts. The hind legs, which were nearly, 
a foot in length, in a manner touched one another, and were laid 
in the diredkion of the tail. This tail terminated in a round point,' 
and might be about 2i inches long by 1 2 or 14 lines in width. ; It. 
proceeded from the middle of the two feet or hind fhis. Sudii 
was nearly the figure of this animal, which they could only keep, 
four^and twenty days, although fuflScient care was taken of iC: 
But it would not eat. Its appetite failed it as fbon as it came into- 
the hands of men. 'It refufed fmall filh, frefh meat, frefh grafs,. 
bread, wine, &c. The fixth day they gave, it a preparation of 
treacle in co^'s milk. It /wallowed it very heartily, but refufed a 
fecond dole. They then thought of letting it plunge into th^fca, 
after fecuring it by a collar to which a long cord was attached. 
It plunged very deep, and remained a long time buried under the 
water. It was not without fome trouble that they forced it to' 
nxount again to the top. There is rtz&m to thinks that in thefe 
immerfions,. which they repeated pretty often, becaufe it appeared 
to defire them, that it {^d on certain fifh. It was endowed with" 
a tolerable degree of intelligence. For example, it took a pleafute* . 
in being careifed near the neck, and teflified its gratitude by iindU 
cries and by the winking of its eyes. When the man, to the keep- 
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jbff of whom it ^^ inmi^d, and v^o bad^ren Hun the name 
^tAoro, fai J, /' Gi-ptBU your tanj, foof jl^qro,** it raifetT the fore 
partj^ftrctclied put its liand, anif ^endiiM lie jphaknges, ^rfeally in- 
JedockeiJ it witS' ^I^ hand prefented to Tt. ' Aljhough its c'onfbr- 
.mation did not permit ft to be rery agile, it walked or rather crept 
yith Tpme degree of celerity. (?ae (fey that it^ fcetpet, tnii^ing 
^t^emi hadTeft (he.door of .its t^haniber ripen, the aniniitl^'ot ottt 
^nd.ctucreaded feven or eight ftsps.tb fifia a^ia tts l^eeper who 
^5:takiag the sironaln eipanadi. It was femarfeed.thkt it.had 
p?t ^?»iated a line, (,;he' i 2lh part of ari iiidi) from the'Way bjr 
^■hich the perfon (t was feeWn^'hai pafled move than ah hoUrbi- 
,jre^ V^efhouldhave.fomedifficiilty to [felieve chefs faSsi lay 'tie, 
jwthots of the J^i^a^ PhUofaphiq^ati if chey.fiid not m^e part of a 
relation fent by the prefeA 6iGo\Q, who Was ^c^ielF occafionaltfr 
a iritnds of it 2 it wasmcontemplationto fend it to Parifc bnt it 
was not long before it was found to be walling away. The tf K 
to which it was T^nui)!ed,fa;!(^)erh>4(K, lejs^the .(;aufe than a wonod 
it had received on the right foot, it was ndc known bowj and wlucli 

LIONS .IN FRANCE. 

0WE,of :.Btrtanic.al, garden at , Paris .Whelp- 

'ed dn t^een'the'^th'ana igtji Brumarte 

iT^r5.).ttK jivegnd ^t'llle"fQli (iiiie: ' This.U 

"^eTaine lu mg bccoine prt^anc, forthe^firlt 

time laid j^ 1 JnSearried bn^tSe ijtK.JtleiEdor. 

'tin ^ ^AJ" ^c .appeartd languilhinK, and wpjild 

^pt.eat.' 8J ft youog-<>he atteii o'floqk.atni^ht, 

tfae fec(>rtd s filhin iquarrer, and a.lhird .jtt' x^a 

o'clock in tl uttered nb'rty, add was as gentJB 

to her keeper as ufuaL l^efe young lions, all three males, were 
91 their birth about as big as adult cats, but they had a Bigger 
bead aad tbelr^ye^ y^e^c.t^pen (they ci^^ ^ng the ground^ 
and their cries Were tike the very lotid mewings of i cat when ei- 
jifpentted. Their.^ievis.wjfejoid oOpiane and their >»|M>le, bodies 
cove^'with a r^d_i(h hair, "fpotted witK ,p6ints anJ blacktlh 
,Iy»nds,;,th«r(>ns -were niarkerf,with| black rjhgS ^n a ground '5)f 
■tawny, colour. T'hefe three ypii^g liotis are weU hi health arid 
^ro,w ftronger every flay. Theniother cherift£s,th?m with the 
«r,Mieft care- This is notthe 6rft tinje that lions '_ha»e produced 
'in Europe. An ciamjie of this is quoted in the Jtiiu lU la Naiurcr 
or Gioifi^d'pbTfiytmoBi 'fur divers ebjiSs JtU Nature el dc Pjlrt, 
.^Tjjrhitij^e author has tsien from an Eiigliih boot, intitled Ltmdos 
ia_/^iiifltffrei and printed in ttiat city, in 1751- "Jlnteriag the 
T^wert^Lpnilon, we were conduced to fome iron-grated cells,. 
in form of half-moons, inhabited by lionefTes of different ages. 
The iritlhawou; wa^ tltefriaceCs Dido, chcnia aH the vigoup^ 
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^of.youth, about fix years old, and handfome in every refpeS. - Th<t 
fecond was named Jenny ; we were told fhe was about forty years! 
old. This was the oldeft llonefs evepfeen in t^e Tower, although 

"for five hundred years this kifid of animal has been kept there.* 
She has been moiiier of nine young lions,, all begotten by a lion 
named Marco, now dead. Thsfe nine young lions died in rearing, 
with the exception of Nero, who died about two years ago, having; 
lived to be ten years old^ and of Nancy, _ who lived Rouble that 
age. It was not without extreme care that tliey could preferve 
thefe two. lad young lions, for ho animals are more, difficult to 
rear, on acfeunt of the convulfions which they are fubjedt to at 
.the period of dentition. They were kept for the firft year in a 
warm chamber, and fed with milk. They were as gentle as 
flieep, but their natural feroglty was quickly developed with their 
growing ftrength." 

HOfeSE WITHOUT HAIR. . 

» . . . . 

THE French journals make' mention of a horfe without hair, 
which is ftated to have been bought at Vienna ten years ago. 
He is about twenty years old, eats the iame food, and in the fame 
quantity, as ordinary horfcs ; is leap, and very fenfible to cold. 
Over his wjiole body he has no oth^r hair than one at the lower 
eye-lid. . The fltin is black, approaching to grey, with fome whife 
ipots. about the groin, folt to touch, fhining, and rather, unduous. 
The (kin of the nofe, of all the noRrils, and of the lips, is like that 
of the re rt of , the body. The .bones oF the nofe are deprefTed, 
which emb^T-rraffes his "refpirationi and makes him utter a noife 
" whenever he takes or refpires breath. Citizen Lasteyrie, by 
whom this notice is given, is of opinion, that this horfe forms a 
variety in the fpecies, and that its ftate is neither the effect of art, 
nor 01 diieaTe. 


• . A CHILP WITH TWO HEADS. ' ... 

IN the S'o'th volume of the Philofophical' Tranfa<5liohs, there fs 
a paper by E. Home Efq. giving an account* of a child with 
a double head. The child had been born in India, \yherc he 
" died when he was upwards of four years old ; his double Ikull 
". was font to England, and was exhibite4 at a meeting of the 
Royal Society. Mr. Dent, the gentleman who had tranimitted 
' the above mentioned fkull from India, Teturning not long ago 
to England, fumifhed Mr. Home with' further particulars rela- 
tive to the doiiblc-headed child ; and likewife two portraits of 
' him ; namely, a front View and a profile of the 'doublq head, 
'talxn whiHl the child was living, by a Mr. Devis, ah artift of 
confidcriibie merit. Two copper-plate engravings of the por- 
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traits are annexed to the paper. The additional remarks, "whicli 
were fumilhed by Mr. Dent arenas follows : . ; • ' ' 

The child was a' male.' 

The mother had had three other chtldren naturally formed. 
She could aflign^no imagin;iry %r accidental caufe during lier 
pregnancy, that might have Been produftive of the monftrous 
child. 

The body of the child was uncommonly thin. 

•* The. neck of the fuperior head was about four inches long j 
and the upper part of \t terminated in a hard, round grifly tu- 
2no:ur, nearly 4 inphes in diamiter. ^ 

"The front teeth. had cut the gums in the tipper atid lower 
jaw of both heads. " \ ' 

" Wlien the child cried,, the features of the fapetior head wtre 
noj: always affeded ; and when- it fmiled, the features of the fu- 
perior head did not fympathize in that a£tion. " , 

"The dura, neater belonging to each brain was continued 
acrofs, at the part where the two ikulls joined, fo' that each brain 
was invented in the uftial way, by its own proper coverings ; but 
the dura mater, which covered the cerebum ol'the upper brain, 
adhered firmly to the dura mater of the lower brain." '' 

^'A number of large ateries.and vems \eere foand pailing* 
through the union of the dura? matres'; it was thetiefopc? through 
fiiofe blood-veffels that the upper brain received its nouriihmciit. 
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•ONtiHE ELEPHANT. . ' • 

T is a matter of wonder, that though elephants have b'^en 
__ long fought after,'empIoyed, and admired, on account of their 
fize, fagacity, and docility, yet the Icnowlcdge of their oeconpmy, 
ihanners, &c. has been always involved in myftery and doubt. 
A refidence of upwards of ten years in Tiperah, a province of 
Bengal, where herds of elephants are caught every feafoia, aflPord-' 
cd John Corfe Efq. opportunities fufficient to afcertain feyeral* 
interefting particulars, and enabled him to conitradift many vul- 
gar errors relative to thofe animals. 

It has been repeatedly afTertcd, that elephants poflefs. the 
ftntiments of modefty^ in a high degree ^and that they arefo' 
much affefied by the lofs of their liberty, as to refufc to propa^r 
gate the fpecies whilft they remain in a ftate of captivity. 

The ufual fize of thofe animals has likewifc been much ex- 
aggerated." ■ ^ '" . ' ... 

It has been afierted, as an inftahce of their great fagacity, jind 
retentive memory^ tiat if an elephant once efcapes, it is not 
poflible to catch him agaiil hy'anyjarrv 

Mn Coife's obfervatiouscontraiii^.tjiofe. vulgar notions ; he 
reduces rfaeir fi-sc tt,o the-'ir^^iltandard, and afcertains feveral ^ 
othcir particulars relative to theie anixnai-s. We Ihall eudeavQur , 


$$ Rmarhthk Inpmet 9ftbi R^£neratum of a Frmi Tm* 

V <^d<»ife the moft remarkable parUcuhn into the foUpTrlni^ 
psirafl[ta<|hs « 

Seversd elqsbants, to Mrl Corfe^f certain ]cnowf|(^e\ aiter 
Ijlavli^ ejBbded t|ieir dbape, have been retalcent and^ten m a 
Terycafy. manner. .^ ^ . , ,♦ 

^ In Ijidu^.the. h«g^ of iemale etej^hants ($9 x4 gi^erai, fro:^ 
i&ven to eight feet, smd ^at of males frbofr eight to ten', il^a- 
fore^ at the ifaool;^, Qne ^jijbant edjt amongft t^^ 1^^^^ 
came ^)|$«t^ iMjr. Corf^s t^wfcto? excec^etf the neigjit cf tes 
tedu llie dimeiofions ot this elegant lirere^as loliows : 

? Frdii £po| to ^)qii9vw^ ftouUcr^^ • ^ .; ^ ii ic$ 
From the top of the fhoulder* ^ipen^teular hag^^ ib 5 
Fiom. tl^ t^ff of die l!icad» when fet np 2a he ou^t 

From the fronjt of tb^ l^ce to the inuxtion of the tail ic ii.**^ 
T^ipe .ejei^ai^ ^Offu^e witiioui^ &erita£ioh» mpviSki iJSS 




flpm^^yi9iif^'^9^,pfqgprpM $. dn3 Mr. Cc^ife, , befiies ajxeat 
ianaiT Pth^r PHi^ops haspeen repeate^f ipe&ator of the face, 

vithio about. . tpr^ ^in^i^ from uie uine of ^^tr h^yiiig peeQ 
<^if<[l!9c|* 'Z'^''^ ixA^a} tiiiie pf geft^oii ieems lo Be a&oiit ix 
IM^ or 21Q. I9ic9^ ^ \ ,^ ^^ ^^ , ,. 

, The ^kfh^m i» &^§ time of ^s birth, MiSm w<»& 0, 
height of thirty-four inches ; and tHey generally obtain trieir lull 
ilze» between the age of eighteen and twenty*foor years. 

The young elephsmtk hegm to sftible, and fuck the breaft 
tootx after bixth. 
r ^ « Tame deph^s,** fcyi. Mr. Cprp^ *\ ^t€ new /hffcrea to re- 
nktSit loofi^ $ 39 'm{^^^^ jDccnrct, the mother leaVing even nd 
youngs j«d efc^i^gj&to the.wo^ ^, ,. ^^ ,/i.s ..\.., 
5*. Anotber ,circi{Lmftai|C9; .4$feT«» .ft^'»?e : it a^vffd jJfcpE^t 
Bappeiis -to be Jeperite^ from her young, for only two day% 
< l^QS%h giT«« fucV, ft^.,neicr after^rdsj J^ecognaes^pr 
^ ^gesjb.. TbU J&per^tioh fo;^etixncs happiq];ie4 ups^voidablj^i when 
- itiqf yere eiiticed.fqM^atj?ly ^initojhe^ <^^^ J^^^h u ♦ 

;^^ have been much mortified at fuch ui^nsu in tj|e 

>-"iaioth«r.i psurticul^ty whenit was evident i% T^^V$..WS^^^ 
;; JkAewits mxn^ aftd.l^ «|s plaintiVe cne$ and Hiitimvfi approach^ 
jibUeited b^r gifiiftaftce/^ 



WEMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THfe 
\ • TION OF A FR^IT TREE. . 

THE following piece of natfiMtl Mi^iftf has bebi thougj^ \ff 
many of my friends fo curious ^s to be worthy of beiAg 
Communicated to the public. I therefore fend it to yoo^ that if 
you think it merits the notices of your rtader% you may give i( ^ 
p)ac^ m ^our valuable mifcellany ; "^ 


\ 


On the Confirui^ett of Farm Tar is. . yi 

Abottt xkt middle of my garden ftood an old plainb*tree^ 
*Btcfi Kadgowc to det^, ahd foft riJoft df its bitches. A* it 
fibdttcii Htlfe, if any frurt, and (haded die grtfen-hottf^, I otdef> 
H it tS 6c cik db'sjifii td^ar^ the end of the jeir 1 795. l^e 
fiefad a:^d tiid ttiot t^6re ciit ofF aiid bmtuid, ifHth d pstft df tiiiS 
toiM, fhe loMrpdn SfiiifBth, abotft eight or fiirife feeft irifctigth^ 
%. bii ih'epoiiiid sffl tHe twmer. 

fn the ipf iiig of tfi^ Veir 1 794, having occa^od ib !tf ate i 
Seirded fenc(j t(J fcrecri the cucUmbet-bed, I ord^ed tliis old tre* 
to b€ ptit in the grdtiiid as d pbft, iticrfely td fa^« tJie etpehcc of 
4tet^dii6. As tlie fpring ad^ahWd, 1 obfef^cd fevfei^ leavel 
ftcfot forth to^^M the top of it, lilrhich I tiptA^d ffidrtly t6 ^Ith- 
<r i^f : but they grev^ cbnfiderably in die fvtmmtt ; arid thi 
akit fprihg, td ihy aftohifhment, thef put forth agaiii, and fetfefiil 
Irtoflbhis iippear^d. lii the cdurfe df ttiat fdfir thfef<5 littfc fficJots 
tecafeie vigorous braticii^s, and dife year following frddUcect 
twelve dr fdurteeh hhe plumbs, miich lik^ at daihibn^ but of ^ 
fcuch larger fize. 

The ^bdj of tke tree fti6 a^pcai^ did aii4 defcjlyed, fetlf thW 
feancHi^ have continued to grow tnore luitiriasit than thbfe o^ 

fif yoiing tree in the garden. Tht laft y^ar it was full df bid^. 
ms ; feiit tile ftaf p ndfth-eaft v^lhd cdt theiii iU off. At thft 
linie there is the appearance of a 6iS6 bloom. 

Aj tiiisJEree Rands at the chtrarice frdrfi *e garden i«d ttJe 
imijing-ground; k Jiks dfteft reihirided We of the ft^ikirig coft- 
ifaff, lo fine^ fflfuftrat'ed in the book of Job, bfeWefen »• a tret oA 
wti# <rf" whi^ there is hope,*' and thfc bodies Of nieh, 'whi<ih, 
\&i once laid in th& d^> <' rift IXOC till the heav^nis be AO mon."^ 
Ste Jobxvf. 7 — \2* 


^ 


AGRICULTURAL; 


TOlJ T!S£ GOWSTftUCTION OF FARM YARDS. 

IF dii SAi«rtch|g of gddd ittamiffe hi I^rge quantities be dden^ 
df the ptirticuiar regard of tht |>raftiad fWrmer; t^efdfm 
Ii&d cdhftriiaid^ df die pldeiH in vAMi it is t» be mack €St |*^e. 
He^^, Ib^ely tttll tn^fb ^dP«^^tQrlly ckhn fals r^t^v sti b^g tfbt 
d^Ty the priilcipiil hh^^ on virhich his fhccdfs ftkufk; dejpgHd, but 
M iltrbidi diat of hf$ >^oU fyi^em 6f htatbimdry ftitrft turn, it it 
hdfl^vwr eftttrefcdy common to fe ciftenfive fahn-jrardi !iinpt». 
vided with the means of eofieAIng and jp^efbnring the ncheft snti 
jnoft powerful mamires, and farmers quite inattentive and regard- 
lefs of their lofs. In fomc inftances there are neither drains for 
^;;QQVcying the ^dUi^e from the places in which the aniznab art 
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3^ On the Conftru&ton of a Farm Tards. 

• • '> ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ • ■■ • f » 

J:ept, or refervoirjs for receiving it ; in others it is defigne^ly COSr 

duded «way and loft, as if it were of no value. In genefsj tbo^ 

. the folid part of the manure is by no means well managed, much 

©f it being fuflPered to be fcattered a^oiit and expofed to the.'a<ftjipa 

of the fiin and wind, by which much of its virtue is difTipated ancj . 

Iqft. In many cafes indeed where dung is permitted to be thu% 

expofed fof ^ length. pf time^ It becomes perfectly inert; and 

three or four loads are required \yhere one would have been fuUjf 

iiifficient. It ,i$ evidgit there/ore tW every farmryard fiiould not 

only be pcovided \yith cpnvenierit drains for conveying the"excre- 

tions of. animals, and, proper refervoirs for containing them* but 

means ihould be taken for mixing ^nd impregnating other fth«» 

ft^nc'es with them, in order to augn^ent and increafe fhe quantity., 

The quantity of manure of a farm may be coiifiderably in* 
ci"cafed by proper attention .to. the mixture of other fubftanjcesj 
with the urine of animaU> efpecially where all the different offi-» 
ces for cattle and other flock are fo contrived as to difchargp th^ 
hq\iid, matters which. jthey cpiuaici inpo a prpper receptacle. In 
Sweden and n?any otlier countries particular regard is»paid t<^ 
this b^finefs, and a great variety of vegetable produds as well as 
foils of different kinds are thus immerfed, and even frequently 
placed under the cattle in ]:he houfes in which they ftand. Wh'a{jj 
proportion, in , re^ed to ftrength and effe<5l, manures thus pre- 
pared bear to that of frelh dung, has not yet perhaps been mlly; 
^certainedf There cannot howeyer be any doubt of manures 
preparjsd by means of the procefs of fermentation being very'ef- 
i&cacious in improving the condition of land, when projperl;^ ap- 
plied; . '- 

The ftall-feeding of cattle is like wife another advantageous 
mode of procuring manure, as well as of producing large profits 
of other kinds; but it requires large capital, great attention, and* 
much labour. It is well known that a piece of ground which in 
grafs could not afford food for one animal, will fupply four in 
the ftall, provided its produce be cut at a fuitable time and prop- 
erly adminiftered to them. Befides, double the quantity of ma- 
nure is made from .the feme number of animals. Tiie- advanta- 
ges in the way of milk and fattening are alfo much greater than 
in the- .common practice. This method' of management is pr<iF 
bably not yet fufiiciently employed in many parts of the coujitrj. 

In the Low Countries cattle are fometimes fed with colefced 
cake, which i$ found to be a very wholefome and nutritious fod- 
der*. The expcnce of cultivation and preparation are however, 
probably too great- for fuch a pradice being generally introduced 
■with any profped of advantage. Other fimilar fiibftances may 
perhaps be employed with more fuccefs. 
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Method of d^roying QafterptUen. ig 

^ " THE APPLICATION OF MilLNURES. 

' TT has been commonly* fuppofed by farmers, that feeds and 
JL plants will degenerate, unlefs the. ground on which, they are 
' planted be frequently changed. Some obfervatlons and experi- 
ments that have been lately made in this country, as well as in 
America, {Qem to render the truth of this fi>ppofition doubtful. 
It has been found here, that even potatoes may be conftsmtly 
grown on the fame piece of ground without any degeneration,; 
provided the cuttings be always made from the fineftpotatoes^ 
inftead of the fmalkft and worft, which have a<5lually been eth. 
ployed for this purpofe ; and in this country it has been fhcwxi, hf 
the afhial experiments of Mr. Cooper, that the fame thing hap- 
pens with refpeft to the feeds of the long watery iquafh, early 
peas, potatoes, and feveral other kinds of vegetables. The fame 
principle has, indeed, long ago b^en applied, in the breeding o£ 
animals, by Mr. Battewell. It is gemerally known, that he im- 
proved fels breeds by merely coupling thofe in which the proper- 
ties he wiihed to produce were the mod evident, not regarding 
confanguinity, or any other circumftance. 

This is a matter of fuch extenllve application and importance, 
that it ought mere particnlatly to engage the attention and ob- 
fervation of the pi-a^ical farmer as well as the horticulturift. 
In the application of manures to lands, too^ttle regard feems 

• '*to have been paid both in refpedl to its nature, and the time of its 
Wng (aid on. In regard to the laft, it has been a commont 
pradtice for farmers to apply manures to grafs lands during the 
time of fro ft in the winter. This is certainly an .- impropec prac-* 
tice, asr during fuch periods,, no advantage .can be derived to the 
land from it, and» at the thaw, much of its yirtucs muft be israih- 
ed away, and its foluble parts be deftroyed ; the ground being, 
in this ftate, incapable of abibrbing liquids. Many other reafons 
forbid this practice, which may be feen in an ingenious paper 
written by Dr. Ffi^NWiCK. He cdnceives, that as the'elaftic fluids 
afce the greateft fuppor^&of - vegetation, manures ought to be ap- 
plied under circumftancesthat favour their generation. Thefe, 
he fays, chiefly occur infpring, after the grafs has, in fome^egree, 
covered the ground, by which the dung is fhaded from the fun, 
OE early in the autumn, after the. hay-crop is removed. This laft 
is unqueftionably the ipoft convenient, and leaft objectionable pe- 
riod for the purpofe in queftion* 


. METHOD OF DEatROYING CATERPILLARS. 

IN xht.Profe EJfays and ^.ranfaSiom of the Highland Society ^ voL L 
isTtgiven a i^ceipt for destroying caterpillars on goofeberry 
buihes, t^'hich has obtained a premium from the Society, after 


4^ dn Shacilng t^toH. . 

due examtiiaia«o. Jk is as ibllows : Talce oqie ;iS<^cti pint {tW0 
qaarts Englift) of tobacco liquor, and mix with it one ounce of" 
tflun^ itthea-shls i< dltfiblrodt ^ a bru% initbi^ Ji^Miar» and ^ ^ 
feon jnosbe •beginning of tbe i&aiba ofi y^ou pece^e ^tbeile^K^ ^ 
die^Htfites to& earon by ihe .grub, or cQver/sd (yRJijli itsjeggs, 
vhidi ift||ieBeraliy on the undcr^iide, b(3jid the ie^up, aod<dtav 
your hand gendy p^erdbe haitis.of tbe bruih, listy wiuchi a finafi 
^ir«r^ iii:«fps o£.the liquor ^mA fall on t;be Joaf* and lacbesercr 
they'tottchthe ^g^ it wtQ be defkroyed«>c»* if the wpism (bouiU be 
bittdied,fit 9riil peiifh en a iev miniiteB, ^ofE lony be Ibaken Q& 
«ti$hovEt injuring the leaf. The tobacco liquor >here nxfinticmed,ifi 
tbe fuf^ifluotts 4iioiftme cootaioed in thecroli tah^cco^ vihsoh ,vk 

gefle^ ^^ttt, imdvniixed by 4lie<tobaccanift5 withibur.or ilvre, times 
quantity of &Ad wat^, and fold in ciib ftale, ^as » Jiquor lot 
4eftr<^'^ng bugs. It is ia»faft, ^lothti^ aaore tbaa^.ftrosig infuJ 
£en of tobacco m Muiter ; and vaaj \^ m^de equally well rbf 
adding jnraier*fio any kind cf-^aeco. 


j^ANXjj-ACir.y.RPs, 


ON BLEACHING COTTON, 

r'jp.tifE inaaufaS:uxe st Pafly^^by -Citizen Bowers, ibr ^ 

JL Caching Cdtton-oioth, in whiqh^the procefiinvcntect bf 
Cifci{£enrCiriA«F/DAL is.e»fdo^d,is.the feftin- France .wJbich Jias 
been^amed^oaon>aiargefcaJie. ^Tbe <fucosfs basfirrpailed ex* 
pe&ation ; and the praprktors^isf tfaaCJsftabiifhment are^piocfifid- 
iag to multiply tiiemvin many ■ paxts <if the .-Republic, ^nid .efpe* 
ciadly 4n?BttIgi^ni, where the laanufa&ure «f linen ^c^loth is iCon* 
iixkrable. The bleadhing of thefe laftaSfU^cheafiery and .the 
ppOcersihaS'beea^ztreRieiy'iinipltlkxi by. the iatelligenpe of Citi«> 
cen Boi>aLi£a»>'0Qe'Of»the-mantffaD£lur6rB.; t«ifoorihGee]daysfttf- 
fice, at preibntf to.giyc to d&e ^oarfefl. linen a. degree o£.whitfiQc& 
iix^hidi lihe .blaacbers in general xuily obtainsby longand. ciqwnfiTe 
methods. TheoFirft Conful, accompaniedvby.theThiiitdCQnfttl> 
and die Miaifterof lateriori ^JBeQtiatdy«lK>r«fiitiiiisaiianafa£fcQre ; 
he miatttely ii^pefted all the.dcfartmeats ; traced, die :opciatioa 
ofcpmbing, of fpinning, and of weavifg.; and terminated ^hit^ 
▼ifit by examining the bleaching machine, executed on the model 
of that of Citizen Chapta^. He (aw wrought in this machine^^ 
by a dngle x>paatton, aooo-metres. of cotton-cloth* jAiU>tfaer ve- 
ry valuable experiment has been made, under the care of Cltiaea 
Chaptal, in the fame neinufa^ure, and itSifalLfucceis merits the 
greateft publicity : this is the ordhyary wsdhit^g .of iiiien, jcoo^ 
of which iiave been made, after^xnany. trials, Qn.many in^soi 
pairs of Iheets, chofcn among the dirtieft in the H6tcl Diem #t 
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Paris. THe tmJform refiilt of tHefe experiments hi thai It fcarce« 
If feqalres half of die ordinary expence ; that two oi* three days 
are flifficidnt to terminate the operation ; that* the linen is neither 
altered by the Uquor, nOr reht, nor worn, as it dnly pdtfes once 
through the Hands, and that there is no neceflity to beat it ; and, 
laftl'y, that the akaline liquor ma(dfe ufe of, penetra£ing by the ex- 
treme heatof Ae apparatus, into the weft erf the linen, all the for- 
eign n&'aterials attached to it, a?nd all mfedtioils mmfma introduced 
into it, are dfeftroyed'. Which cannot be expc6fed froni ordinarjr 
lye, and which fiiqutently become, ^fpeciaKy in hofpitdsi the 
germ of dangerous maladies. 

A NEW METHOD OF _^ BLEACHING HOUSEHOLD 

tiNEN. 

AN account has already been given of the procefs recom- 
mended by Citizen ChaptaFto bleach cotton, which con- 
fifts in impregnating it with an alkaline tye, and expbfing it, irt 
that condition, to 3ie Vapour of boiling water. We hkve fmce 
made mention, after the fame learned man, of the fticcefs which 
his procefs had obtained, and of the improvements made upon it 
in Ireland, where the public papers had cart-iedthe account of it ;^ 
at Paris, in the manufadhire of Citizen Bawehs; amd in many" 
fimilar eftablifhments, x^hith this .manufe£hirer has formed, in 
partnerfhip with ahbtHefr diftittguHhed artift, Citizen Bourlier, in 
diflFerent parts of France, fimplfe machines have been contrived' 
to turn the ftuffs in the apparatus, and to prefent them on all 
fides to the vajpour. Jt' has been- found, that linen requires only 
s^weak lye ;» but that, to bleach it completely, the a<flion of die 
lye fliould operate alternately with- that of the atmo^herical air ; 
artd, at length, they have been enabled to produce, m two of 
three days, a perfeft Whitenefs on the coarfeflr Kheh^^ and for a 
price lefs, by half, th^n th^t of otdinary bWacfifng. 

Citizen Chaptal, wifliing to carry as for a» pofllbfe tfcri Utility 
of'his procefs, has m'adfe ati experimental ufe of it for thewafliing 
of linen. Trials have been made on fome hundred' pairof fheets 
taken from the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, and feleded from among 
the dirtieft ; and it is allowed that they have been perfedlly waih- 
ed in two days, a^feven tehths only of the ordinary expence. 
Attodier advantage actdndl it, that froih their not being fubmit- 
ted to^ batting, Cft the other <^ra^oii3 of wa&er-women, they ate 
much lefs worn away, and the extreme heat to which they are 
expoied, muft totally deftroy in them every contagious principle. 

IMPK0«EMENT8 IN THE ART OF MAKING PAPER. 

CITIZEN" Segui^j, who has been employed, for five years 
paft, in the art of making paper, has obtained for his firft 
reftlts the means of performing in fome hours what before re- 
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quired a procef$ of feveral mondis ; he has, at length, fucceedei. 
fo far as to fubftitate ftraw for rags, in this manufaiflure ; and 
he has prefented to the clais a number c^ fpecimens of paper 
fanned with this fubftance. This paper is not yet as white as 
that made with. wcU-forted rags;. but Citizen Seguin remarks^ 
that this imperfedion U owinc to the littlie care taken in making 
it, and not to the nature of the fird materials f and that in its 
prefent condition it may yery well fuffice for counting-houfe» 
writings, law*writings, and all printing of a common nature. 
The auth6r has not, as yet» communicated his procefs. 

CHIMNEYS UNNECESSARY. 

■ * ■ ■ 

IT is known, that vrooif on being burnt, yields ohe-fixth ofit^ 
weight of coal and five-fixths of fmoke, containing a confid« 
crable proportion of inflammable air, which is commonly wafte4^ 
without ufe^ For emplopng it to the purpofe of heating and il- 
luminating the roqm at the. fam^ time, an apparatus has been 
diicovered by Citizen Le bow, engineer, of bridges and roads^ 
which he calls thermolamp, .confiding of a box or vefTel, in which 
the double advantage of heating and illuminating is uhitedl 
The fmoke rifing out of it, freed from. all vapours and foot, may 
be condij<Sted througl^ the fmaUeft tubes, which may eafily be 
concealed in the plafter of the walls or ceilin|^. They may be 
made of piled filk, but t^e' ori^ce mud confifl of metal to pre- 
Tent the burning, of the filk wben the air takes fire at the con- 
tact with the atmofpberical air. By this apparatus chimneys be- 
come quite needlefs, as the flame may be conducted in a moment 
from one apartment to another, without leaving either foot, aihes, 
or coals. The fire thus produced wants no particular care tcr" 
be kep^ up, and has^ befides the advantage that its pure light may 
be formed inta flowers, feftoons, &c. or it may be made to' emit 
its light from above in the pureft brightnefs. The author of this 
curious difcovery; who ai^nounced it to the National Inftitute iit 
the year 7, is preparing, for publication a full' account of its na^ 
tare and compofition.. 

From the ** Decade Philosophise J^ 

MEMOIR OF A METHOD OF PAINTING WITH MILK. 
By A. A. Caoet-de-Vaux, Member of the ^cademUaJ Society of 

Sciences,- 

IPublilhed, in the " FeuUle de Cultivateur," but at a time when 
the thon^^hts of every one were abforbed by the public mii^ 
fortunes, a firigular economical procefs for painting, which the 
want of materials induced me to fubftitute inftead* of painting ill 
diftemper. , 


Memoir of a Method of Feinting wih MSI* 4^ 

• 

T;*ake ikixnmed milk, one quart, (or one PaA pint)— fffHi 
flacked Kme, &t oonces— oil of carraway, or linfeed^ or nutyfour 
fOonces— -Spanifh whiter fay whiting, five pounds. 

Put the linrje into a veffel of ftone ware, and pour tipon it a 
fu$cient quantity of milk, to make a fmootji mixture ; then ddd 
tljie oil by degrees, ftirrjng the mixture by a imall wooden fpatil* 
la, then add tlie remainder of the milk, and finally, the Spanilh 
white. Skimmed milk in fummer is often curdled, but t]bi^ i^ of 
no confequence, a^ its 'fluidity is foon reftored by its contadl with 
the lime. It Is, hovrevef, abfolutely neceffary that it ftiould not 
be four, for jin that cafe it wcMild form with, the lin^e a kind of 
calcanous ace.tite, fufceptible of attrafting moifture. • 

The h'me is Hackened by pilunging it into t^atiir, Rawing it . 
out, and laying it to fall to p.iece^s m j[he air. 

It is indifferent which 43ftlie tkree oris abore meiitioned we 
ufe ; however, for painting wWtei "die oil of ciMHraways is to be 
preferred, as it is colorlefs. For painting with the ochres, the 
commoneft lamp-oil may be uied. 

The oil, when mixed yrith the ^rnilk and lime, difappears, being 
entirely dUIblved by the lime, with wnich it fonns a calcarious 
foap. 

J'he apanifh /white mtftt be cmntbled, apd jjendy fpread upon 
tiie furface of the liquid, which it gradually imbibies, and at laft 
finks ; it muft then be ftirred wixh a ftick. Tliis paint is colour* 
cd like diftempcr, with cbajxoal levigated i^ water, yellow ochre, 
&c. It is ufed in the fame manner a$ diQ:jemiper. 

The quantity above jjieptipned i^ flifl^cient fof painting the 
Qrft layec of fix toifes. 

One of the properties of my paint, which we may term MUk 
jyifiemper PamU {Petnture au kit de trempej is, that it will kee|k 
for whole months, and requires neither time nor fire, nor eyeu 
maniputation.; in ten ininutes we may prepare enough of it to . 
paint a whole houfe. 

One may fleep in a chamber the i^ight after it ha$ been painted. , 

A fingle coating is fufficient fpr places that have already been 
painted. . It is not neceffary to lay on two, unlefs where greafe 
ipots repel the firfl coating ; thefefljiould be removed by waihing 
them off with ftrong liipe watei*, or a ley of foap> or fcraped off. 

New wood requires two coatingSi Qne coating is fufficient 
for a (lair-cafe, paifage, or ciellng. 

I have fince given a greater degree of folidi^y to this method 
©f painting, for it has been ray aim, not only to fubflitute it in 
the place of painting in diflemper, but alfo of oilpain^. 

Refinous Milk Painting. 

For work out of doors I add to the Milk Diflemper Painting — 
flacked lime, 2 ounces— oil, 2 oz. — ^white Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. 

The pitch is to be melted in the oil by a gentle heat, and add- 
ed to the fmooth mixture of milk and oil. In cold weather tlio 
mixture fhould be warmed, to prevent its cooling the pitch \^ 


fuddenly, and to BidlitatQ its union with the millc.^dline. 
This painting has fi)me analogy with that known by the A^^m^M 
encaftic. 

([<Cjr There appears to be a miftake refpoftlng the (jnantity o£ 
HJfilk, occaflone.d, np doubt, by the tranflator-^two. quarts of Mfft 
are requifite for the' materials mentioned* or they may be fp far 
dihited astp Spread conyeniendy with a brnfh. 

The cheapnd^ of the articles for this Painty znakes it an impor- 
tant objed for thofepepple that have large wopden houfes -an^ 
fences. * ' • 

An experiment has been pade with this Paint in this countiry, 
and it, at prefect; ^fiP^^ ^P anfwer perfe<5tly the defcriptipa of 
the inventor.] . ' ' 


BIOGRAPHY, and NOTICES of DlSTINGUISa- 

ED PERSONS. 


TITUS LrVIUS, THE ROMAN HISfPOIUAN. 

TITUS Xivitts may be ranked ampng the moft cdcbratfi4 
hiftorians that the world has ever produced. He compofed 
abiftoryof Rome from the ftiundation of the city, tothe conr 
clufion of die German wai- condnded by Drufus, in the time of 
the emperor "Auguftus. ' This great work confided oii^inaUy 
of one hundred and forty books ; ' of which there now remain only 
thirty-five, viz. the firft I>ecade, and the whole from book tw^n- 
,ty.one tp book forty-five; both inclufiye. Of the other hundred 
"and five books, • nothing more hais furvivcd the ravages of thae 
and barbariafts tharf their general contents. In a perfpicuous ar-p 
•rangemcnt of his fnbjeft, lii a full- and eirciimfi^nttal account of 
tranfadlions, in the expreffion of chara6ters and bthcr objeds of 
defcription, in juftnefs and aptitude of fentrmenty stnd an air of 
majcfty pervading the whole cbmpofitidn,' this author may be 
regarded as one of die be A models extant of hiftorjcal narrative. 
Hisftyle is fplendid without inerietricious omasient, andcdpious 
without being redutidant ; a fluency t6 which Quintilian gives, 
lihe expreffive appellation of /fli?tfii uhertas. AraongS the beauties 
which we admire in his writings, befides the animated fpceche^ 
frequently interfperfed, ar6 thofe eoncife and peculiarly applicable? 
eulogiums, with which he charac^erifes every eminent perfon 
mentioned, at the clofe of their life. Of his induftry in collating, 
and his judgment in deciding upon the preference due to difTen- 
tieiit authorities, in matters of teftiihony, the work affords num- 
berlefs proofs. < Of the freedom and impartiality, with which he 
treated even of the recent periods of hiftory, diere conuot be 
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^f^GT^ ppjwkiciqg^yideflce, clan that he -was rallied by Auguft^j* . . 
asafevQTpr of Fompcy j 4wi ib^u under ihcfeipe exnperpr, b« 
p^ only beftowed ujyu Cicero the tribute Qf warm approbation. 
jMAjtfdai^d to sifcribef Jn. an age wheu their nsuues were obnoxiQU5# 
^v^n to Brutus juid Caffius the virtues of confiftency and patrU 
4Mafin. Jfki any thmgthe condud of Liyy vioJatesQur.ftoti- 
^i^ms Qf biftoric^ dignity, it is the apparent cQjnplacency an4 
jmcT^i^Sf with which he every ysrhere mentions the popular bdfcf 
JB Pijo^n? ^u4 prodigies ; but this was the general fuperftition qf 
febp tinaes j and totally tp renounce the prejudices of fvjptirftitipus 
f4|M3a^9$^ is ihe'laf^ .hfirpic facriftce to pbilofophical ifcepuciJiTV 
Jn .geper^), however, the 4:redulity of JLiyy appears to be rathfit 
fiflfe^aed than real i and his: a<;c^unt of the exit pf ISLcmifilusf, ja 
^ &l|oiyijig paflagc, iiiay he adduced >9? an inftance in oonficur 
i^tion of this reniarE 

His hntnortaiiius eSik cferUus^ quum ad txerekum ^recemfindmm * 
tonqtonem In campo ad Cofnt pahtdem hcAerety fuhita i%9ria temfifiate 
cum magnofra^e twiiirtlitfiptt tarn denfi regem ^peruU nimh, ut com^ 
JPeSum ejus cohcioni ab/lultrit : nee deindein ttfris Romidusfuiu Ro^ 
mana f^es^fedtxto fandem pa'wre^' poflqudm e» tmn turbkk die/dtema ^ 
iranquxSa hcc ridat, uht vtmuxmfeaem regtam tkdk ; HfifiAk* enddoi 
fijmibuSi quiproxtmi^eterant^/Mimem rapiumfroielia; kmen W«Ar 
JrOrhUatis metu iSny mafhim afrquamdntjllentiuni okinutL Dmndc a pau» 
els fttitiofaSo, DtumDeo natumy regenn partntemque urhis Romans Jatm 
k>eretmrverfi*Rdmulumjuient; paeem precUnis e^epofeuntj ufi veUns'ptfOr ^ 
pihus Juam- femper fofpitet progenlem. Fuiffe credo tumquoque aliqu^y 
^ui Sfcerptum regem Pairum mahihus taciti arguerenf s maneumi 0nim 
hoc qwique\^^ perohfcura^fama^ litani aUeram admiraih v/fi, ^ pa^ 
*oor prifens ntfbilitavit, CmfiRo etiam unius h^minis dddita rd dedtur 
fiks : namque Proculus Jtdius fMcifa civitate defiderto regisy £|f wfrnfa 
Ptstrlhusy gramsy ut traditury quamvis tnagn£ ret auSoi^y m censionem 
prot&L ^RomukiSy trtqutty ^iritesy parens urMi htfjusyptrima bodkma 
iuce ctelo repente delapfiUyfe m'dn ohviwn dedit : quum profy/i^i^ofvtf^ 
njenerahundufqw aftktffemipeiens precihws, id cffntrttintuepifaseff^; j^ks, 
nunciay htquiiy Romanisy Ctekfies ita velky ut mea Rema c^put sriis ter- 
rairumjit : promde rem miJltarem colant : fitantquey c5* iiap^/ieris /rd- 
tlanty nuilas ppesi humanas armii Remanis refijkre poffe. S^Cy'mqmi^ 
locutusyfuhlifnis Mit. Mirismy quantum ilR w^ nuneiflnti iacjidd 
fuerit ; quaiftque dejtderium Romuli apud plfbem exerciinrnqtsey JkSa 
jide immorialitathy knitum fit* 

Scarcely any iQci4ei|t in ancient hjftory favors napre qf the 
marvellous than the . account above deliv-ered refpe^ing tho firft 
Roman ki^g : and anaidft aU the folemnity with which it is re- 
lated, W€ may perceive- that the hiftorian was not the dupe vS 
credulity. Thgre is Imore implied than the author thought pro^:^- 
6ir to avow, in the fentence, Fuiffe credo y &c. In whatever light 
this anecdote be viewed, it is involved in. perplexity. That Rom- 
j^lus .affe^e.d a defpotic power, is not only highly probable, from 
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4$ Titus LhiuSf the Remau Hl/lman* 

his al^rmg difpolition) but feems to be confirmed by his reeent 
appointment of the CeUres^ as a guard to his perfon. He might 
therefore naturally incur the odium of the Patricians, whofe im- 
portance was diminiftiedi and their inftitution rendered abortive, 
by ihe encreafe of hrs power. But that they fliould chooPe the 
^opportunity of a military review, for the purpofe of removing 
the tyrant by a violent death, feems not very confiftent with the 
ididates even of common prudence ; and it is die more incredi- 
1>k, as the circiimftance which favored the ejcccution of the plot, 
15 reprefented to h,ave been entirely a fortuitous bccurrence. The 
iempeft which is faid to have happened, is not eafily rccbncSabte 
with our knowledge c^that phenomenon. Such a cloud, or mift, 
as could have enveloped Romulus from the eyes of the aiFembly, 
is not a natural concdmitant of a thunder-ftorm. There is fonic 
reafbn to fufpe^t, that both the noife and cloud, if they a6tua^]r 
leidfted, were artificial^ th^ ^rmer intended to divert the atten- 
tion of the fpedtators, and the lat^^r tp coQceal the tranfadtion. 
The word fragpr, a noife or craf}}^ appears to be an unnece/Tary 
;iddition where thunder is ezprefle^, though fprnetimes fo ufed 
by the poets ; .aftd may therefore imply fuch.a npife from feme 
other caufe. }f Romulus wa$ ](Ille4 hj- suiy pointed or fharp* 
edged yreapon, bi^ blood jnight have been difooyered pn the fpot ; 
or if by other meajis, ftijl the body was equally an obje<3: of pub- 
lic afcertainment. If the people fufpe<5ted the i^tricians to be 
guilty of murder, why did they pot endeavour to trace the fa£t 
by tlus evidence ? and if th^ Patricians were really innocent, why 
idid they not urge the exapfiipatipn ^ Bup the body, without 
idoubl, was iecreted to favor the imppfture. The whole namu 
tive is ftrODgly ^narked with circumftances calculated jtp afied 
credulity with ideas of national importance ; and to countenance 
the defigii, there is evidently a chafm in the S-oman hiftbry im- 
2nediately preceding this tranfafiiozi* and intimately connected 
svith it 

Livy was bom at Pata^rium, and has been charged by Aiinius 
PoUio and others with the provincial diale<3 of his country. The 
4>bje6^ions to his Patavinicy, as it is called, relate chiefly to the 
jTpelling of fome words ; in which, however, there feems to be 
aiothing fo peculiar, as either to occasion any obfcurity or merit 
i^prehenfion. 

Livy and SaUuft bem|^ the only two ezifting rivak in Homan 
hiftory, it may not be improper to draw a ifaort comparifon.be- 
tween them, in rcfpedt of th«r pnncfpal qualities, as writers. 
With regard to language, there is lefs apparent afFeftation in Li- 
vy than in Salluft. The narrative of both is diftinguiflied by an 
devationoffl:yle:/die devation of Salluftfeems to be often Sup- 
ported by the dignity of aflumed virtue $ that of Livy by a ma- 
jefiic air of hiilorical, and fometimes of national importance. In 
the drawing of charaders, SaUuft infufes more expreflSon, and 
livy more fulbefs ipxo the features. In the fpeeches afcribcd to 
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partlctdar perfons, thefe writers are equally elegant and aniraatietL 
So great was the fame of Livy in his own life-time, that peoi- 
ple came from the extremity of Spain an^i^anl, for tie parpoie ' 
only of beholding fo celebrated a hiftorlan, who was regarded, 
for his abilities, as a prodigy. This aflFords a ftrong procrf", not 
only of the literary taffie whicli then prevailed over the mod er- 
tenllve of the Roman provinces, but of the extraordinary pains 
with which Co great a work muft h^ve been propagated, when, 
the art of printing was unknown. In the fifteenth century, upon 
the revival of learning in Europe, the nsane-of this great writer 
recovered its ancient veneradon ^ and Alphonfus of ArragOHf 
with a fuperftition chara6leriftic of that age, requeued of the 
people of Padua, where Ljvy was bom*, and is faid to have been 
buried, to be favored by them with the band wiitoh had written 
£0 admirable a work. 

JOHN WALLIS, D. Ul 

THE Oiginafe of the following Letters, written by this great 
Mathematician, prove the vaft power of abftradtion which 
1ms ftrong and energetic mind pofleiTed : 

- ** Dcc£fnier 2lf 1669^ 

. ** In the datk night, m bed,- without pen, ink, or paper, or any 
*thing equivalent, i ^d, by memory, extraft the fquare-root rf 

* 3,0000 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 000004 00000, 00000, 

* which I found to be, 177205, 08075, 68077, ^93 5 S^ fi*"^ * ^^ 
««*did the next day commit ic to writing." 

" February 18, iS^Oyfylo jIngKa. 

** Johannes Greorgius PeUkower ( Regiomontanus Boruffus)- 
** giving me a vifit, and defiring an example of the like (when I 
«<^had for a long time been afSidled with a quartan ague) I did 
«* that night propofe to myfelf (in bed by dark) without help to^ 
^•my memory, a number in fifty-three places. 

"2,4681, 3579* IOT2, 141 I, 1315, 16^8, 20^7, 192I, 2224s, 

"2628, 3023, 2527, 2931, of which I extraded ^ fquare root 
** of 27 places, viz* 

"157, K>30, 1687, 1482, 8058, 1715, 2171, proxlme ; which 
*^ numbers (as well as the other) I did not commit to paper tall 
<^he gave me another vifit March following, when I did frtom 
« my memory dictate them to him, who then wrote them from 
^ my mouth, and took them with him to examine. 

«* Yours, 

"John Wallis-'* 

** (hcforJy Feir. 16, 1 6 80. 
« For Mr. Thomas Smith, B. D. 
" Fellow of Magdelen College,'* 
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. * ISAAC fiAR&OW, DUD. 

Tiftr pf ecttfTor oNfer Ifaac Ntfwton in mirfustrtiticS, ^j^rfeat ' 
fefioiaf, and'an»9ft able Dfviire, was a very tioleYit Cata- 
li-er ; and cJn Chafles the Second's rcttiffl, nothing being dbni^ 
for him, he t^ote this diftich : 

7tf magis optavit redlluirumy Carole^ mm&f 
£t nmojUfifii t$ redijjfe mnurm 

O how wy bfseaft^ did e^r burn 
To fe» «tty Ia\^«l Kmp rot»m ! 
Yet, wWlft hU ha^y &CQ I bl«^ 
N» dn&h^ felt Its- itkfi»enco ie^ 

tliv, tV*ifliaitfe, Jri a/£etter addtefSd to AfchBiffibp TUldtfort-, 
which is prefixed to the folio edition of Df. BirfbWs Works; 
lays, " His firft fchooling was at the Charter-houfe, London, for 
two or three years ; When hii gfeAtert rfecreation was fuch fports ^ 
as brongbt €d> figh^ng aniotlg. the boys.- ^ In .hi& afc€r-ttm^ a: ve«^ 
T^ great GOUragd r^^malnedy wh^rec^ rmxij- inftaiiceft might be i&t 

' down ; yet he had perfe<5bly fubdUed all iflcfination-to'qiiai?rellin^ 5 
but a negligence of cloaths did always continue with him. For 
his fwok he- minded it' not, and his father had little hopes of fuc- 
cefe itr the profefllo^ir of a fcholaJp^ to 'which he had'deligiiedHirti. 
Kay,- tiiere was then ib little appearatute of diat* ooniibrt which' 
b«^ father afterward received from him, that he often'* folcmnly* 
Wiifhed, that if it pleafed God to take sway any of hfk children' 
from him, it might be his foa li^c* So vain a thing is ntan1# 
judgment, and our providence unfit to guide our own afBurs !" 

WheiY Charles the Second made him Mafter of Trinity Col- 
lege- iii^ C!amb#idge, he faidi he had giVen that dignity toi the bed 
feholof m tfie Milgdom. 

Hi* Btegrapher fays, •* For ouf Plays, he was ^ eijeixiy t»' 
t^^m, as » principal^ t^xxft of the debai^hery of the times (the 
ether caufes he thought to* be the Ppettch education; afid dre ill 
ctauaples' of great? perlbns. ) Hi was Vety f#ee: in tdse ufe of to- 
batfco,' bdievfftg it ^d help to r^gulatJe his thinking.** 

* In his perfon he was very thin and fmall, bat had a' mfiid^ of 
flich flbitrage, diat *«*otte ftiovning gofng oM of a frient?s hottfe, 
balbt^d d hug& attfd 3erce maftif was <»hained tfp (syts he ^ik6r td 
b^aii diis ckfy) the dog fiew at Mm^ arnd he ha^ tliat pt^^r 

' cOttfage to talee him by thfe th'toat, ;4fidy aft^r much ftrttggliilg, 
bore him to the^gi<i($Ui}d, ainilr held him^ there till thii f^eopl^ c^md 
rife and |>art them, without any other hurt than the draining of 
his ha^dfi, •ft-fiich he felt fome days after." 

Charles ^e Second, who was a- maft of a- moft extelfent un- 
derftanding whenever he thougJk fit tt> tttvt it, vt^^d: to fay of 
Dr. Barrow, that he exhaufted eirery iubje<a which he treated* 
JIow well-founded this obfervation was, let the following quo- 
tation, contsCining a definition of Wit, evince. It is taken from 
his Sermon "Againft Foolilh Talking and Jefting." 
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** Wilis indeed,'* lays tHis ereat Divine, " a thing fo vei&tile 
and muld^nm, appearing in w many (hapes, fo many pofhires^ 
fo many gaz^bs, ^ vanoufly apprehended by feveral eyes and 
judgments, that it ieemeth no lefs hard to fettle a clear and cer- 
tain notion thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to de- 
fine the fieure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allu- 
fion to a known (lory, or in feaibnable application of a trivial 
laying, or in forging an appoQte tale ; fometimes it playeth on 
words and phrafes, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
fenfe, or the affinity of their found ; fometimes it is wrapped up 
m a drels of humorous expreffion ; fometimes it lurketh under 
an odd fmtilitude ; fometimes it is lodged in a fly quedion, in a 
fmart anfwer, in a quirkifh reafon, in a fhrewd intimation, in cun« 
ningly diverting or fmartly retorting an objedion : fometimes it 
is couched in a bold fcheme of fpeech, in a tart crony or in a lufty 
hyperbole, in a ftartllng metaphor, in a plaufible reconciling of 
contradictions, or in acute nonfenfe ; fometimes a fcenical repre- 
lentation of perfbns or things, a counterfeit fpeech, a mimical 
look or gefture, paileth for it ; fometimes an affedted' firapHcity, 
fometimes a prefumptuous bluntnefs, gives it being ; fometimes 
it rifeth only from a lucky hitting upon what is ftrange, fome- 
times from a crafty wrefting obvious matter to the purpofe ; of- 
ten. it confifteth in one knows not what, and fpringeth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its way's are unaccountable and inexplica- 
ble, being ' anfwerable to the numberlefs rovings of fancy and 
windings of language. It is, in fhort, a manner of {peaking out 
of the umple and plain way (fuch as reafon teacheth and proveth 
things by,) which, by a pretty furprlfing uncouthnefs In conceit 
or expreffion, doth affedt and amufe the fancy, ftirrins; it in fome 
wonder, and breeding fome delight thereto. It rai&th admira- 
tion, as (Ignifying a nimble fagacity of apprehenfion, a fpeclal 
felicity of invention, a veracity of fpirit and reach of wjt more 
than vulgar, k feeming to argue a rare quicknefs of parts, that 
one can fetch In remote conceits applicable, a notable fklll that 
he can dextroufly accommodate them to the purpofe before him, 
together with a lively briiknefs of humour, not apt to damp thofe 
fjp^ortful flaihes of imagination : whence, in Ariftotle, fuch pcr- 
fons are called dextrous men, and men of facile and verfatile 
manners, who can eafily turn themfelves to all things, or turn all 
things to themfelves. It alfo procureth delight by gratifying «u- 
riofity with its rarenefs, or femblance of difficulty (as monfters, 
not for their beauty but for their rarity, as juggling tricks, not 
for their ufe but for their abftrufenefs, are beheld with pleafure,) 
by diverting the mind from its road erf ferious thoughts, by in- 
ftilling gaiety and airyncfs of fpirit, by provoking to fuch diibo- 
fitions of fpirit in way of emulation or complaifance, and by fea- 
foning matters otherwife diftaftefttl or infipid with an unufuad 
and thence grateful tang." 
* H 


Tbi$ fojlowtog Letter to Dr. Jolm Ma|iitfofi^ fmoSthQCkt^^ 
fk?m fxokSpK$ (and whii8h.t9;ia<:lu4ed in a (mk^ of federal otibcc 
fe^namts of foQie eS t]^ grcateft* Hterajry ChWd<^k<^ of tbe laft 

pean Maga8}ine») viriU faratfli the reader wi^ a i|»cinien of Dr« 
BaixQw's epJIowy talents : 

'' . ■ « • ' • ' . • . . 

» 
•*i^lARE SIR, 

"1 doe heartily bid you Tjxekame hoine» and receiTRe. your kind 
falutationfi ujodtiankfiilly ; but your proj^^ concerning Mr. Da* 
vies I cannot adtnitt. Trinity CoUege is, God be tfiankeclt ii| 
peace (I wifb aJU Chriftei^dome were fo. well«). and it is mj 
duty, if :I «;an». to keep* uproars thence. I doe wifh Mr* Davis 
heartily well, and would doe him any good I could ; but this I 
condeive neitlicr faifible npr fitting. We (hall difcourfe more of 
it whe^n I come* I have ieverely adoiomftied T. H. for his 
clownift pofcronry in not daring to encountre the gentle Monficur 
that ialutod him from Blois. Pardon my grave avocations that 
I 4v|err fay^ more tilll fiall be fo happy to fee you* In the 
meape time (with my bei^.\yiihe$.and &rvicesto jou, your goo4 
Madam. Comfonable, the gpod Dodlor,) and all our friends) i 
am> Deare Sir, 

Ypur moft afeftionatcfiiend, . 

, ; and obliged fervant, 

Trin. Col. July 19, 1673. IS- BARROW/^ 


DR. 5.YDENHAM. , 

THIS great obferver of nature ftill keeps hFs well-earned^ and 
long-acknowledged mec^ical fame, amidft the-modern wild- 
nefs. of theory and fingularrty of pra<5tiQe. . " Opimonum commaUa, 
ikUt clks^^ fays Tully very beautifully, ^^Naturajudkia conErmatJ* 
, Sydenham had a troop of horfe when King Charles^ Uie FirH 
Iiad made a garnfon town of 0!Afi3rd, and (ludied medicine b|( 
accidentally falling into the company of Dr. Coxe, an eminent 
phyilcian, whp, finding; him to be a man of great parts, recom- 
mended to him hia own profeSion, and gave (lim dixe£i:ions for 
his method. Qf purfutng his fiudies in that art* Thefe he piufued 
xvith fuch fucceis, that in a few years afterwards he became the 
chjefphyficiap of the metropolis. 

Sir Richard Blackmore ^ys of him« <<tha|: he^ built all, his 
majcima and rules of.pra<5lice upon repeated obfervatipns on th^ 
nature and properties of difeafes, and on the ppwer of remedies ^1 
tliat he compiled fb good a hiftory o£ diftempers, and fo preva- 
lent a method of cure, that he has advanced the healing art more 
than Dr. Wallis, with all his curious fpeculations and fanciful 
hypothefcs.'' 


Dr. Syimitim, $'' 

In the Deatcatlon of one of his Treatifcs to his friend Dr. 
Mapletoft, Sydenham fays, ^* that the medical art could not be 
learned fo well, and fo furely, as by ufe and experience ; and that 
he who fboulj. pay the nicell and jnoft; accurate attention to the 
fymptdms of diftempers, would fucceed beft to findSdg out the 
true means of cure.'* He fays afterwards, "that it was no fmall 
'fcnAiGii'to liis method tliat it was approved by Mr. Locke, % 
common friend to them both, who had diligently cohUderBd it 5 
'than whom,^ adds he, " whether I confider his getiius, pr the 
acutenefs and accuracy of his judgment, and his anrieiit (Ithat is 
the beft) moi^k, I hardly think that I can 'find any oHe fuperiort 
certainly very few that are equal to hi«%.*" 

' fS/de^haiili had fuch confidence in exercife^ on horfebi^pk,' Ait 
in otiQ of his inedicafl Treatifes hfe iays, " tliat if any ^Pao weic 
po^e/fed of a remedy that would do eqifal feryictf Co :the humera 
conftitution with riding gently on horfeback twice a-day, he 
would be in pofTeflion of the PhilofophePs Stone.'* 

The very extraordinary cafe mentioned by this great Phyfi- 
cian, of the cure of a moft inveterate diarrhoea, in a learned Pre- 
late, t>y flow Joumies on horfeback, was that of Seth Ward, the 
Bifhop of Saitun, a great Mathematician^ and one of the fird 
Membets of *he Roy3u Society. It is mentioned in the Life o£ 
the Bifho^ by Dr. Walter Pop^. 

Sydenh^n died of the gout ; and in the latter part of his life 
is defcribfjd as yifitjjd with thai dreadful difordcr, and fitting 
aesir an 0pen window, on the grx>und-fioor of his houfe in St. 
•James's^uanet refpiring the cool, breeze on a fummer's evenings 
and tefld(9:ingvfith{i(ei>eni^ countenance, and great con^placency, 
on -the attevi^^tipa to. human- mife^ that Jus ikill in hb art had en- 
abiedlHm'tO|^e« . WJjile this divine man was enjoying one of 
thefe delicious reveries, a thief took away irom the table near to 
which he was fitting, a filver tankard filled with his favorite bcv- 
erage^ fmalU>ear in which a fprigof rtufmary had been immerfed, 
and ram off with it. Sydenham was too lame in. his feet to ring 
his bdil, ai)4 too leeble in his voice to give the alarm after him* 

Sydenham has been accufed^ of discouraging fbideat$ in medi- 
cine from reading on their very complicated art. When Sir 
Richard Blackmore aiked what books he fhould read on his pro- 
feflion, he replied, <* Read Don Quixote j it is a very good book 
—I read it filll." There might be many reafons given for this 
advice : at that time, perhaps, the art of medicine was not ap- 
proaching fo nearly to a fcience as it is at prefent. He> perhaps, 
difcovered that Sir Richard had as little geuius for medicine as 
he had for poetry j and he, very well knew, that in a profefliott 
which peculiarly requires obfervation and difcrimination, booki 
alone cannot fupply what Nature has denied. 


^s: 


* Mr.' Locke appended a copy of Latin verfcs to Dr. Sydcni- 
-Jiairi's-^* Treatii'b upon Feycrs." 
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f » Robert Kd/ifM, E/q.—Boerhem* 


ROBERT NELSON, Es<^ 

TtllS learned and l>i6U8 Gendenian was pecuKarly fplendid 
in his drefs and appearance. He was not willing to ten* 
dcr the praaice of piety more diflScult than was neceffary ; and, 
to attra<a mankind to goodncfs, he fubmitted to embcUifh the 
fcharms of virtue by the grac^ of elegance j thinking, perhaps, 
with Virgil^ 

ixratior et pulchrb venSent in terpen ^irfui : 
Virtue more pleafing in a pleafing form, 

"Dr. Johnfon always fuppofed that Mr. Richardfon had Mr. 
^elfon in his thoughts, when he delineated the chara^er of Sic 
Charles Gtazidifoa. 


IBbJERHAAVE. 

**'1plFT'Sryeai% are now elapfed,*' fays the letoied Barot 
JS Haller, ««fince I was the <fifciple of the immortal Boer- 
iiaave ; but his immage is continually pre&nt to my mind^ t 
hare always before my eyes the venerable fitnplkity of that greait 
roan« who pofle'ffed i^ an awinent degree the power of perfuaiion* 
How often have 1 heard him fay, when he fp6ke of the precepts 
of the Gofpel, that the Divine Teacher of it had nmch more 
knowledge of the human heatt than Socrates t He particukrly 
alluded to th^t fentence in the New Teftament, "Whofoevcr 
looketh after a woman to luft after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart : for,*' added my iUUmnous maftcf , 
**the firft attacks of vice are always feeble; reafbn has then fome 
power over the mind. It is then in the very moment that fuch 
thoughts Occur as have a tendency to withdraw us from our du- 
ty, that if we with diligence fupprefs them, and turn oiir atten- 
tion to fortiething elfe. We may avoid the approaching danger, 
and not fall into the temptatbns of vice." 

Bocrhaave Wrote in Latin a Commentary on his own Life, in 
which, in the third pctfbn, he takes notice of his opinions, of his 
ftudies, and of his purfuits. He there tdls lis, « that he was 
perfuaded the Scriptures, as recorded in their originals, did in- 
flrudl us in the way of falvation, and afford tranquility to the 
mind, when joined with obedience to Chtift^s precepts and exam- 
ple." He complains, however, that many of thofe who make the 
moft unequivocal profeilion of our Saviour's doctrine, pay too 
little deference to his example recommended in one of his pre* 
cepts — « Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.** 

Not long before he died, he told his friends, that he had never 
doubted of die fpiritual and immaterial nature of the foul ; but 
that in a very fevere illnefs with which he was afflidte4| he bs|4 ^ 
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]dndt>f experimental certainty of the diftinflton between coqx)real 
and thinking fobftancesy which mere reafon and philofophy can- 
not fupply, and had opportunities of contemplating the wonder^ 
ful and inexplicable union of foul and body, " This," fays Dr^ 
Johnfoninhis cxquifite Life of him, ** he illuftrated by the ef- 
fe(fls which the infirmities of his body had upon his faculties ; 
which yet they did notfo opprefs or vanquifli,but thathisfoul was 
always mafter of itfelf, and always jeHgned to the plcafure of its 
Author,** 

This great man, on all occailons, declared Sir Ifaac Newton 
Xjo have been a moft accurate obferver in chcmiftry, a^ well as in 
the other branches of natural philofophy. In his Ledlures be 
confiantlj called the inamonal Sydenham, the Britilh Hippocra^ 
4es. 

Mufic-and gardening were the conftant amufcments of Boer- 
haave. In the latter part of his life his great pleafure was to rfr- 
^re to his country feat near Leyden, where he had a garden of 
«ight acres, enriched with all the exotic flxrubs and plants which 
he could procure, thsit would live in that foiL " Thus," fays 
Pn Lobb, "the amufement of the youth and of the age of thts 
f^reat man was of th^ fame kind-^^e cultivation of plants % an 
employment coeval with mankind, the firft to which necefiity 
eompdled them, and thelaft to which, wearied with the tirefome 
round c^ vafnities, they are fond of retreating, as to the moft in* 
<i6cent and entertaining recreation.** 

Boerhaave is buried mthe great Church of Leyden, under a 
^rge marble tern thus (imply infcribed : 

Sahttfa^o Boerhacnii Cem9 
$acr* 

It basbeen memioned, to the honour of Boerhaave, by one of 
Tils Biographers, that he received the vifits of three crowned 
"heads, — the Grand Duke of Tufcany, William the Third, an4 
Peter the Great, the laft of whom flept in his barge all night» 
over againft the honfe of our illuftrious Profeffor, that he might 
have two hours converfation with hilft before he gave, his I^co 
tures. Thefe vifits moft afiiiredly did naore honour to the Prin- 
ces than to the Philofopher, whofe power, like that <£ .the Poets 
mentioned by Charles tfic Ninth in his Epiftlc to Ronfard, is ex- 
ercifed upon the minds, while that -of t^ie Sovereign is confined 
^o the boidies of mankind. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D, 

INthecipinionofDr. Johnfon, Dr. Samuel Clarke was the 
moft complete literary character that England ever produc- 
ed. Every one muft be inclined to be of this opinion, when he 
^onfiders what a good critical fcholar, what an excellent philofo- 
jJxer, what an acute roctaphjfician he was. Amongft Dr. 
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Clarlce*s papers was found a letter frqim Sarah Duchefs rf Marlj- 
l)orbugh} offering him an Irifli BtjSioprick, which he refufcd ; 
and a letter of that great Greek fcholar Dr. Bcndey to him, ex- 
pr^ve of his concurrence of opinion with him upon the format- 
tion of the tenfes of the Greek verbs, which he has fo fuHy illuC- 
trated in a note on the firft book of his edition of Homer. 

This fi^eat man was ^ chaxy of his timei that he conftantfy 
took wim him wherever he went fome book or other in his pock- 
et. This he iifed to puU out in company and read, and fcratch 
under the remarkable paiTages with his nail. 

Dr. Clarke has been cenSired by fome icUe and foolifh perfons 
for playing at cards, and for being occafionally a praftieal joker. 
Thofe who make this objedion only to the perfeiftion of the char- 
after of Dr. Clarke, do not confider that the mod bufy perfons 
are in general the moft cafily amufed. The Doftor*s .great and 
itrnd mind, wearied with febotious and painful thinking, re- 
squired mere refpite and relajtation from toil, and did not exftSl 
cither the deUcacy or the violence of amufement which thofe per« 
ions demand whofe great bufinefs is pleafure. • 


: SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

AS Lucretius fays of hi^ great Philofopher, 

^}f* g^ft^ bumanum iagenio fopcravii^ &f omnU 
Prafirinxityjlellas ex^m uti jEtherius Sol^ 

Whofe comprefaenfive e&ei;gy of mind 
Obfcur'd the meaner talents of mankind, 
As the rts'n Sun in radiant glory bright 
Extinguilhes the Star's diminilh'd light. 

Cays, with a noble n!iodcfty> in one of his letters to Dr. Bentley, 
** "Wien I wrote my Treatife about our Syftcn^, I had ah eye upon 
*ftich principles as might work with confidering men for the belief 
x>f a Deity $ and nothing can rejoice me more than to find it ufeful 
for that purpofe : but if I have done the public any fervlce this 
way, it is due to nothing but induftry and patient thought.* 

** Youfometimes,'' adds this great Philofopher, ** fpeak of grav- 
ity as e^ential and inherent to matter. Pray do not afcribe that 
notion to me ; for the caufe of gravity is what I do not pretend 
to know, and therefore would take more time to confider it.' 
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♦ ^^ Gertie <^ejl U travail** fays M. de Buffon, "Genius is the 
repeated effort of thinking ; it comes not by infpiration, but is the 
working of a powerful mind applied to a particular fubje(5l.'* Sir 
jfaac Newton told Bilhop Pearce, « that he had fpent thirty years, 
^t intervals, in reading over all the authors or parts of authors, 
^hich could fumifn him with materials for his "Chronology of 
^ncient Kingdoms ;" and that he had written that Work over 
g..teen times with his own hand." 


*< Tht bypotbefis-of matter's being at fir ft evenly fpread tbrou|^ 
tbe Heavens is, in ^ly opiiuan> inconfiftent wltb the hypoihefis of 
ixuiate gravitys Without a fiiipernatiiral pQwer to affift them i sumI- 
therefore it iafers a Deity.** ... 

Dr. JoboibiE iaid, that he bad been told by an acquaintance <^ 
^k i&acs ih^t in early life b^ flarted as a cUraoroas inEdel ; but 
tb^l> ^ he because more more infornioed on the fubjed« he wasc 
<K)Averted toChri^iaaky, and became oae of its mo& zealous de** 
fenders. 

As Dt* Edmund Halleyy the AftrQiK>iaaer9.a mast of very lively 
partS} was one day taking againft CbrUliax>tty before Sir Ifaacp 
and ^ying that it wanted mathematical demoQ^lratioo, Sir liaac 
ftopped him by fayii^, ^* ]Vfun» yqiz bad better hold your tongue f. 
you have never fiifficiently coafrdef ed the matter**' 

Sir Ifaac bote his laft illnef^ that of th^Hoiie* with great £Mti^ 
t^de and refignation ; ^^ 9nd though*'' as his Niece ufed tOi &Yf. 
** his agony was f^^-greau that large drops of f^»7^at forced thcm^ 
felves through a dpnble night-cap which he wore, he never com*^ 
plained Qr ciied out." 

B^kg^nmm was a favourite recreation with him, ^t wUch he 
uled to play with Mr. Flamftead. FpnteneUe concludes his ez« 
4 quiilte Sulogiumupoa this great naaa widn f9.ybg» that he diftm>» 
guifce.dbinrfelf from other men by no kind of finguk^rity whate* 
ver : a dUUndi<Mi but too often afiedled by many who,, poffeffiag^ 
no 4^gfee of Sir. Ifaae's talents of' virtues^ and having no claims tO' 
th^ ilidulgeSfce of others, endeavour to procure celebrity to them^ 
felv^ l^ aSed^atioA., Sir Ifaac^ indeed, was in one refpedi; but to<» 
like t^e coismfion ra<:e of mortals : his defire of gain induced htnr 
tobayefoiB»eeoacem in the fatal bubble of tl^ South Sen^ by' 
which (as his Nieci^ ufed to fay) he loft twenty thoafandpowds. 
Of thi$,hQweveir, he nevejr much liked to hear ; nor, perha|»» 
ftould it evef be xnentioned* but to warn mankind agaiuflL the iik*- 
dulgepce of apaffioawhieh rendei»d the charjai3;«r or this wonder 
of humanky intperft^l,, and which has too^ often , oxttalled di%£ace 
a^ruiaouthoftrwhot hweimprovideutly fo&i^d tliem&lves t^ 
hegoveiruodby it4 


AUGUSTUS LAFONTAINE. . . 

^ ...... 

THE celebrated Lafontaine, whole Clara IXipleflis and Count 
St. JttUai have met with more than conunon applaufe in. 
thet world» being frequently confounded with, his French name*' 
(kke, the celebrated author of Fables smd other Poems ; wrd<Km 
itOOf duty to i:e6^ify tliis error> and to inform our readers,, that 
bp was born p,f German parents, whofe anceftors were French 
ref^ees, and at the time of tne revocation of the edid of Nantes.- 
f«t.UedinPi:uflu» ^His father, who,, if we be not mifinformed, 
h zpinifter of one of the numecous French colonies, to which 
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tVoffia IS indebted for a great part of her preferit polifli arid 
health, fpared neither cxpcnfe nor diligence to give him an ex- 
cellent education, and to ftore his mind with praftical knowledge. ■ 
tte infpired him with an ardent love of Greek and Rortian liter-- 
ature ; and the clofc application with which he ftudied the claf- 
fics of thefe celebrated anciAit nations, tdgether with a praftical 
acquaintance With the hteft Englifti, French, and Italian authoYs^-' 
whom be Was early taught to tead in the original language, gavc^ 
his mind a high degree of polifh^ and a keennefs of jud^ment^ 
whidi enabled hifti to fteef clear of thofe pfejtfdices '^rhrch but 
too generally check the growth of the ableft geniufcfe, and infeft'. 
them with an illiberality highly detrimental to the progrefe of 
tmth and humanity. He commenced his academical career at 
a period when profeflbr Kant of Kontgfberg, begsto to revlvef, 
agah* the long neglefted ftudy of Metaphyncs ; and the works 
of that philofopher had a powerfttl infkience on the turn which 
k«fl( genius took. Having finifhed his acadi&mical ftudies, he at-' 
tended -a young nobleman, as tutor, on his tra;vcls through France, 
Italy, Swiiferland, and a great part of Germ arty, which contri- 
buted very fnijch to enhrge his knowledge of men arid manners, 
»Ad to ftdfquire that eminent degree of elegalnce and urbanit/ 
wfakh he difplays in aU his writings. He at prefent, is ch^lain ' 
to the regiment of Rhadden, which is iri garriibn at Halk la 
Pru^H, where he divides Ws time between a l*niiliar intercoUrfe 
with the principal learned men, who grace that univcrfity, and 
his literary compofitions. Germany gratefully acknowledges his^ 
great merits in polite literature ; and he has c^tained mort |lop- ' 
iilarity than any one of his moft eminent predecef?bf s ever enjoy- » 
cd, and his fovereign has taken the mofft honourable notice of his-^" 
fuccefsftil attempts to reform the frivolous tafte of his cotempo- 
rarieSf -which produced the moft monftrous compofitions in the^ 
novel line, that have inundated the continent fmce the invention 
of the art of printing. Quintitts Heymeran von Fleming, a nov- 
el, in four volumes^ in wLieh he lathes the llcrvile followers of 
i^ems, and the intolerance and illtberality of thinking Co which 
they are liable, was the ^firft elaborate work with" which he erpen- 
ed his career, under the fiAitious name of Gustav Freyer^ 
This firO: produd of his elegant mufe, which abounds withapTO- 
found knowledge of the human heart, and of principles which 
caimot fpread without beifig attended with the moft falutary con- 
fequences, eftablifhed his. credit fo much at the firft otttiet,- that 
he foon after ventured to appear without difguife on tfie ftage of 
polite literature, and publiihed his Romulus, Gorgus and A«» 
RisT<^MEM£s, and Rudolph of Werdenburg ; three detached 
Legendary Tales, in which he fuccefsfully attempted to cort^ft 
certain favourite erroneous notions of our times, which have 
been, and ftlU are produdive of incalculable mifchief. Amongll 
his later publications, Clara. Duplessu, St. Ju&ien, diehiftory 
cjjf the Family of Halden, the Sonde4llih6 (the Excentric,) 
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the Naturmeksch (the Pupil of Nature,) the Gewalt der 
LiEBE (the Power of Love ;)" and, laft of all, Hermann Lange, 
deierve particular notice? as they breathe Uie m.oft amiable Tpirit; 
of truth, juftice, and humanity, and are principally calculated to 
S|nimate the reader, with an ^rdent ?eal of rendering his fellow- 
men wifer and happier. . > , 


JOHN PAUL FRED. RICHTER, 

WHO has lately been appointed Secretary of Legation by 
the Duke of Hilburghaufjn. ThU Celebrated poet witti 
two heads, one of which has the phyfiognomy of a Cherub, and 
the other that of a Satyr, has but Jately joined the poetic hand 
who ftray among the fertile and tuneful meads and groves of* 
Weimar. The free and charming Mufe of that place feems to 
)biav« allured him from the noife and buftle pf .commercial Lcip- 
afc where he before refided. Richter was bom at HoflF, in the 
Marquifate of Bayreutb, where in his earlier y^ars he was em- 
ployed as a doraeftic tutor, and where his genius was gradually 
d<Jvelop.ed under circumftances not the n&oft favorable, till at 
laft he rofe with the flight of an eagle before the wondering eyet; 
of the literary world* The work in which his talents iiril flione 
forth <ind attrafled applaufe and adrairat;ion, was a humorous re- 
inance, in three volumes, entitled tiefperm* His preceeding pub- 
lications are poffeffed of very inferior merit, and he himfelf confid- 
ers his Hefperus to be his mafter-piece. When Wieland firft read 
this work, he exclaimed, " There comes oiie with one of Shake- 
fpeare's wings T' 

. The moft lively fprightlinefs, and ^ mien which notices what- 
ever is ridiculous, are depiAed in his expreflive countenance. In 
his eyer-moving eye glows that fublime ideal fire and life — ^that in- 
toxication of foul, which feizes us in perufing his works. He is 
indeed all foul.^ His converfation as well as hi.s wriutigs abounds 
with wit and Kumour. It may be remarked of him, as it was of 
Voltaire, that he never opened his mouth without iky ingfqmething 
witty. His literary celebrity paved him the way to the court of 
the Duchefs Amelia, mother of the prefent Duke of Weimar, 
and to many other fele^ circles, of which he became the foul and 
delight. His ftudies are a delicious feaft to his mind, from which 
he tears hinifelf with the greateft reludance. So great is his 
thirft of knowledge, that he has ftudied every fcience methodical- 
ly ; and even yet he daily reads whatever falls in his way, from 
Gothe and Swift, his idol, down to the Leipzig Addrefs-Calen- 
dar, with great attention, and from them makes' excerpts, of 
which from early youth he has coIlc<aed whole piles. There is 
notliing in the world which he hates more than the Kantian' Phi- 
lofophers, becaufe to him they feem to wifli to banifh love from 
among mankind. He even goes io far as to propofe in his writ- 
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ings the employing of rat's-bs^ne to deftroy that.fc^i andJ^su^-V 
lately written a bitter book againft Fichte, entitled Clavh Fickti^ . 
ana> Herder and Jacobi are at prefent the authors he naoft ef- 
te^ms* Herder entertains an equal, eftecm for hiia. , Not fi> 
completely does Wieland harmpnize witt our poet. The Irfeg** '• 
xx\^ fancy bf the latter ofiends the fine Grecian regularity of tne "* 
former, Wieland iiowever^does jiiAice to the genius of JoRn . 
Paul, In particular he admires the beautiful and Sublime ideall'-^ ' 
ty of the cbaradt^rs in the Hefperps>^ and is of ppinion, that fi> " 
pure and heavealy a chara(5terj as Chlotild*s, never before ema- ' 
nated from the imagination of a poet, l^ichter does not confine 
himfelf to booV ; he Ukcwife with greAt diligence and intereft 
ftudies mankind. For 'this pairpofe he often feeks the- crowded 
fcenes of bufy life, frequents public places, at merry-makings and * 
on other feftive occafions mixes among the common people, and 
filently dbferves their ways arid doings with a penetrating atten*- - 
tive «ye. 

He was lately oh the point of marriage with a young lady of**- 
Hilburghauien, who is faid to pofTefs a foul congenial with hiy 
own ; but he broke oflf the treaty, being of opinion that he could 
not m?ike her fo happy as (he deferved. He loves the whole fe- 
male ipjc, and zealoufly preaches againft their o^preflion and fub- 
jugation by tyrant man. 

The lateft produftion of Richter is erititkd Tkan ; where in 3 
high romantic flight he attacks the cold egotifm of the prefent 
^ge. To this work he prefixed a mafterly poetic dedication to * 
the Queen of Pruffia and her thfee fifterS. The Queen invited 
him laft fummer to vifit her at Sans-fouci, wliere he frequently 
had the honour to dine and conyerfe with that beautiful and uni- , 
yerfally adored princefs. This winter likewife he paffes ibmetime 
at Berlin : but, notwith {landing the flattering feception he there 
met with, he has fixed upon Weimar as his ufuaJ place of refi- 
dence. Richter's Romances have all the humour of the witty 
Sterne^ whom chiefly he has chofen for his pattern, united with 
the pathos of Roufleau. But he often heaps too many metaphors 
and fimilies together, fo as to become tedious and eten unintelli- 
gible.. On the whole, indeed, his ftyle cannot ftand the teft of 
ftri^t criticifm. He has created for himfeM* a peculiar rhetoric* 
When he (hall have learned to confine within due bounds his ex- 
uberant fancy, and to give to his works a more pleafmg form, 
he will rank as the firft romance-writer of his country. He is . 
not tranflatable into any other language ; but it is worth the 
while to learn German on his account alone. 

CHATTERTON. 

T^HOMAS CHATTERTON, one of the mofl extraordinary 
perfonages that has appeared in the prefent century, was 
bom at Briftol, Nov. ro, 1752. His predile(5lrbn for antiquities 
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1^ w^ excited in bis childhoon. Jie fecms,' hkewife, A<^en almoft 
an ttifant, to have imbibed a j^ffiori for. fame, and a thtrft iipr • 

' dillin(^ion: Traces of this "flsfere yifible in his earlieCt infercouffe^ 

' He always ambitidufly fought the poft of jM^-etninence Irt^xxg 
his play-fellows„ He was not willing tp confider them ia^ his e- 

'^gusdsi he would havfe th^m his fervants.^ How. often ihig^-the 
.-Sawn of cimrader be obferved ' utthe fports and araufemexits of- 
yonthf ^''. •' ' • "' •'*"". .-., 

. la the mind of foung Chatterton, th^Jiove of |jre-eminence v^as - 
ibi impctnoifs and ruling paflion. It imparted an unwearied: ac- 
tivity to the energies df his mind ; and infpired him with vigour, ' 

. to refift that laffitudej' which arifes from inceiTant txertion. In 
his meals, he-ufed an almoft ^fcetic abftinence ; acid be flept but 

' little. The greater part of every ni^t he devoted, to th^ mUlk- 
form occupations of genius J his unquenchable paffion for 'fame, - 

' almoft enabled Ixlai |o counterad the ordioary calls of natur^ foe 

' irepofe § and without a confiderable portiW of which. comiEnon 
iBortali would foon expire. ' ^^ 

T© the- early thirft (5f Chatterton for dillm(5!iOTi^ and which, , 
more ibrtunately for, the world than for himfelf^ took a literary - 
direftion, I attribute his. forgery ef the poems arributed to Row, 
ley. ' Htf well knew that any poems, aji^easing iii his own nam^:.-' 
and as the produ^on».©f a p^rifh boy, would' have excited but 
little attention ; and h^ ceaainly could not hope that they would^ 
caufe his reputation to emerge from the bofom of obfcurtty. But ' 
he knew that the puWicatipa of poems^ faid to have been writfon 
in the fiftcenji century, and.«^vith ^ the harmony of numbcrt 
which is perceptible in the writers of the eighteenth, would be .a 
literary phenomenon,,'^ well calculated tt> excite general curiofity* . 
Even* in Briftol,, where tho heart is toa ufixaljy <Jormant to any. » 
emotidns. but to thofe of gain 9r of voluptuoufnefe, a few ibirks 
of curiouty ami of intereft were elicited ; and«Chattertoh found 
^e lhado^v of patronage ^alas. it wa$ but thp fhadow I ) ka a fuf« 
gcon and a pewterer. ■ . . * , ' * ' * 

Arioihcr motive, which ppefated to theprodudlion of this woi»- ' 

' derful forgery, was the defire of the young author to* gratify his^ 
vanity, by impofing on the^learncd world. This he Hfi moft ef* 
fedtuaUy. The garb of antiquity, which ht affumedj feems to:.:, 
have deceived fome of the moft profound antiquaries j and the 
genuinenefs of the poems might, tt) this day, have remadned- a I 

^ raHtter^of ambiguity, if the forgery X)f Cftatterton had not been 

* indifputably eftabWhed by tlie, tafte of^ Warton, and the predfe 
and penetrating erudition ©f Tyrwhitt. , • . ^ ^ 

The moft temarlcable «irx:umftahce in the life of Chattertbn h 
the early maturity of his mind. His intelleict, unlike the^int:illc6t 
pfmoft menr does not feem' tb have attained its gveatnefs by a 
flow and gradual, but a rapid and almoft inftaritaneous e:cpan- • ^ 
fion. Of that tafte, whofe divine hrf ad iati6ns are difpenfed to none 
but the man of geaius— rof that tafte^ v/faigh is 'a fubtlq and dtl?- 
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.cate emanation frem a found judgment, qpick perceptions, and a 

vigorous intelligence, and which beftows.die potver qf difceming 

'* fetanties that are intifible to vulgar appreheaifions, and of formr 

. 'ing combinations which ftrike iJriiverfally 1>y their juftnefs, or daz- 

xle by their iplendour— -Chattertoii pdffeffed a piore than commoa 

\fliare, at.a preiftature period. 

At the age of fixtden he prdduced the tragedy of Ella ; In 
■which there are the mark's of a mind vigorous in purfuit, power- 
* ful in combination, and delicate in feleAion. . la the perufal of 
. Ella, who, that can fympathifc with the varied agitations of t^ 
. human bi-eaft, can refrain from experiencing alternate emotions 
of foftnofs and of magnanimity — ^now snelted by the tehdcmefsj 
of Birtha, now elevated by the Jieroifm of Ella ? In thej)artfng 
fcene, which is ably managed, the fpir'it of the warrior predomi- 
nates over that of the lovcr> while Birtha, an exquifitely winning 
portrait of female frailty, is carried refiftlefsly down the ftrfeami of 
her fenfations. The fong of the minftrel is remarkable for it5 
fimplicity, its fweetnef? and pathos. 

f* Come with a come-coppe and thorne^ 
prayne mie heartys blpdde a-^aie 5 
X.yfe and all yttes goode I fcorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feafte by daie. 
My lpve*ys dcdde, 
\; Gon to hys death-bedde, 

* , All under the willow tree, &c* &c.*' 

In " the Fragment of Godwiii,*' tl^e chortls of Freedom w6ul4 

not have difgraced the lyre of Grajs. In the battle of Haftings* 

^ amid a profufion of fimflies and metaphoVs, the' exuberance 01 a 

!► -juvenile imaginaticm> there art examples of the true fubliiiie; 

^ ** The Ballad of Charity" cannot be read without tender emotions \ 

for imagination inftantly fuggefts that the wretchednefs of the' 

pdet was figniiied in .that of the pilgrim. 

\ " To form a tr«e eiJfmate of the genius of Chatteiton, we muft 

n6t forget that the beauties of his-poetry are lefe reiplendent than 

they otherwife would be, from the perverted and antiquated die- 

^tion, and the often barbarous and incongruous idiom by which 

ihey are pbfcured. Many of the words tied by Cfcatterton, were 

, the coinage of his own fancy ; others are diftprted fro^ their 

, common and reg|ilar acceptation in ancient writers ; and the ele*- 

. g^ace of moidern phrafeology is blended with the fi^itious incruf-. 

tations of antiqpity. , * ^ * * 

The fenfations which, we experience in perufmg fome of tjia 
beft of our ancient poets, are not unlike thofe which vt'\& be felt 
by a man of a cultivated fenfibility, wko walks in a gothic aide \ 
when the rays of ^the-mooh at? gleainbag oh the chambers of the 
dpad ; but thofe which we nnbibe from the poetry of Chatterton, 
though they have Icfs fol^mnity, have fomethihg more of foft- 
nefs, as if we werp fitting m an 'ancient choir, and were now in- 

ftjiTtd by the grandeiyr of the fcene-»-now melted by tb^ fwcett 

■ ^ . ' ' *■' . . * • ^ • 
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Hefe of thfe harmony. The genuine ppet is known by the degree 
of energy widi which he can influence our fenfations, and n^e , 
liiem refpond t^ his mafter volition ; who powerfully touches the 
chords of our hearts, and deprives us of the poffeflion of ourfelves^ 
A feeond rate poet only plays about the heart ; but a poet of the 
iirfl order, like ShakeTpc^r in Hiany paiTages, li^e Chatterton in z, 

'few, ftorms every avenue of the foul, md makes us glow with en^ ' 
thufiafm, or fadderi with defpair. 

The ge'nius of Chatterton. languifhed in the atmofphere ofBrif- , 

• tol 5 hi^ produ6lions were not to the tafte of the merchants, whf^^ 
were wallowing in the luxury of wealth : while the poet was fuf- 
fered tp feel die piercing anguifh of penury and of fcom. He, 
accordingly, accepted the offef s of foihe London bookfellers, who 
invited him to the metropolis. In April, 1770, he left his native 
city, glowing, probably, with thofe gay illufions of fame and for, 
tune, with which hope is continually cheating the burning fancy 
pf youth I But the fond eipe<n:aUQns of poor Chatterton were ne- 
ver realised ; and diflraded with the recollection of .pad negle^^-, 
.and the profpeft of future miicry, he too.k poifon on the evening 

'«f the .24th of Augufl:^ ^7 70, of which^he expired tlie »ext morn^ 

r. ing, when he wanted almoft three months to complete his eigh- 

*^ teenth year. * 

Tar be it from me to become the apologift of felf^murder : but 
I mnfl: fay, tliat wheii diftreffed genins (genius, wbofe fenfations- 
are fo trembliogly delicate and. which feels mijery nvitb ten times the. 
fdtgnancy of hr dinar y mortals) in the bitternefs of anguifli, fhuts out 
the hope of mercy, by becoming, its own deftroyer, thofe ought, 
in fome meaflire, to/hafe the guilt of the crime, who refufed the 
patronage by which it might have been prevented. Horatio ! 
though too art defcended to the duft of thy fathers, or I fhould 
be tempted to fay that which would awaken diy rcmorfe ! ! 

Mr. Warton has obferved, that Chaucer is like a genial day^ 
in an Englifli fpring 5 but Chatterton appears to reffembk a me- 
teor feen in a fummer fky, which paffes away too foon for all its 
deviations to be noted, or all its luftre to be afcertaincd. 

To this I fhall only add, tlmt, in the year 1790, 1 faw the mo* 
ther ai^dTiftcr of Chatterton. Tlie mother was very inlirm and 
fickly ; the ftfter kept a day fchool, and had, I think, one httl« 
slaughter. They were in indigent circumftances. 


• SCHROTER. 

RARE indeed is the ptienomenon df a private indi^l'dual ^- 
pending k confiderable part of his property inthe.pr'rrbafd 
of valuable inftrum'ents ; not for fliew, and as learued fui ftkjire 
for his^ioufe ; but which he apptlies witli unwearied perfeversLnce, 
and the happieft effe^> to ufeful . celeftial obfefvatipns, aoid-the 
difcoVery of new truths, which tniTnecMately lead to the -promotioA 
pf cofmography,. Such*a manj however, now lives iti Germany ; 
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sanci with jtiftlce may hi$coujitry be proijKi of. hhn./ ThmigB 
aflancttiDmy be not his peculiar vocation, though* he be:^iot fakned 
'ioT the purpofe ; all the leifiire that be can^fpare from the labo-* 
tious duties' of his office, which he^srforms withthe gjreatcii con-^ 
fcientioufh^, he apj^lies, in a inaanerthe mpft conducive to the 
iprogjefs of the fciences, to iltkt -ittoft BiiEcult obfervatjons of re- ^ 
markable appearances «f the *beav«ns, to ohferve which -few aflfron»i 
•mers have either inclination or opportunity. ^ 

{ John Jerome Schroter^ Dodtor of Laws, Grand BaiJiiF -of a 

' province in the Electorate of Hanpvei^, Member of^ ItoyqlSc- * 

cieties abd Academies of Sciences of London, Oottingen, Stock- 

V holm, &c. &c, was born af Erfurt in Thuringia, bn.the 30th; oif * 

Augtift* 1 745. In his youth, he had neither opportunity nor lei- 
*' iUre tO'ftudy mathematics,' mtich lefs aftrpnomy 5 whil» at the;- 
unirerfity,' beinff chiefly engaged- in the itudy of the law, fee tad 

»;6nly, with much predile6lion and fceal, attended le^fltir^ on phy- . 

•^^col aftfonomay, as a part of- i^turai philoibphy ; an(fha4,like«^ 

• wife enjoyed the inftru^lpns of Kaftrer in abftraQ: mathematio*, 
^ ^Sooiivaft€r,'he was fo overwhelmed with official ' faw affairs, that ^ 
he was obliged to bbour day and "night,. facrificin^^ his health in" ' 

. the 'confciefldous performance of his duty. When he had Seen.-. 

. ibme years Reporter in the Ecchequer Chaniber at Hanover, ^fus 

/ iaiBixral geniijis for hatural philqjbphy andaftroEomy.agaia awoTse ; 

* and he began, in 1778, to ftudy the latter fcience wnth,'extraOjai- » 

•'fiarj^ ardour, at>d without the affiftance of any n:;ater. His pro- 

grefs at firft was fmall, a^d his difficulties were increaled by the 

. waiit.of neceflary inftrumerits.^ ' But hiseenius ancj perfeverance 

. foon triumphed over every ,obftacle ; and in 1 7^9,^ already wa^ 
hejable to mate, with an achromatic telefcope^ three feet iri^ length, 
g6od oblervariations on the plginet" Venus. So rapid and promifing 
were the firft fteps of a hian, who was deftined to purfue paths be- 
fore tihtrpdden, whidi led to hew developements of theUronftrup* » 
tion 6f the univerfe, aind to more daring profpedls in|to the great 
Avorkfhop of nature. His firft obfcrvations he made in 1779 and 
1 780, on the atmofphere of Venus, which have been Inferted in 
his Aphroditic Fragments, of the fun, and of all the plaji^s*' To 
"enumerate them all, it would require a volume : nor indeed is if 
*' iiecefTary j for who, in Ws native country, . or , among foreigners, 
is ignorant of the inipbrtarit. Services Schroter has*readered to 
aftronomy ? What aftroriomer, what lover of aftronomy, what ' 

^ inani in m^^ of a cultivslted underftanding,^ is a ftranger to the 
ever memorable treafures-, which in-fo Aort a fpace of tirtif he has 
revealed to us by ncieans of his gigantic/ tdefcppe, which himfelf 

- hadcreaied. Thenamesof ir^r/fWand'*^^^^oVd'r5viIl, li^^ Cafior 
znd'PolIoXi Ihifle refulgent ftars in thfe. heavens, as long as fucceed- 
ing generations fhall nbt fmk into the lowcft ebb of huniianity, and 
fio longer honour thAl which ^ onftltutes its greateft dignity.* 
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. 'JAMES THOMSON, 

THOUGH a man of an adlive mind, was oppreffcd with m 
heavy and flu p^gifh body, and was extremely 'inaftive and 
indolent. Dr. Burn ey, the learned an J ingenious author of the 
*• Hlftory of Mulk," vifiting hira one day at two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, found him in bed, with the curtains clofed and the win- 
dows fhut; and, aflcing him why he remained. lb long in bed, 
was anfwered by him in the Scottifh accent, •* Why, M^ I had 
no motive to rife/' 

Quin one day told Thomfon, that he believed him fb coTftpTetely 
idle, that he iiippofet) he would let him chew his meat for hiiju 
<« That indeed I would not, tnf good friend,'* replied Thomfon f 
^ for I fliould be afraid that yon would afterwards fwallow it.'* 

Thomfon lived in Kew-lane, Richmond, in the hoirie occupteci 
fince'faistimeby Mr. Rofs, which is now called Rofedaie, and is 
in the poffeflion of a Lady, who, from her lore of Nature and 
taftein rural flecoration, isj with peculiar propriety, deflined to 
retraee the footlieps of the refined and elegant Author of thm 
« Seafons.*% 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

THE colour of many a man's life has taken its tinge from 
accident. Sir William Jones, perhaps, was indebte4 to 
the following circumftance for that veriety of learning and com- 
pais of knowledge by which he was lb eminently didinguifhed. 

He was naturally of a very lively difpofition. On fitting one 
day under a pear-tree in the yard of the board ing-houfe at Har* 
row, where he was at fchool, fome of the fruit fell oiF, and there 
was a general fcramble of the boys that were near the tree for 
it ; poor young Jones had his thigh broken in the prefs, and was 
direftly conveyed to bed, where he lay for a long time, and con- 
traced a love of reading from the books that were brought tb 
amufe him.* 

Sir William was the founder of a Society in India for the la- 
ve (ligation of the Antiquities and of the Literature of that ejr- 
tenftve region, to which he was a very liberal contributor. One 
of his mofl curious papers is ^* A Defence of the Chronology of 
Mofes againft the wild extravagant fyftems of the Eaftem AC" 
tronomers." It is preferved in one of the volumes of the " Afi- 
atic Refcarches." 

The laft sl6\. of Sir William Jones's nfeful and valuable liiie was 
an a<fl of homage to the Supreme Being, who, in kindnefs to 
mankind, has afforded them a difpenfation of his will, and.brought 
life and Immortality to light. He died in a kneelbg attitude in 

* Ailmilar circumftance happened to Ignatius >Loyol<i, the 
fouuder ofthe Ordcrof the Jefuits. ' 


bis.clbfet, ^vith his hands cUfped togetheri and h!s eyes turned 
toward Heaven. 

Sir William Jqnes's opinion of. the Bible, was written cm the 
|ail leaf of ooe belpnging to him» in thefe fbrong t;erms :* 

<*I have regularly and att©otiyel]r,read thefe Holy Scriptures, 
an(} An» of opinioQ, that this v<dv»Dei indepeodendy of its divine 
<^rigk); contaiAs more fubllmity atid beauty, more pure morality^ 
jaaore important hi&ory, and finer ftrains of poetry and eloqucnee 
ihiin c^ be cotle^ed from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they may have been compofcd/* 

•In Sir William Jones, India has loft its grea;teft omameirt ; the 
Commentator of iu Poetry, the Ihveftigator of its Hiftory, aitidl 
the £^ucidator of its Antiquities, its lu^i^s, its Manners, and its^ 
Opini^mf. Hi's lofs may be congdered as a public ooe ; and the 
£aft-India Company, to whom he was fo valuable and fb honour* • 
^ble a fervant, have wifely and liberally come toa refolution to 
«r€<5t a (latue to him in xh& Cathedral of the Metropolis of the 
^ritifti Empire* . ' 

LOkD CHATHAM. , 

LORD CHAtHAM was educated at Eton, and In no very par- 
ticular manner diftinguilhed himfelf at that celebrated fe- 
minary. Virgil m early life was hisfavou/ite Author. He was - 
by no toeans a good Greet fcholar ; and though he occafionally 
copied the arrangement and the exprcffions of Demdlhenes with 
great fucccis in his fpeeches, he perhaps drew them from the 
Collana tranflatlon of that admirable Orator (that book having 
, JjeeQ frequently feen in his room by a great Lawyer fome time 
dpccafed.) Tlie fermons of the great Dr. Barrow and of Aber- 
nethy were favourite hooka with him ; and of the fermons of the 
l^te Mr. Mudge of Plymouth lie always fpoke very highly. ' He . 
once declared in the Houfe of Commons, that no book had ever 
been perufed by him with equal inftruAion with the Lives of 
Plutarch, t 

Lord Chatham was an extremely fine reader of Tragedy ; and 
a JL.ady pf rank and tafte, now living, declares with what fatis- 
factixpn fhe has heard him read fome of Shakefpeare's Hiftorical 
Plays, particularly thofe of Henry the Fourth and Fifth. She 
however uniformly obferved, that when he came to the comic or 
buffoon p^rts of thofe plays, he always gave the book to one of 
his relation^, and when they were gone through, he took the book 
again. 

* Men of iearning and of erudition have in general been be- 
lievers in revealed religion ; as Ulher, Huet, Bochart, Chilling- • 
worth, &c. Men of wit and of fancy have but too often been 
infidels. It is iaJocJ much eafier to make obje«ftions than to 
folve them, and he that cannot build a Hovel may pull dowa a 
icmp!;^. 

t Lord Monboddoonthe Origin of Lauguuge. 
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Lord Chatham. gg 

Dr. Johnfon fays actttely, that no man is a hypocrite m his 
amufemerits ; and thofe of Lord Chsitham feem always to have 
home the damp of greatnefs about them. His tafte in kying 
out grounds was etqulfite. One fcene in the gardens of South 
Lodge on Enfield Chafe (which was defigned by hito,) that of 
the Teiiiple of Pan and its accompaniments^ is mentioned by 
Mr. Whately, in his ^^Obfervations on Modem Gsu^enbg," as 
one oFthe happieft efforts of weU-dire<5ted and appropriate deco« 
ration. 

Endued with an elegant, an ardent, and sat exalted, understand* 
ing, he took no deh'ght in that minutenefs of detail which occu- 
pies the mind without enlarging it. He was not a man of much 
yarious and general knowledge ; but the powers of his mind, like 
the /bill; of the Dervife in the Arabian Nights Entertainments,' 
feem to hare been entirely under the command of his will: he 
could throw them into whatever fub}e<5t it was neceifary they 
ftould embrace. This fuMime faculty induced Mr. Cummings, 
die celebrated American Quaker, to fay of him, •* The firft time 
I come to Mr. Pitt ujKm any bufinefs, I find him extremely igno- 
rant ; the fecond time I come to him, I find him com^etely in* 
formed upon it'* - 

The energy of mind of this great man (that diftinguifliing fea- 
ture of his charadler) appeared even in little things. He was 
once, whilft he was Secreury of State, direding the improve- 
ments in the grounds of a friend of his near London, and was 
called to that city fooncr than he expedled, on the arrival of fome 
important difpatches. On receiving the fummons in the eveiw 
ing, he immediately faBicd out, attended by all the fervants h^ 
could get together, with lanterns, and planted ftakes in the dif- 
ferent places for which he intended dumps and trees. 

His Lordfiiip had in eariy life a very elegant turn for poetry, 
which occupations of greater moment prevented hW from cultf- 
vatmg. 

Soon after Sir Robert Walpole had taken away his Comeths 
commiffion from this extraordinary man, he ufed to drive him- 
ielf abcnit the country in a one-hode chaife, without a fervant; 
At each town to which he came, the people gathered round 
about his carnage, and received him with the loudeft acclama. 
tions. 

Lord Oldham thought very highly of the effefts of drefsand 
of dignity of manner upon mankind. He was never fcen on bu- 
faefs without a full-drefs co^^t and a tye-wig, and he never pcr^ 
mitted his Under-Secretaries to fit down before him. 
• A General Officer was once afleed by Lord Chatham, How 
ttiany men he ihould require for a certain eipedirion > « Ten 

?-?SHv T J^'^ ^^?'- " Y^ ^^" have twelve thoufand,*' 
gid^the Mmifter, «and then if you da not fucceed, it is your 
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The originai of the character of Praxiteles, in Mr. GneviBe'Jr 
very entertaining book of Maxims^ is faid to have been Lord 
Chatham. 

The late King^ of Pruflia, in his Hiftory of the Seven Years 
Wary thus defcribes his Lordibip : *^ L^doquence et la genie de M» 
Pitlavoient tetrdir PiJoitdtla Nation^ c* doit fa meilleure tetf d* Angle-* 
terre* II a*ooit Jubjugt^ la Cbamhre Baffe par la force de la par ok • 
II y regnoifj il en etoity pour ainfi dirft I* arm. Parvenu au tsmon des 
affaires 9 il applique toute Petehdue de fon genie a rendre a fa patrie la 
domination des tners : et penfaift en grande bomme^ dfnt inMgne de la 
Convention de Ch/ler Seven, qu'il regardoit eomme Popprobre des kf a- ^ 
gloisJ' 

This great Minifter was never fo unfortunate as to engage his 
Country in that mod fatal of all calamities, a war with a formid- 
able enemy.*' He^ indeed, on coming into Adminif^ratton, found 
his country under the preiFure of that dreadful evil, which he car- 
ried on with a fagacity of plan, and an energy of execution,f 
which would have enfured a glorious and an honourable peace ;. 
fuch a peace as a conquering can ever didlate to a conquered Na- 
tion ; fuch a peace as a people ftill freih in refources» and ajii- 
mated with that ardour of enter prize which fuccefs. never fails ta 
infpire> can inforcc upon a people exliaufted with various mifery. 


- * " Incident to this point, The Greatnefs of Kingdoms (fays Lord 
Baeon) is for a State to have thoie Laws and Cufloms which 
may reach forth unto them juft occafions (as may be pretended) 
of war. For there is that judice imprinted in the nature of men^ 
that they enter not upon wars (whereof fo many calamities do 
enfue) but uponfome, at the leaft, fpecious grounds and quarrels* 
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, ** As-ibr the -wars which were antiently made on the behalf of 
a kind of party, or tacit conformity of eftate, I do not fee how 
^ey may be well juflified. As when the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians made wars to fet up or pull down democracies or oli- 
garcbiesyv or when wars were made by foreigners, under the pre- 
tence, of juftice or. oppreilion, to deliver the fubj efts of others from 
Jtyranny and oppreffion, and the like," EJay on the Greatnefs of 
Kingdoms. 

T- f ;P.uririg the Adminiftration of Lord Chatham, Sir Charles 
^Frederick, Surveyor*General of the Ordnance, was ordered one 
|iay to attend hiip, at that time confined to his bed with a fevere 
fit of the gout. Mr. Pitt faid, " The battering train in the Tow- 
er mull beat Portfoiouth on. the morning of the next day at feven 
^*cfock." Sir Charles attempted to fh^w the impoffibility of ex- 



evenmg. JVlr. ritt r^ 
ceived an exprefs from every ftage the Jtrain reached in its paflage 
to Portfmouth. 


Lord MmhoJib, &f 

^and difplrited hy continual defeats. Of his Commanders bothbj 
land and by fea, he was certain : he gave them liis confidence^ 
and be had theirs in return. He never fufFered the fuccefs of his 
meafuresy his own honour, and tlie fafety of his country, to be en- 
dangered by permitting peribns to be impofed upon him as de- 
fenders of them, who were not under a neceifity of looking up to 
him for their prote^ion and ibpport. 

As an AdminiHrator of a commercial country. Lord Chatham 
was obliged to call in to its aid the mercenary troops of other 
Nations : thefe, indeed, he fubfidiied with a liberal, but with a 
prudent hand. He treated thofe trafiickers in human blood in 
the fame manner as a wife keeper of wild bealb treats thofe ani- 
mals from wh6fe well-regulated exertions he draws his means of 
Kving, The r<emuneration in one cafe, like the piece of raw flelh 
in the other, was not diipenfed till the neceiTary fervice Was per- 
formed ; till the animals had performed their gambols ; till the 
ibldiers had finiihed the tafk of devaftation and of flaughter for 
which they were hired. He never fo completely faturated ftipen- 
diarian rapacity, that, in a&ual violation of the eternal law of 
attractions it appeared to forego its affinity with gold itfelf, its 
bed-beloved and moft congenial metal ; that metal which, flros? 
time inpmemorial| had infpired its efforts, had made it m6ck at 
peril, at danger,' and defpife even death i(felf. 

Though impofcd upon his Sovereign Creorge the Second as 
^ini(]b«r, Losrd Chatham ever treated him with that refpe<5t which 
gratified the Monarch, and did honour to himfelf. No infirmity 
occafioned by difeafe, nor even the foiicitation of the Sovereign, 
aould prevail upon him to be feated in his prefence. \Vheil he 
was noi able to'(tand« he received his commands kneeling upoii 
a ftool ; and with this elegant and Battering mark of refpeft the 
King exprefled himfelf highly pleafed to one of his attendants, 
after the firft audience he ever afforded to the Minifter not chofen 
^)Jhimfel£| 


I^ORD MONBODDOv . , 

JAMES Burnet, Lord Monboddo, was a defcendant from an 
. ancient family in the (hire of Kincardine. He received his 
education at a Scottifh univerfity, at a time when an undidin- 
guifhing enthufiafm for all that bore the name of die daflical 
literature of Greece and Rome, was much more predominant 
tlian it is at prefent in Scotland. Choofmg to embrace the pro- 
feflion of a lawyer, he palTed fuccefsfuUy through the ordinary 
courfe of preliminary, juridical ftudies ; and was, in due time, 
received a member of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 
From early youth, his application to his literary and juridical 
ftudies, was feverely diligent. In the year 1767, he obtained a 
judges' feat, on the bench of the Scottifli Court of Sefljo^ ; and 
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dHcharg:ed l3ie duties of that high office with an affidufty* a 
pktience, ^ ckat intelligence, and an uprightnefs, which do honour 
even to juftice herfeli. The courfe of his ftudies led him to. 
attempt the compofition of a. work^ which might raiie his name 
to diIliii6tion among men of letters. He refblved that his:£rft 
work fliould afford, to the confuHon and aftoni(hment of the 
znodemsy a complete vindication of the wifdom and elo^pieiiGe 
of his adnbiired ancients. The firft volumes of his 0/*ipn-Mid 
Progrefi of 'Langtu^e^ Were, in confequence <^ this refplution^ ac 
length ^veh to the public. Thefe volumes were peruied by 
critics with fentiments of mingled refped, ridicule and mdignaiionw 
With the philfophical hiftory of language, his plan necciferily 
involved that of civility and knowledge. 

Thpfe critics who were partial to modem literature, on account 

of their ignorance of that. of antiquity, or who, though not un- 

^quaiated with the more popular of the apcient authors, were, 

however, Grangers to the deeper myfterics of Greek erudition) 

condemned Lord Monboddo's work with bitter and contemptuous 

cenfure. The Scottish literati, ahnoft to a man, declared it tx> 

be unworthy of penifel with any other view, than to be amuled 

by its ridiculous abfurdity* Nothing it was faid, but theilrange 

abfurdity of his opinions, could have hindered his bool; from 

faUing dead-born from the prefs. In England, however, itsre- 

caption was foniewhat lefs unpropitious to the audiOr?s hopes. 

In the late Mr. Harris, of Malmefbury, he found an admirer aiKl 

literary friendj who was hinifeif deeply vcrfent in Grecian ieam* 

ihg ind phUofophy, and was exceedingly delighted to m»et WfA 

one that had cultivated thefe Ihidies with equal ardour, ainl 

woiihipped the excellence of the ancient Greeks, as far above all 

other excellence. His private Kfe was fpent in the practice c^ all 

the focial virtues, and in the enjoyment of much domeftic fclidty. 

He married Wfifs Farquharfon, a very amiable women, by whom 

he had afonand two daughters. Although rigidly -^empefate 

in his habits of life, he, however, delighted much in the convivial 

fociety of his friends : and among thefe be could number almoft 

all the moft eminent of thofe who were diftinguiflied in Scotland 

for virtue, literature, or genuine elegance of converfetion and 

ihanners. One of thofe who cfteemed him the mo6i higWgs-.wis 

the late Lord Gardenftone ; a man who, though his ipcoftt^ 

fities to fenfual pleafure, and his habits of diffjpation, were v€*y 

different from the fendtity of the manners of Monboddo, pofleffci 

however, tio mean portion of the fame overflowing benignity of 

difpofirion, the faifae unimpeachable integrity as a judg;e,the 

fame partial fondnefs for literature and for the fine arts. His 

tjb% a very promifing boy, in whofe educa<:ion he took ^eat de» 

light, was, indeed, fnatched aw?»y ftiom his affeddous by a prenufti* 

ture death ; but, when it was too latC for forrow and anxiety td 

avail, the af&i<%ed father flilfied the emotions of natttte in his 

breatt, «nd wound up the etiergics of his foul to the finaeft tonj 

of Stoical fortitude, ft e was^j 'v^ lijce inawieri b^fr^aved of (ii| 
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«fioeU«nt lady, the obje^ of his deareft tendernefs ; and he tn^« 
red the lofs with a fimilar firmnefsy fitted to do honcair either to 
{jtiilofophy or to religion. 

. In addition to his office, as a judge in the fupreme Civil Court* 
m Scotland, an ofier was znade to him of a feat in the Court cf 
'Jmfticiary, the fupreme criminal court. But, though the emolu- 
ments of this place would have made a convenient addition £9 
his income, he refufed to accept it ; left its huflnefs fhould too 
mlUch detach him from the purfuit of his favourite (ludies. His 
patrimonial eftate was fmall, not affording a revenue of more 
than 300L a year. Yet he would not raife the rents 5 would 
never difmifs a poor old tenant for the fake of any augmentation 
of emolument offered by a richer ftranger ; and, indeed^ fiiewe4 
Ao particular folicitnde toaccomplifh any improvement upon his 
}ajids, — fave that of having the number of peribns who fhould 
TeCde upon them, as tenants, and be there fuftained by tlaeir pnv 
duce, — ^to be, if poffible, ibperior to the population of any equal 
portion of the lands of his neighbours. 

The vacations of the Court of Sefllon afibrded him leifure to 
retire every year,, in fpring and in autumn,, to the country ; and 
he xtfed then to drcfs in a ftyle of fimplicity^ as if he had beea 
only a plain farmer, and to live among tlie people upon his efl;ate 
«rith all the kind familtarity atid attention of an aged father 
among his grown-up children. It was there he had the plealhrt 
iDf receiving Du Samuel Johnibn, with his friend James Bofwell, 
at the time when thefe two gentlemen were upon their well* 
.jknowa journey through the highlands of Scotland. Johnfon 
admired nothing in literature fo much as the difplay of a keen 
discrimination of human charadter, a juft apprehenfion of the 
prmciples of moral a(^ion, and that vigorous common fenfe which 
is the moft happily applicable to the ordinary condudl of life; 
SiConboddo delighted in the refinements, the fubtleties, the ab* 
ftradtions, the affedations of literature ; and in compariion vdth 
ithefe, djcgnfed the groffnefs of modem taile, and of common 
affairs.* Johnibn thought learning, and fcience to be little vain. 
liable, except fo far as they could be .made fubfcrvient to the 
porpofes of living n fef ully and happily with the world upon its 
-own terms. Monboddo's favourite fcience taught him to look 
•down with contempt upon all fublunary, and efpecially upon all 
jmodem things ; and to fit life to literature and phibibphy, not 
litezatnre ax^d philofophy to life. James Bofwell, therefore, ia 
^carrying Johnfon to vifit Monboddo, probably thought oi pift'mg 
them one agaiufl another, aft two game-cocks, and promifed him- 
jfelf much fport from the colloquial conteft which he expcifted tf 
enfue between them. Biit Monboddo was too hojypitable ar>J[ 
court^us to enter into keen contention with a ftranger in his o\\ a 
k^^xfe. There was. much talk between tlicm, but no angry con* 
an>verfy, no ex4§)eration of thatdiilike for each others well*known 
pejcuiiarities with vhich they had met. Johnfon, it is trne, ftiil 
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trDnttnxLcd to think Lord Monboddo, what he tailed dffigix^ 
literature. 

To unfold and to vindicate the principles of the Grecian phil* 
Ckfophy more fully than could be conveniently done in his book 
on the Origin andProgrefs of Language^ Lord Monboddo engaged 
in the compofition of k work under 3ic title cf^neurtt Mftaph^tes* 
t)n his vifits to London, Lord Monboddo met with fo many niore 
men of profound erudition tlianhe had opportunity to converfe 
with at the places of his ordinary refidence, that a journey to the 
capital became a very favourite amufement of his periods of ▼a* 
nation from the bufmcfs of the court to which he belonged. For 
A while, be acciaftomed himfelf to make this journey once a year. 
A carriage, a vehicle that was not in common ufe among the 
ancients, he confidered as an engine of effeminacy and floth, which 
It was difgraceful for^ man to make ufe of in traveliing. To 
l>e dragged at the tail of a horfe, inftead of mounting upon his 
l)ack,— lecmed, inhts eyes, to be a truly ludicrous degradation 
of the genuine dignity of human nature. In all ]\\b joumie% 
therefore, between Edinburgh and London, he was wont to ride 
on horfeback, with a fingle fcrvant attending him- He contin* 
lied this pradtice, without finding it too fatiguing for his ftrength, 
till he was between dghty and ninety years of age. Within tnefe 
few years, on his retuin from a laft vifit, which he made on pur^ 
ppfe to take leave before his death of all his old friends in London, 
he became exceedingly ill upon th^ road, was unable to proceed 
and had he not been overtaken by a Scottifli friend, who prevaiU 
ed with him to travel for the remainder of the way in a carraige, 
ht might perhaps have actually perifhed by the way fide, or breath* 
<d his laft in fome dirty inn. From that time he never again at- 
tempted an equeflrian journey to London. 

A conftitution of body naturally framed to wear well and laft 
long, was ftrengtliened to Lord Monboddo by exercifc, guarded 
l3]r temperance, and by a tenor of mind too firm to be deeply 
broken in upon by thole paifions which confume the principles of 
life. In the country he always ufed the exercife of walking in 
the open air and of riding. The cold bath is a mean ofprelcrv* 
ing the health, to which he had recourfe in all his feafons, amid 
every feverity of the weather, under every inconvenience of in- 
<iifpofition or bufincfs, with a perfeverance invincible. He was 
ticcuftomed, alike in winter and in fummer, to rife from bed at 
-a very early hour in the moriftng, and, without lofs of time, to 
betake himfelf to ftudy or wholefome exerciie. It is faid, that 
he has even found the ufe of what he calk the air-batby or the 
practice of oceafionaliy talking ahvuff for fome minutes^ naked^ in a 
TwmjUkd nxnth frefh and cool air, to be highly falutaiy. 

His eldeft daughter became, many years finte, the wife of 
Kirkpatrick Wilkinfon, Efq. a gentleman who holds a tefpe5kable 
office in the Court of Seflion. His fecond daughter, a moft ami- 
able and beautiful young lady, died about fix years fince of a 
conlumption> a difcafe that, in Scotland, proves too often fatal to 
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tfke loveliefl and mod jpromifing among the fair and the yotnig. 
Isfeither his philofophy* not the ricceflary torpor of the feelings of] 
extreme old age, could hinder Lord Monboddo from being rtrj 
deeply aSi(fted by {o grievous a \ok. From that time he begaiv 
to^roop exceedingly in hi& health and fpirits to the period of his 
death* 


GILBERT WAKEHELD. 

LITERATURE has lately fuftained a fevere lofs by the 
death of Gilbert WiLKEFiSLDy b. a. whom a fever carri- 
ed off on September the 9th9 in the 46th year of his age, tp th& 
iinJ^akable regret of his family and friends. A perfon in vari- 
ous refpe^s fo diftinguiihed, is a proper fubjedk for the contem- 
plation of furvivors ; and he had deferved too well of the public 
not to be entitled to honourable and affedionate commemoration. 

Mr. Wakefield, in "Memoirs of his own Life,*' publiflied in 
X792, has informed the world of all the circumf^ances attending- 
his education and paifage through life down to that period, with 
a minutenefs and franknefs which render his work a very curious 
and entertaining piece of biography. I fhall not make any tran<» 
fcripts from it, but, confining myfelf to a flight (ketch of the 
leading events, fhall take that view of his chara<5ler and condu<ft 
which fuggeds itfelf to the reflexion of a friendly but not a pre* 
jiudiced byflander. 

Gilbert Wakefield Was born on Februarys 22, 1756, at 
Nottingham^ of which town his father was one of the parochial 
clergy. An uncommon folidity and ferioufnefs of difpofition 
marked him from i])fancy> together with a power of application^^ 
and thirll after knowledge, which accelerated his progrefs in ju- 
venile iludies. In his grammatical courfe he paded under .the 
tuition of feveral mailers, the laft and moft refpe<^able of whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Wooddefon, of Kingfton-upon-Thames, to which 

J>ari(h his father was then removed. He was ufed, however, to 
ament that he had not pofiefled the advantages of an uniform 
education at one of thofe public fchools, which undoubtedly, 
whatever may be their dangers and deficiencies^ effe<5t the point at 
which they ezcludvely aim, that of laying a folid foundation for 
claiCcal erudition in its mod eza^ form. In 1772 he was enter- 
ed as a fcholar of Jefus-college, Cambridge ; and it was ever a 
topic ofthankfulnefs to him, that he became a member of thai 
univerfity in which the love of truth met with fome encourage- 
ment from a fpirit of liberal inquiry, rather than of that which 
was devoted cither to (upine indplence, or to the pafllve inculca- 
tion of ©pinions fan^lioned by authority. During the firft years, 
his attention was chiefiy fixed upon claHIcal (ladies, always his 
favourites ; and he was excited only by emulation and academi- 
cal requifitions to aim at that proficiency in mathematical knowl- 
edge which bears fo high a value a( Cambridge. Yet while he 
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confefTes himfelf deftitute of a genuine tafte for fpeculations of 
thts kind, he fcniples not to declare the infinite fuperiorityj ixx 
point of grandeur and fublimity, of mathematical pnilofophy to 
claflical lucubrations. In 1776 he took his degree of B. A. oil 
whicli occafion he wa$ nominated to the fecond poft among fev- 
enty-five candidates ; and foon after, he was eledied to a fdlow*- 
fhip of his college. In the fame year he publifhed a fmall col- 
tedion of Latin poems, with a few critical notes on Homer^ at 
the univerfity-preis. If not highly excellent, they were fufificient 
to edablifh the claim of a young man to more than ordinary 
acquaintance with the elegancies of Hteraturc. He had already 
obtained a knowledge of the Hebrew language, as preparatory 
to thofe tijeological ftudies which now became his moft ferious? 
occupation ; and it may fafely be affirmed that no man ever 
commenced them with a mind more determined upon- the unbi* 
afled fearch after truth, and the open aflertion of it when difcor-** 
cred. The foundation which he laid for his enquiries was att 
accurate knowledge of the phrafeology of the Scriptures, acquis* 
T^^ by means of attention to the idiom in which they wei» writ- 
ten. As at this time fome of his moft efteemed academical friends 
manifefted their diflatisfa<5kion with the articles of the church of 
England by a confcientious refufal of rubfcription, it cannot be 
doubted that fcruples on this point had already taken polTeffioxy 
of his mii>d ; and fo far had his convidtions proceeded, that he 
has ftigmatized his compliance with the forms requifite for ob» 
taining deacon's orders, which he received in 1 778, as ** the moft. 
difingenuous adtion of his whole life.** If, indeed, he could receive 
coufolation from the practice of others, there were feveral of his 
intimate aflbciates, who, by a fuperlority to fuch fcruples, hare 
fince riien to opulence and diftindHon in the church, without be- 
traying any uneafinefs for a (imilar acquiefcence, 

Mr. Wakefield left college after ordination, and engaged in a 
curacy at Stock-port, in Cheftiire, whence he afterwards removed 
to a fimllar fituation in Liverpool* H& performed the duties of 
his office with ferioufnefs and punduality ; but his diflatisfaftioQ 
with the dodlrine and worfhip of the church continuing to increafe, 
he probably confidered his connexion with it as not likely to be 
durable. The difguft he felt at what he faw of the pradlice of ' 
privateering, and the ikve-trade, in the latter place of his ref- 
idencc, alfo awakened in his mind that humane intercft in the 
fights and happinefs of his fellow-creatures^ which has, made io 
confpicuous a part of his character. The American war did not 
tend to augment his attachment to the political admtniftratron of 
his country : in fhort, he became altogether unfit to makepne of 
that body, the principal bufinefs of which, in the opinion ofmany* 
fcems to be, acting as the fatellites of exifting authority, however 
exerted. His marriage, in 1779, to Mils Watfbn, niece of the 
redor of Stockport, was foon follo^fred by an invitation to under- 
take the poft of clafiial tutor at the diflenting academy at War- 
ringtjon, with whieJi he cortf)li€rd. That he was regarded as a 
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plazy in the difcharge of i^a duty, an4 equaUy. gained the at- 
tachment of. his pupils and the friendihip ,an(i..efteeni of his 
colleague^ — the writer of. this ^count can ^m pis Qwa Iqiowl. 
<Klge atteft. Being now freed fron^ all clerical fliacklesy he be* 
gan his career as a theo^otgical coi^troverualidp andt it mod be 
confefledy with ^ acrimonj o^ftjle which was lamented by his 
£daidst and which laid him open to the reproach of his enemies* 
It is not here mtended to vindicate wh^t.the writer himfelf can* 
not bnt dUapprpve.; but the real and fubfiantial^kipdnefs of Mr. 
Wakefield's temper, and the benevolence of his lieart» were fucht 
tjiat this apparent coutradidkion.m'uli be folved by his warmth o^ 
zeal in what, he thiought the caufe of truths and perhaps by a 
familiarity, wi^ fcholaftic debates. Which, rendered hiim in fomo 
meafare callous to the ufe» or r^er abufe^ of vituperative ex«^ 
prd&ons fix>n:% the,prefs. . In di^U.tation$ bjr^word of mouth n^ 
man was more, calm anc( gentle, more patient in hearing, or more 
placid in replying ; an^i if, in his writings, He has without hefita- 
tjion or delicacy bellowed his cenfur^s^ he Has been equally; liberal 
and decided, in his. praife. His applaufes evident!^ canie from 
the heart, free suid unftintedi for envy did not poiTefs a fingle par- 
ticle in his compofition ; nor has he withheld .them \^en he 
thought them deferved by particular laudable qualities, even in 
charadlers which he could riot regard with general approbation. 
No man, perhaps, ever more fully gave way to the opennefs d 
his difpofition in fpcaking the whol^ truth concemii^g tnen and 
tihmgs, unmoved by common confiderations ; whence ft » fiot to 
be wondered at, that he frequently rendered himfetf jnore ob^ 
nozioqs td aintagonifts dbih the cafe efTentially required, and roufed 
prejudices which a more euarded cpndu^ would haVe left dor; 
mant. A fentenqe which, in his Memoirs, he ha^ quoted from 
Aigill, ezpredes (as it was probably meant to do) the ipirit with 
which he wrote, , " A blunt . author in purfuit of truth, knowr 
no man after the flefH, till his chace is over. For a man to thini 
what he wntes, may befpeak his frudchce : hut to' ^'rite what h^ 
thmtsfhc^ opens his principles/' , . . , . 

We (ball not, in this iketch, attempt to ^ive an' account of aU 
his publications, many of them fmall in bulk and temporary in 
their application. The mod important of his theological labqars 
will be allowed to be thofe in which he employs his ungular eru- 
dition in the explanation of Scripture. Of th'efe, t!he firft was 
•« A New Tranflation of the Firft Epi We of ftixfl, the Apoftle, to 
^ 'Xlheffalonians," printed in 1 78 1. It was followed in the next 
year by <* A New Tranflation of l^t. Matthew, with Note^ criti- 
cal, philological, and explanatory,'' 4to. a Work which obtained 
much applanfe, and amply dfifplayed the e3etent of hts reading, 
and the facility with which his zfiemioiry called up itif f^ofitea 
{lores for the purpofe of illufttaEtion qr paralleUfm. At this time' 
h^ likewife augmented Ms (\xnit &»r dcriptulre interpretation by 
the 4cqui(itien of various Oriental dial^s. After quittitty Waiv 
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fington, at the dilloldtioti of the academy » he took np his reS* 
dence fucceffively at Bratncote hi Nottinghamffiirie, at Richmond 
^d at Nottingham, upon the plan of takmg a few pupth, and 
purfuing at his leifufe thofe ftudies to which he became continn- 
allj more attached* While in the firft of thefe fitnations, he pub- 
Bfhed the firfl volume 6( " An Enquiry into the Opinions of the 
C5iri1fKan Writers of the three firft Cettturies concerning thePler- 
Ibn of Jefus Chrift,'* a learned and elaborate performance, but 
which did not meet with encouragement fufficient to,mduce him 
to proceed in the defign. A painful diforder in his left fhoulder, 
t^ith which ht was attacked in 1 786, and which haraffed him for 
two years, interrupted the courfe of his employments ; and he 
Could do no more for letters during that period, dian alleviate 
his fufferings by drawing up fbme remarks upon the Georgics of 
Virgil and the Poems of Gray, which he publifhed with editions 
of thofe delightful compofitions. As his health returned, his the- 
ological purfuits were refumed, and he again engaged in the field 
9? controverfy. He alfo, in 1789, made a commencement of a 
TC^ork, wliich promifed much, as Well for his reputation, as for the 
iid vantage of facred literature. It was *• an Union of Theologi- 
cal and Clafflcal l.earning, illuftrating the Scriptures by Light 
borrowed from the Philology of Greece and Rome." Under the 
title of "Sllva Cfitica" three parts of this performance hare iffu- 
ed from the univerfity prefs of Cambridge^ 

The formation of a diflenting college at Hackney, which, ft 
was hoped, by the powerful aid of the metropolis, would become 
both more confiderable and more permanent than former inftitu- 
tutionsof a like kjnd, produced an invitation to Mr. Wakefield to 
undertake the claflical profeflbrftilp. With this he thou-ght proper 
to comply, and accordingly, ra 1790, he quitted his 'abode at 
Nottinghani, and removed to Hackney upon the plan of joimng 
with public tuition the inftru£tion of private pupils. He has him* 
felf informed the public that "both of thclc anchors failed him, 
and left his little bark again aflcpt on the ocean of life.'* It is nei- 
ther neceffary nor defirable to revive the memory of differences be- 
tween perfons really rcfpedtable and well intentioned, but under 
the influence of different habits and views of things. We fhall 
^confine ourfelves to a remark or two. 

Mr. Wakefield was a perfon who derived his opinions enth^Iy 
from the fource of his own reafon and refteiflion, and it wifl not 
be eafy to name a man who flood more linrfe and infulated in this 
refped throughout life than he. Although his principles had* hi- 
duced him to renounce bis clerical oflfice in the church of England^ 
and he had become a dtffenter from her dodtrrne and worfhip, Vet 
he was far from uniting with any particular clafs of thoffc "^^rho ate 
ufually denominated (Renters. He had an infuperable repugnance 
to their mode of performing divine fervice ; and he held m no high 
ellimation the theological and philofbphical knowledge which it 
}^js been the principal gbje^ of their femlnaries of education t« 
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romxnunicate. It has already been obferved^ that the bafis of his 
own divmity was philology: Claflical lltcfabxre> A*r«lbfg, a**' 
containing the true rudiments of all other fcrence, was that Ott 
which he thought the c;reateft ftrefs fhotild be laid, in a fyfcetoi of 
L'beral education. This point he inculcated wi^ aii eameftnefs 
which probably appeared fomewhat didatorial to tile cohdiidors 
cf the inilitution. 

Further, in the progrefs of his ipeculations, he had been- led to 
form notions concerning the expediency and propriety of public 
worfhip, extremely diflferent from thofe of every bo^of Chi^iaxfs^ 
whether in fe^s or eftablifhments ; and as he was incapdU^ of 
thinking one thing and pra^fing anbthery be had fufficiently 
ihade known, his fentiments on this fubjedt, as well in conTer- 
fation, as by abftaining from attendance upon every "place of r^* 
gious aflTembly. . They who were wdl acquainted with him, kMw 
'that in his own breaft piety Was one. cf tjie moft predoRiinant 
affedlions ; but the aflembling for fbcial worfliip had for fominy^ 
ages been regarded fis the moft powerful inftrumei^tfor the Aipport 
ctgcnctal religion, that to difcourage it V?as «<i©nfldered'as of' 
dax^erous example, efpecially iti a perfoh' engaged in the educa*-- 
tion of youth, Notwithftanding, therefore, his daffieal ihftru&ions 
in the college were received by the ftudents almOft with cndmfial^ 
ttcal admiration, and conferred high credit on thcinftltu^on, a'dii^ 
folutioji of his connexion with it took place in the ftimnicrof 1 791.' 

The fubfequent publication of his pbailiphBet on FuMic Wor* 
fli^) derived him (as he fays) of theotdy two privtrte pupils he> 
«zp,e4l^. From that period he continued to refide at Hackriey, 
ip the capacity of a retired nian of letters, employing his time 
partly in the education of his own children, partly in the corapo* 
Stion of works which will perpetuate his name among thofe who 
have cultivated literature with moft ardour andfuccefs.- His 
*« Tranflationof the New Teftament, with notes," 3 vols. 8vo. ap- 
peared towards the clofe of 179 1, and was. very refpcdably 
patrc^ized. In language it prderves as much as poflible of 
the dd verfion. Its numerous deviations from that in fenfe^ 
wiU t^ regarded as happy alterations or bold innovations, accord- 
ing to the prepolTeilions of tlie reader. A long lift might be 
given of hh fucc^eding labours, but we ihall only particularizQ 
lome of the rboft confiderafcle. He printed (no longer at thq 
Carabridge-prcfs) two more parts of his " Silva Critica.** He 
gave a new edition, much correfted, of his " Traftflation of the 
New Teftament 5** and befides, proved his zeal for Chriftiauity, 
by enlarging a former work " On the Evideoces of the Chriftiaii 
Religion," and by replying to Thomas Paine*s attack upon It in 
his " Age of Reaibn.** 

To the works of Pope, as our moft cultivated Englifh poet, 
and the moft perfect example of that fplendour and felicity of 
diftion which is not attained without much ftudy of the poetic art, 
Mf* Wakefield paid particular attention. It was his defigo to 
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have pohWkoi ^ c<Mnplete edition of his works ; buf after he had( 
minte4 the firft Tolumey the fcheme was rendered abortive by Dr. 
Warton's edition, ^e^ tioweyer* printed a fecond volume, enti- 
tled, ** Notes on fpptp*\ and atfo gave a hew edition of Pope's 
** iliad and Qdyfl^y." In thefe publications he difplayed all that 
variety of companion and illuftradoh/ that power of tracing a 
poetical thought tliro' 4^^Brent authors, with its fucceflive (hades 
and imprqvementSt and that exquifite feeling of particular beau- 
ties, which d)f^ij^j(h him as an anno(Latpr bfthe writers.of Greece 
sOMl^G^e. ■ * ■• 

'Asa c)a8iq4 editor he appeared in a fele^tion from the Greek 
tFigedians, in edi^ons of Horace, Viml, iBion and M'ofchus, and^ 
^naQy, in his << Lucretius,'' a vaft pemrmance, vrhicti ialpne might 
feflm the labour of inany induftrio^s years.' Of his chaht^er,' as a 
hian of letters, I have been favoured with the following eftim^te 
)>y an able jtt^ge, the Rey. £• CoGAN, of Chefhunt : 

<* In extent of eriidiuon, particvlarly if an acqiiairftance with the 
Oriental languages bj: tsiken into the account, he was peirhaps infe* 
rior to no man of die prcfent age ; and they "k^o have been con- 
fidtredasiiaybg had the advantage over him in fome of the Ids 
important n^ntaU of Greek literature, have probably hmSted their 
attention to fefrf^ phjefts,' and certainly comipehced their Uterary- 
courft ^ith a more adyantagieous preperatlon.' In conje^^urkl criti«i 
t^Sok he ezhijnt^ much 6^ tpe charafter of Bentlv and Markland r 
snen whom i^e efteemed acc6rding to their high defertsin tliat fpe« 
cieaof learning to wiiich his own mind wa$*p^culiarlydir6'6led. Like 
thde illuftrious fdiolars, he is always leariied; fometim^ bold, and 
frequently ^appy. Like them he bad a mind ^hich difdained tcf 
beheld in a fervile fubje^on to authority ; and in defiance of 
eAaUifiied readings, which too often fubftitute the drc^ms^ of tranH 
cribers ^or the gems of antiquity, he followed, without fear wherever 
teafon and nrobabilityiepned to lead the way. * In his earlier crit- 
ical worlds W exhi^ite4» amidft ^ipe errors ^hich his riph- judg«' 
ment difcai-ded, (he pr omife of his^utu're greatnefs \ and even his 
ifaults were the infirmities of geiiiuis; ; they flowed from that ardour 
and enthufiaffn which .cannot always \vait for the flow decifions of. 
cool enquiry.' ' ^hey were faults which, though they a:fibrded a 
finallconfoktion XJb duQmali^ity, did not diminifh his pnufe ht 
the eftimation of one fplid and unpartial judge.' ' ^isfavourite &u-« 
<^ was po«try» and in an exten&ye'acquaintance with the ancient 
poets, both Greek and J^onia/i, feivmen fince the revival of letters 
have equalled him, and no one eyel* iurpafTed hini in the perception 
of their beauties. * When he applies tO' th^ni the ha:nd of conjec- 
ture, he ifarely fails to give i^e"^ Q>!rir and anixxiation by his touch ; 
and where weareobhged to cSflent fromhiscorredions^ weare 
fometinies ibrry for the credit df tfae'poerthat he does tiot appear 
to have written what the critic has fuggefted. He was peculiarly' 
lond of tracing an elegance of poeticalezprefiion throu^ the vari-r 
pus modifications which it afliimedinthehandscfdilbremt wri«* 
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terrsy and in the iHuftnition of ancient phrafeology he did ncyt oy^t 
look the poets of his own country, with many ofwMch he was very 
fettiiliar. His great wbrl: is undouhtedly his edition of" Lucre* 
Atxs,^ a work wnich ignorance may defpife, at which malice may 
carp, and hireling f(jribblers inay rail, hut which will rank with the 
labours ofHeihfius, GropoVius, Biirman, andHeyne, aslongas 
literature itfelffliall lire. ' It MnVL IKare the predidliohwith which 
Ovid has graced the memory of the great poet hiin&lf^ 

Carmina fublin^is tunc funt peritura Lucreti, 

Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 

• -•■«•>• > 

Be&des its critical merit, it exhibits the ijcheft difplay of the flowcmi^ 
tf piocttry 'that ever ''^sis preientfed to the world; and will amply re^ 
ivard the perofal^ of every man whohasienfibility to re|if^ the AncSk 
touches of human geniuii. *.. . . t » 

* " Mr. Wakefield;' etim before this inunortal fpecimen of his 
talents, wa!^ defeiiredly held in the higheft e^mation by theliterati 
of Gentk4ny V andSf hi^ honours athdtae have not equalled hi^ 
i'eputation^i^ad; the candid mind will 'ea£iy find the 
df this phenofsdion in the violence of p6litical party and the 
jealottfy which has too often difgraced the fcholars of Great Bri* 
tian. The name of Befitly is cpnne&ed with prddf enough of tbcr 
loftice of this miinuation;^^ .;'/.. 

t I Ikatll liow proceed to an incident of his life i^faich will be view* 
ed with f egret by tkt' iiieenuoUi of ^ parties ; the aitUuwnai fenia* 
lions it idfpii^ft will; ofc6ari«,b^ different aocofdiag to the par- 
ticular fentfuiente of incTtviduab. It has already beeh hinted that 
Mr. Wakefield ffoih the time of bis refidence at Lii^erpocd, iuul 
begun to imbibe a deteftationOfthat policy Hvhithtrainpled upon 
the rights of mankind; and v^ fotinded upon imfeeling avarice 
ftnd unptindpled ambitidn. Hisftody o£Chriftianity itun-eand 
ttiore eonvhited him that the inaxixns' of the ^oiid and HMt of 
tcligion were it difedt oppofition ; 'and in comincm ii^ithmany 
Other exciiiltot iind kaihied men» he became perfuaded of the abib- 
lute incompatibility of War with the Chriftian cfaai^i^er. He 
had moreover teeisived iho& brinctples" of the origin and end of 
govemm^t, which 'howler ^ey may now be regarded^ wero 
onde thOtfghtfuildem^tklrto tbb Britilh C9i\ftitution, and the bafis 
of all ctvil'liberty. He had bccdion^lly, isi the political contefts 
of hiseotintiryi publickly^exprefied his opinions upon thefe fubjeds ; 
but the Prhich Reveluitfan was an evept qalqilated to call fordi' 
all his ardour in tbe'^eanle. ^is ' fangiaine i;emper led him to con^^ 
fider it as Uie uhdoabtedcbmixlohceiiient of a betterorder of things^ 
bi whieh rational liberty,* equitable policy, and piure religion^ 
would fiilaUf becoinis triumphant. He watched its progrefs \ritli 
incndible ihtcreA:, excised its unhappy devtations» and ablioiTed 
tiie combination of arbitrary power which threatened it;$ deftruc« 
(ion. It was impoflible that he iliould refrain from employing^' 
ii^ pen on die occafion, or that he flioukt do it with a ^ cold fxuk 
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unperfemni^ band**' In his *^ Remarks on die Gcnetai Ord^ 
of the Duke of York,'' he had arraigned the juftice of the wa* 
wi^h France in terms vhich are ^poTed to have esercifed thi^ 
ntm^ft forhearaace of the Miniftrjr. But in his << Reply to fom& 
Farts of the Biihopr of Lmidaff's Addvefs/' he pafled diofe limits. 
From that fyftemattc progi«i& in reftrainiiag the free commtLm« 
cation of political opinions which may be traced In the ads of th<^ 
late Mmiftry^ k is not luireafonabie to conclude, that a vidim to 
the liberty of the prefs, of name and charaSer fufiicient to in^ 
ipire a wide ahirm, was really deiired. Yet, as the Attorney- 
general folemnly protefted that his profecution of this pamphlet 
%r3s fpontaneons, and folely didated to him by the heinous and 
^mgerons nature of its conttnts, it would be nacandid to call hia 
affertionin queftixm. A manof fenfe, however, may be allowe4 
to finile at the notion of real danger to fufireme power^ fupport* 
ed as weft by pubKc opinion, as b^^ery adive energy of the 
fiace, fxx>m a private writer, arguing upon jprin^iples fo little ap^ 
j^able to the pradiee of the world* as thoie of the Qofpel. Fur^ 
liier,amaa ofatndy liberal and generous mind- will perhapa 
view, not ^thoat indignation, the thunders of the law h»fle4 
«pda a head diftmguimed for wtue iind leamtt^, without any 
iiumane allowance for well imeotioned, if mi%uidBd, zeal. The 
attack commenced, not againft the prinqipal,. who boldly at)4 
hott^y caiBe fonrard to aisow himfelf, bnt againft t^ 30ei|ts ; 
and the grand purport of it was fufficiently deoTs^red by the fypmn 
fior fcretity with ^ich a bookfeUer was treated, >yhQ was not 
ffae edtfior, but oidy a cafual vender of the work; but who had 
long been obnorious as a diftinguiflied pHbliiher cf books fif fxf^ 
enqnky. Mr. Wakefield himfelf neat underwent proiecutiQni 
and Ins ientence, upon coBvidien, was a- two yiear'$ ia^rifonm^t 
in Dorchefter gadL Thtxt ezifts no other m^f^ <]f puniihmetit 
in filch a cafe than conipariibn, and perhaps^ ntKm the. app Ikait* 
lion of this rule, it will not be fottnd inprdinately ^eve« Twq 
year's abode in a priibn is, however, amoft is^asA xtiSfiS^x^ !. it 
is cutting off ia mudk from defirable e:jrt(lence» ^^. Wakefie]id» 
iK>lwithttaRding his natural fortitude, iek it as fuch* Thougjih» 
icQfOk his \akas/^ of fobrtety and feclufion» he had httle to refign in 
refpfcd of the ordinary pitafiues of the>wc4rldf his habits of |^^ 
trian exerciie, and bb eojoymoit of fas^Iy comfort, were eflm* 
tiaDy infringed by confinement. He likewiib found all hia f4ans 
of ftndy fo deranged, by the want of his UbrMj* aad the. numy 
incommodities of his (ituati^n, ihat be wadlefs able to en^Ipy that 
itfottree againft tedhim and mdanehdy than might have been 
cxpeded. One powerfi»l conibh^ion, however, in ibidition to that 
4)f a good confcience, attended him. A fet of warm and gejier« 
<ms mends employed tbemMves in raifing a ^oooitributiion whi^ 
ftould not only indemnify him from any pecuniary lofs cdniequetit 
t^on his profecution, but (hould allevia&e his cares for the future 
&pport of his family. The purpofe was effeded \ and it is to ba 
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hoped tliat fnglffiinien unll tret retain fpttit enough to take itt» 

dcr their protedion men who have faithfully, though perhaps ndt 

With due prudence and confideration, maintained the noble fcaafe 

4>f mankind a^ainft the frowns of authority. 

' At length the tedious period elapfed, and the laft day of May, 

ih this year, reftored him to liber^. He was received by his 

friends, many of whom had viiked him tn prtibn^ with the rooft 

cordial welcome. He was endeared to them by bis fiiffemgSy 

and his character was generally thought to ha^e received a meK- 

orating tinge of mildnefs and moderatton from the reflexions 

l^hlch had palTed through his mind. He formed exteniiTe plan^ 

for future literary labours, and he feemed luHy capable of enjoy* 

ing and beneffting that woiid to which he was returned. When 

—Oh what is man f — a ferer, probably oeca(toned by his anxious 

exertions to fix himfelf in a new habitation^ cut Ihort aU his pro£r 

peds. From the firft attack he pervaded himlelf that the ter« 

xxiinadon would be fatal, and thiv convidion materially oppofed 

erery attempt of medicine in his favour. He furveyed death 

-without terror, and prepared £:»' it by tender offices to the fixrvW 

vors. 

It is prefunaed that the chtrader of Mr. Wake&eld is fiifficient-r 
ly developed in the preceding iketch of his life. It may howe- 
ver be added, that there was in him an opennefs, a iamplicity, a 
good faith, an afFc^cioaate ardour, a npble elevation of foul* which 
xrrefift^bly made way to the hearts of all who nearly approached 
birn, and rendered him the objed of friendly attachment, to a der 
gree ahnoft. unexampled. Let this be placed in balance to alt 
th?^ might ^pear arrogant or fcLf-fufficient, harfb, or irritable in 
hisjliterary condud I His talents were rare-^his morals pure— 
his views exalted-^-his courage invincible — ^his integrity without 
a ijpot. When wiU the place of fuch a man be fupplied. 


FEMALE BIOORAPHV. 


Mr*. SIDDONS. 

WHAT has been often faid of literary charaders is appli- 
■ cable to mod other daffes of the community, in which 
the- members have been uniformly devoted to their feveral puriuits. 
If it be thought that there is too much uniformity in a ftudious life 
tofupply many materials for biography, the fame remark is perhaps 
iliU more applicable to the theatrical profeflion. '< The gradations 
of a hero's life are from battle to battle, and of an author from 
l^ook to book.'* The changes in the life of an adlor are from 
theatre to theatre, or from chara^er to chara<5ter ; but when 
theatrical genius riles to fuch a height as to preclude aU com* 
S>arifon> the difficulty of the biographer, however paradoxical it 
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m^f Appear, is .proportiongbl]^ aa£ineatod». for ft mtfOt be ffa^ 
intereft of managers to keep fuch mperior merit ftattonai^y and 
$icli .merit maft be too generally underftood, as well as admired,' 
to admit of additional comment* pr novel information. , . 
, Th^re cannot be. a (b;onger iUuftration. of thi$ pofition than in 
the (jiibjed of oar prefent; attention, who. burft upon, the woiid 
with too much radiance to be /ufiered to.purfue a career of un« 
pbftni^ed gbrjr. The genias of Mrs. . Siddons^ su it tl^rew a 
^loud over all comptetitor8» muft neceiTanly have fumiihed an 
incenttve to malevolence as well as admiration : the onp was as^ 
eager to deprec)at|S and defame, as the pther ^. celebrate and 
exalt, and nevert perhaps, have thpfe oppodte interefts been, more 
adlively at work \n an^r other province of tf^lents and of virtue. 
The folid merit of Mr^. Siddoi^ lia^, however, b'orn'^ her fafely 
through the .cxtrcnj?s of oblpqnyr and. panegyric, .and the very 
attempts of Eirvv td lefien hec charader in public and private] 
life, have only ferved tp diftinguiih her genius, and to eftablifh 
her reputation. So juflL is thie obfervation of the elegant fatirifl-— 

^ For en^^d wit, tike SOL ecltps'd, m(akes known 

" Th' ofpq/ing hodysgrofae/tf not its own. 

*« When firft that SUN too fow'rfd lemifi difplays, 

** It draws up vapours^ which obfcure its rays ; 

'^ But e'en thoie eloadi at laift adom.its wajm 

^ Rdlefl neiitr glarlesi and augment the day^^ 

Mrs. SarAi^ .Sim)oii^, M theeldeH offspring of Mr. Roosit 
^Kemble, and his wife Sarah, who have always been efteemedirt 
private life, and who in provincial theatres have obtained no in^ 
confiderable degree of profeffional repute. Mrs. Kemble, Who^ 
is much advanced in years, was the daughter of Mr. Ward; one 
of the la(i of the Bettertonian School of adtors. He Was a; 
man of great knowleclge and oUerVation, and Wias in his day 
'^ accounted a good aftor,'* nor is there any reafon. to believe 
that he did not deferve the reputation he acquired. 

From very eafty life oar herome was employed in her father'* 
company, and derived froni parenul intelligence much afeful 
inftru^ion. It is evident however, that Mrs. Siddons brought 
into the -world with her an underftandiag which was to ad ac- 
cording to the diredlion of its own light, and that ftood little ia 
need of auxiliary counfcl to govern its purfuits. 

At a fultable age an atuchment arofe between Mifs tizMfL% 
and Mr.SiD00NS,at that time a performer in her father's compa:« 
ny. We are not fufficiently acquainted with particulars to de^ 
termlne, but we have heard that a dandeftine marraige wasfixm 
the confequence of this iputual inclination. 

And here it is proper to obferve, that Mifs Kbkble dHfAayed 
a corre<ft judgment in the moft eflential adi of female Tife, lor Qm^ 
made choice of a man of probity, fenfe, and benevolence, onet 
who has managed the profits of her fucq-fs withlibnal pr op r i ety 
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and prudence ; though the unoflEendlng fimplicitj, judgment,' 

and reftitude of his charafter» Have not exempted him from a 

Ihare of that detraction which has been fo powerfully excited by 

the elevated genius of Ws wife. 

In due time. Mrs. SiDp««.s became the heroine pf the Bath 
fiagci and having an opportunity of difplaying her great talents 
infuch^ fphereof faOiionabk refort, the tranfition to London, 
rile vaft metropolis of tafte and abiKties, was natural and nec6ffa- 
ry. The" public need not be told widi what hxftrc her <areer haSs 
been diftin^uiftied : her merit has obtained the diftiniaion it de- 
let^ed. Poetry, Paintijjg, and CitiTictSMt, have all beeri 
cfhuiods to Record her worth, and fhe has juftly, we may prelumei 
been pronounced one of the firfr aarefFes, if not the firft, that the 
World ever beheld. • ! 

^ It has beenfaid that our late admirable Rosciits law an4 
envied the* talents . of Mrs. Siddons, and did his utmoft to keep 
them, in obfcurity, but l;his jlory we always confidered as aii 
inviijipiis flandcr* njiworthy the pre-emjnent genius of GrARRicfKi 
atidinconfiftent. with the private charaaer of that tinrivalled 
arfton it Would be more liberal, and we doubt not more juft; 
tb ihfef that Ur. Garricit did not fee the, eagle In the egg, and 
was too much adv;?inc€d In age and Infimifty to look out for 
yfeiltfcfol genius, and incur the. labour. and difficulty of training.it 
to maturity. We have never heard that Mrs. Siddqhs gave the 
leaft ibpport to this Illiberal nlmoilr, and we willtherrfore am^ 
tinue to confider it as " a weak .invention of the eneniy.'* 

It fluoiild be obferved that Mrs. SipnpNs had not rifcn to any 
height of provincial celebrity before Mr, Ga9,^ic% qditted the 
ftage, and had not exhibited the fplendour of her genius upori 
the Bath theatre ilntil Fate had dropped the curtain nipon ' the 
British Roscius. 

It remains only to otfen^e, that as the a<*Hoi! of Mrs, Siddons 
on die ftage is juft; proper^ natural and graceful, fo Is her con- 
duit in private life. She is a faithful and affectionate wife, a 
fond, but difcerning mother, a zealous and an attentive friend^ 
and an agreeable iud enlightened companion. 

Adverting to tlie great powers of Mrs. Siddons and the lih^ 
pofllbility of giving pofterity an adequate perception of her merit, 
we. cannot forbear to conclude with the elegant and interellirig 
lines of the firft living comic writer. Amoiig the profeflbrs of 
the Kberal arts ' 

« The AcTOii only fhrinks from Time's award, 
** Feeble Tradition is his memory's guard ; 
*« 3y wboio faint praife his merit muft abide, 
- " Untouched by froofy to fuBJamie unaUy'd I 

** E'en matcklds Carrie's art, to heaven refign'd, 
<* NoJitc'd^iBf no model leaves behiad. 

M 
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« All periftiable ! like the dearie fire, 

« But ftrikc the frame, and as they ftrike expire r 

<' Incenfe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

'* Its fragrance charms thefenfe, and blends with air."^ 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAM DE STAE t . 

Prefixed to her Treatiji on the Influence of the Pafftom, 

IT has been obfervcd that the life of a . mafi of letters furmihes^ 
few xncitlents that can employ the pen of the biographer or 
jgc9X\£j the curiofity of the piilic T^e celebrity of an author's 
works, indeed^ throw a luftre upon the moft obfcure fcenes of hts- 
life, and gi¥e an tntereft to the moft trivial occurrences. Every 
little anecdote derives an importance from the name v^ith whick. 
it is connected, and every a^ion is embellifhed by an aiToelation.. 
with performances which every one reads and admires- 

The life of a female author, in general, mull ftill be more bar*^ 
ren of variety and of incident. Thearaufemems, the intrigues^ 
the occupations of a woman of fafliion, do not greatly intereft 
thofe who are beyond her circle. Her wit or her manners may 
delight and animate the fcenes in which (he moves, but thej 
cannot be conflgned with equal effedt to the page of tlie biogra- 
pher. When we are told tliat the woman of rank, whofe Wrilings^ 
"we perufe with pleafure, lived in the £r{l orders of faihion> that 
ihe was courted and admired by the moft diflinguifhed- votaries 
of literature, we can expedl little farther gratification. It is in 
her writings ftill that we cultivate an acquamtance with her. 
As a woman of falhioii, (he differs but little from the croud . 
around her ; while the fprightliners of her converfation, and the 
elegance of her wit, in a literary circle, form features of a char- 
a6ler which it is difficult to feize and to embody in the detail of 
2ier life. 

Madame de Stael poflTefTes hereditary claims to diftinftion. 
Independently of her own celebrity, (lie derives a con(equence 
from the parents to whom (he owes her birth. She is the only 
child of the celebrated M. Neckar, whofe reputation as a financier,, 
and politician has been equally extolled and depreciated. The 
important offices which he filled, and the principal part which he' 
performed in the French monarchy at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, have rendered him the objc(5l of univerfal notice ; and his 
« conduct the fubje^ of much controverfy. Many impute to him 
the blame of having encouraged the revolutionary fpirit till it 
became too powerful to be reprefied. At the fame tirn^ however, 
calamitous may have been the confequences of that revolution^ 
the intention of M. Neckar cannot fairly be qnedtbnedv nor his 
fidelity to the maCter whom he ferved jufUy arraigned. 
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. Her mother was Mademoifdk Curchod* a lady diftinmiAed 
\y the higheft accoxnpliihments of mind and petfon. one was 
the firfl love of the celebrated Mn Gibbon, and he once enter* 
tainedthe deiign of offering her his hand. Before he could put his , 
•intention in cxecutiem, Mademoifelle Curchod became the wife of 
M. Neckar, then a Banker at Paris. While (he lived,fhe was the 
pride and ornament of the rank in which fhe moved. The houfe 
of Neckar was the reibrt of literary eminence. Madame Neckar 
wrote a variety of pieces, which did the hidieft honour to her 
talents. Since her de^th, M. Neckar has puUUfhed three volumes 
rf.her T'hoogbts^ Maxims^ C^rrtjpondenct^ ^c, 

Theonly daughter of parents whofe wealth was hni^ienfe, wbofc 
literary qualifications were fo eminent, it is natural to fuppofe 
that the education of Madame de Stael would be fuperintended 
4n iuch a manner as to combine the highell accpmpliihments with 
the Et^ rank and fortune. At a very early period of life ihe 
diffdayed imcommon powers. No pains were fpared to cultivate 
h«r mind. The example and the attention of her i^other equally 
{trvcd to the improvement x)f her talents, and fhe foon gained a 
% fuperiorky not merely in iiiperficial accompli(hmen|^, but in 
folid acquirements, which fall .-60 the lot of but very few of her Cex^ 

Her natural templer foon dii'played the utznoft fprightliivefs and 
vivacity. In one ofhisvifits to Neckar, at hi$ feat at Copet, 
«car Lauiknne, Mr. Gibbon mentions his having fee|^ tl\e daughter 
of his old miftrefs. She was then about eighteen, and wit, ani^ 
mation, and perhaps an exceii of vivacity, were her chief char- 
adteriilics. 

. M. Neckar was aptroteftant, and wiflied to unite his daughter 
to a noan of the fame religious perfuafion. At an eaily age, ac* 
cordingly, he maritted his daughter to the Baron de Stael, a 
Swediih nobleman of rank and confequence. The Baton do 
Suel was long the Minifter of Sweden in Paris, and at prefent he 
£lls the office of AmbaiFudor of bis Court tp the French Republic, 

This union, howevec, was not thought to be very happy. To 
yrhatever cauies it might be owing, her marriage was not attcn* 
ded with much domeftic felicity, and fpr ibpie years Madame 
£u^ and her hufband have not liyed op the betjl. tenns. Her 
.warm and fprightly temper and French education might not well 
agree with the Aaore fober habhs of a'Swedifh nobleman. 

On the commencement of the F^nch revokiti0tt, Madame Sta* 
sel, of an ardent temper, was favourable to its canfe. She had 
already begun to be diftinguiihed for talents and wit^ and' her 
Jioufc was frequented by many of the firft literary characters in 
France. Sh*e was not, however, a partizan of the violent demo- 
xrr^tical fadlion ; (he was attached to what has been termed the 
•Conftitutlonaliils, thofc who were friends to a limited and conCli- , 
<&utional monarchy. 

At her houfe, as Mr* Buike informs us in his * Letters on a 
fi.Qgieide Peace/ xhe chiefs of the FcuilUns ufed to meet and con* 
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cert tinejr meafiires. Thefe were the tw^ Lameths, La FayHte, 
Sarnaud Vergniaiid, &c. Thispartf, hoiyever, was Toon cru&i 
pd by the overbeknng and extraragant charader of the Jacobios* 
Several of its moftftdUre lealJers perUhedy many of them wese 
eziledy and Maddme Btael heifelf fbnnd it neceitary to quit 
France. She caine %o England, whei'e fhe refided£6r fome timb; 
She lived father Retired in ttie country, though occaiional}y vifit^ 
ed by xnany perfoni of diftiniflioh. . • 

After the fall of die fanguina^ Robefpieif e, Madame St^ 
letomed to Pafi$, where (he again became the cebter of attrae^ 
tion to a political party. 'Whcp the cohftltutioa of i7^5.l8rasefc 
tablifhedf the was its decided fnpporter j^.anxl many of thepetiEbns 
who caime' intd power under the new gov erhmeat were ho- friond^ 
.V The new conftitution was foon aifailed by opposite fa(9;i6as^ 
and the direft<nry wiere not fuppofed to pbferye very fcrupiiloaih^ 
^c legal limits o/ th^ir prerogatives.' Parties became iiicehled 
^ainift ^ach other. Madame Stael was attached to th^ exiftin^ 
atominiftration. She accot^gly became the objed of abufii 
iirom the inoft violent of the dtlvsr (idisri many of whom wore ac» 
chfed of ^ defign to reftor^ royalty. OctSLt inJBuence with th# 
new rulers iifas afcribed to Madame Stael. Many meafures ob- 
noxious to the partys in oppdfition were imputed to her coun&ls. 
This importance, imdth^5 in^uence wi£h the people in power; 
Madame Stael difclaimSb ^ Ceitain it is, hoWever, thai: fa^e ef 
the prefent Pire^ors ind Mlnifters were frequently ofherpanlesj 
This, however, inay be as juftly afcribed to ijie attrai^ion of hiif 
company and converfation, as to any influence or intrigue. 
' Previous to the Violent ^eafures which the Directory put in 
txecutibn againft fp many reprefentatives of thig ^pec^le, in coni 
demning them to tt^tlfportation withou| even the ft»inajity of % 
triaU Madame de litael Was the obje£l of inceflant Scurrility and 
abufc. S]be ^as accufed of being the main ^rin^ of rtj^ny 
fchemes winch- the' friends of the pireiSory thought a neeefRiry 
to adopt* A Auinbfer of lampoons arid epigrams were written 
againft her ; but fjie difekinfcd all cdncem In the tr^afedtton^* 
imputed to her; Among thefe were th^ followmg whimficaj 
lines, the firfk rf which ^udes to the work upon the paffions : ^ 

Les Mcouchimens dc la Barontte de StaeL ' 

Apreis avoir fait un gros livre, 
Puis Uii gros club, puis up amant. 
Puis tax miniftre au teint de cuivre, 
Puis un commis nomme Cmtfiani^ 
Puis un achat, argent coriiptant, * 

Puis un plan qu'Augeread doit fuivre, 
Puis a Barras ion coraplimient, ' 

. Dfeux mpis en repos voulant vivrC| 
J^ Barpnne a fait— un enfant*. 
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TiiefeK|itibs^ however, and a dioii&nd other wktibiriiis whidi 

wm. lauach^d againft her» are totally without foundation. MfU 

4daine de Stael was the enemy of thofe faSions which then, under 

.irauioas denbminatipnsy endeavoured to obtain the ext^cntive powGi« 

sntotberr own hands. From naany paiTages of tiie following 

york) it appears that flie deeply felt and deplored xJ^t calaitiitiet 

which the revolution had produced. {She was convinced that 

France had fuffered too much from the rage of faSion, agalii t6 

XeUipt the iame eyils. From a horror cf iinnovatioh, ihe adtiallf 

wiihed to fupport the newly eftablifhed govcmmept/and rather 

to aidhere to what ekiited,- than to ieek any change whatever. 

in fa^ fo far from deriving infltiencJe from that event, which {he 

^as accttfed of having coiinfeU^ed^ ihe has fmce lived in die netgh- 

4>ourhood oJf Paris ni privacy and rietiremeot. 

Whatever attacks the rage of faction, or the malignancy of 
fcandaly' may have direifled againft Madame de Stael, even hei; 
enemies do not difpuie ' the extent of her talepts, and the vigour 
of her mind. Her literary attainments, her acquaintance with 
mankind) he^ general knowledge, h^r ingenuity, difcriminatlon, 
and philoibphical acutcnefs, are generally confdFed. 

The i:haradler of Madame de StaeKs workis differs greatly 
from that by which the writings of many of £cr fex are diftin- 
t^ilhed^ She affefts no gaudinefs of diction, no flimfy decora- 
tion, no fal& and vttious refinement of ftile, the faults into whic^i 
the writings of the fair in the ' prefcnt age are apt to run. She 
analyies with philpfophical accuracy ; her ftile diiplays a mafci>- 
line vigour. If her c6|hpofition be obfcured by any blemifh, it is 
rather by a philofophical' language, which, from two great and 
generalizing abftradion of ideas, becoAies ftiff, and by a reiine- 
Xnent of a'nalyfis which borders upon obfcurity. Thofe, howe- 
ver, whoperufe her writings With care, will 6nd that they contain 
much information, and a thorough acquamtance with the huihan 
heart. " . ' 

Befides the work upon the Paffions, Madame de Stael fomc 
time before publifhed an EfTay dntheChara^er and 'Writings of 
the celebrated Philofopher of Geneva, Rouffeau. This peiiomir 
i^ce pofleffe's the higheft reputation in France. It is diilingulfli- 
ed by uncopimbn ingenuity of remark, a fingular difcemment of 
<hara£ter, and wonderful difplay of critical acutenefs. The char, 
after of Rovifleau has in eyery country of Europe been canvaffed 
yith rigour, but the fingular temperament of his extravagant 
Inind, the true merit and beauty of his writings were never more 
clearly developed and explained than in the Effay of Madame de 
Stael. 

' The following work upon the Paflions obtained i^rcat fucpefs 
in France, "it has likewife extended its fame into Germany. Its 
great aim is to fliow that the pafUbns tend to embitter the happi- 
ncfs of individuals, and to difturb the peace of nations. She con- 
£ders the very effence of paflion to confift in its violence j paffioi 


^nder the dominion of reafon is no paiSon at alL She demons 
Urates that mankind ought to endeavour to avoid as much as 
pofHble the influence of the paffions ; -that is, bring therofelves to 
that ftate of philofophical apathy when they can think without 
:enthvi(iafm9 and a6t without im/tij/^. 

The reafoniag by which this dodrine is fupported will be fotod 
ifo poflefs uncommon ingenuity, the movements of the heart axft 
•laid open withra mafterly hand, and^the origin of our feelings and 
ientiments carefully traced. Upon afecoud peraialy her hook 
will pleafe, perhaps, more than upon the fir(t 

Madame de Stael is now about thirty. Her 'figure is not re- 
:markable for beauty or elegance. She is not tall. There is, 
•however, a livelinefs and vivacity in her countenance extremely 
engaging, and her manners and converfation are highly attradive* 
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(For the NtiT'EKauiHD ^janur Mjajziirx, 
MEANS OF ACQUIRING SELF-COMMAND- 
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)4ESSRS. EDITOft?, 

lERCEIVING by the plan of your iirft nuns 
ber, that communications upon moral and 
inftru^ve fub^e^ts'are requeued, I have thought it might be 
ufeful, to make more knowni through the medium of your pub- 
lications, the excellent moral advice, which ancient Sages have at 
4ifferent periods enforced upon their fellow men. The nature, 
paffions, nor charaders of mankind have fufficiently altered to 
Tender their difcourfes either inapplicable, uninilrudive, or unne* 
^refTary. With your permiffion, I will occanonally prefent your 
readers with extrafts from their valuable -counfcls, 

I have lately derived much profit and inHru^ion from the 
Difcourfes of Epidletus. The world does not feem to feel a full 
fenfe of its obligation to Mrs. Cart ex., the tranflator of the Gre- 
cian Sage's inftrudkions. This worthy Lady, unFike the "unfex'd 
females'.* of the prefent day, devoted her time and her talents to 
the promotion of found morality and real religion. Her tranfla- 
jbon, notwithftanding the fubtle (tile of the original, is executed 
with great fidelity and perfpicuity, and the Grecian Philofopher 
appears to no difadvantage in the Englifh Lady's didion. 

I was much pleafed with a Chapter in this book, which difcov- 
ers a means of acquiring the important art of felf-command. 

<* EVERY habit and faculty," fays Epidlctus, " is prcferved 
and increaled, by correfpondcnt anions : as the habit of waljdngf 


Mians of Acquiring Self'-Conmandl S^** 

l>7 wialking ; of runntng» by running. If you would be a re^tdeiy 
rtad ^ if a writer, write. JBnt if yoa do not read for a month to- 
l^tber, but do fomcwhat elfe ; you will fee what will be the con- 
fequence. So, after fitting ftill for ten days^ get up and attempt 
tt> take ^ long wjilk ; and you will find how your legs are weaik*' 
cited. . Upon the whole then, whatever you would make habitu-* 
al, pra^Hfe it : and, if you would not make a thing habitual, da 
atot pradife it; but habituate yourfelf to fomething elfe. 

It is the fame with regard to the operations cf tHc foul.— 
Whenever you are angry, be aflured, that it is not only a prefent 
ev% lyut that you bav^ increased a habit, and added fuel to a fire** 
When you are ovfcreome by the company of women, do not ef^ 
.teem it a^afingle defeat, but that you- have fed, that you have 
increafed, your difiblutenef^. For it is impof&ble, but tnat habits 
and faculties muH either be firft prodlaced, or ftrengthened and 
increafed by correfpondent actions. Hence the Pfailofophers de« 
rive the growth of all infirmities^ When you once defire money ». 
for example, if a degree of reafomng f^fficient to produce a fenfe 
of the evil be applied, the defire ceafes, and the governing facttl«- 
ty of the mind regains its authority 5 whereas, if you apply no 
remedy, it returns no more to its former ftate : but, being again 
excited by a correfpondent appearance, it kindles at the defire 
more quickly than before ; and by frequent repetitions, at lafl: 
becomes c;allous :. alnd by this infirmity is the love of money fix^ 
ed. For he who hath had a fever, even after it hath left him, Is 
iU)t in the fame flate of health as before, unlefs he was perfectly 
cured : and the fame thing happens in dtdempers of the foul like* 
wife. There are certain traces and blifters left in it ; which, un- 
lefs they arc well effaced, whenever a new hurt is received in tlie 
fame part, indead of bliflers become fores. 

If you would not be of an anery temper then, da not feed the 
habit. Give it nothing to he^ its increafe. Be quiet at firll* 
and reckon the days in which you have not been angry. I ufed 
to be angry every day ; now every other day ; then every third 
and fourth day : and if you mifs it fo long as thirty days, offer a 
facrifice of thankfgiving to God. For habit is firft weakened* 
and then intirely deftroyed. " I was not vexed -to-day ; nor the 
next day ; nor for three or four months after ; but took heed to 
myfelf, when fome provoking things happened.'* Be afTured, 
that you are in a fine way. " To-day, when I faw a handfome 
perfon, I did not fay to myfelf, O that I could poiTefs her ! And, 
how happy is her hufband (for he who fays this, fays too, how 
happy is her gallant :) nor do I go on to reprefent her as prefent, 
as undrcfsM, as lying down befide me." On this I fboke ray 
head, and fay, well done, RfkSeiut : thou haft folved a pretty fo- 
phifm ; a much prettier than one very celebrated in the fchools. 
But, if even the. lady fhonld happen to be willing, and give me 
intim?ition of it, and fend for me, and prefs my hand, and place 
herielf next to me ; and I fliould tlien fbrbear, and get the vi<5lo- 


t8> Means ofAcquiflf^ Sehf^CommanJ, 

Tf\ that would be a fophifm beyond all the fubtktie? of Idgic; 
This, and not difputhig artfully, is the proper fubjeit for exulta^ 

tion. . ; . 

. Howtben isthis, tobe effe<fted? fie willing ta approve your- 
fdf to yourfelfi Be willing to appear beaut^ul rir the fight of 
God : he defirous to conveife in purity with your own pure mind, 
and with (5od j and then, if anyfuch appearance ftrikes you, Plato 
dire^s you t "Have recourfe to expiations : go a fuppliant to the - 
temples of the averting Deities/' It is ftifficleiit, however, if 
jou prOpofe ttf yoiirfelf the exkiriple of "wife and good rtien, whe- 
ther alive Or dead ; atid coniparc yoar eondiiifi: with theirs. Go 
to Socratesy and fte \i\m lying by ^ietbiddes, yet flighting hig youth 
and beauty. ; Confider wiiat a m&otj he was confcious of ob- 
taining T ' What an ■ (?/yiif^if Prize ! , In what number did he 
(land from! ffetcuks ? go that,Jby Heaven,' one might juftly fa- 
llitehim; Hatl!- incredibly great, univerCkl yidtor? not tfiofe 
ferry boxers and wrertlers j"n(fr the gladiators who refemWe them. 
By placing fach art objeA over-^gatnft yoU, yorf will conquer 
any appearance, apd not be drawti away by it. But, in the firtt 
placed be not hifrried along With it,^by its h:tfty Veheriience : but 
lay. J appeatance^-^^^ for me a Ei^le. Let me lee M^^t'you are," 
niid what you reprefenh Let -me try you. Then, afterwards/ 
do not fuffer it to go on drawing gay pi^tre^ of-what will follow :" 
j£ you do, it will lead you wherever M pleafes; Sot rather pppofe 
to it fome good and noble appearance, and baniih this bjife and' 
fordid OTie. If you are habituated to this kind ofeb^ercift, you* 
will fee what flioulders, what nerves, \^hat (inews, you will have." 
But now it is mere trifling talk, and nothing nipre.* ' He is the' 
true practitioner, who exerciies himfelf again ft fdch appearances 
as tliefe. Stay4 wretch, do not be hurried aWay.' The combat 
is great, the atchievment divine t for empire,' for freedom, 'for. 
pr^erity, for tranquility. Remember God. Invoke Him for 
your aid, and protedlor; as failors do Cq/lor aAd PolbiXy in a 
Somi. • For what ftorm is greater than that which arifes from vi- 
olent appearances, contending to overfct our reafon ? Indeed, 
what is the ftorm itfelf, but appearance ? For, do but take away 
the (^r of death, and let there be as many thunders and light- 
nings as you pleafc, you will find, that in the ruling faculty, all' 
is fcrenity and calm : but, if you are once defeated, and fay, you 
will get the viftory another time, and then the fame thing over 
agalp 5 afture yourfelf, you will at laft be reduced to to weak and' 
wretched a condition, that vou will not fb much as know when 
you do amlfs ; but you will even begin to make defences for your 
behaviour, and thus verify the faying of Hejtod : 

With conjlant tils the dilatory ^nW." 

if you think, that inftru6tions like the above will be ferviceablc 
10 ycmr Readers, you wiU receive further communications from 
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6n second thoughts and middle courses. 

'r JPy Dr. AtKm. 

^ Ct ECOND thmights arc.bcft/' fays a frequently-quoted pro-V 
*|^ verb. Coxiiidered ^.a prndential maxima its truth, { hth % 
lieve, cannot be cootroVerted'; .for there are few points of eyil to 
be avoided or advantage to^be gai|ied| in which mature delibera- , 
tfon is not betti-r than liafty d^cifwn. But that they are befi^ in 
the ferife of beuig niore con^ormabU to* moral or natural truth, . 
in my opinion, is fo far from reality^ that I (Hould more readily 
acquiefce in a' prdppfition neatly the reycrf^ 
ate mo(l tp be r^ed on*. This, however, I io not mean to af- ^ 
fcrt without limitation/' '. .^ ,. ,. , , 

Where imin'dls well prieparedfor the reception 9? truth, by 
reffcitude o^intention, and a fiabtt of accurately cpnceiying wha^ 
ij^prefented to it,^ a ^ueftton of morial condutt is almoft always 
befl decided hf ue feelings immedfately cotif^uent upon dating 
the cafe ; and after-thoughts, in fuch inftances, are ufually the ^ 
fophiftfy of .felf-ilitcreft or partiality. I afk myfelfi (hall I make / 
a'^iblemn profeffion of what i do riot, believe. No ! .X^^^^t *^<i'g- 
nshitly - Firff Feeling j—bette/ toUaHe ! Come (uys Second . 
Thought) let us confider the matter calmly ; .for there are many 
reafbns why it would be convenient to make this profeffion. Ex- 
atjiine its wprds^— fee if they will bear no other fenfe than the ' 
mod bbvioTis.^ .'At ariy' fate, will not the ^ enct jiiftify the means ? 
I^ then begins^ its ingenious operations, and, in conclu^on, the 
thing is done. , , ....-'. 

I hav^^it>mifed a man my fupport— ^{fcall I teep my word I 
Certairtlyl C^ you dbubt of it ? Would you be a rafcal ? But I 
vrtfh I could dtfengage^ riiyfelf, for really I do not like the man. 
HispblificS or religion are different from what I took them to be ; 
axid I fhbuld do vax^t good, by dffcouraging him. Befides, every 
p/omife Ts h^ its very nature conditional, arid he has virtually 
broken his part of the conditions. Indeed! Then ufe your dif- 
cretidn.. 

In this manner It isthat evefy. triutoiph, in a hearj no^ vitiated,. 
is gained by cowardice, meannefs, and felfiftinefs, oyer fpiri^^ 
honour, and gcnerofity. Confcience is' never dilatory in hei; 
warnings. She pronounces clearly and inftaritly, ?nd her fifft 
voice is the truic oracle. By prolix and varied repetitions of the 
queftion, with foreign circumfiLances introduced for the purpofe 
of perplexing, the refponfe may at length be rendered almoft any 
thing we wifli it, and confcience may be cheated into acquiefcence 
in the moft abominable conclufions. It is thus, that in our cor- 
poreal mechanifm, a deleterious fubllance taken into the ftomach, 
excites tnftant and violent eflforts for its expulfion ; but after a 
due repetition of dofes, properly proportioned and combined, the 
ftimulus ceafes to be felt, and abhorrent nature becomes recon- 
ciled ta the inftrument of her deftrudion. 

■ N 


^5 On Second Thought and ^ddfe Qiurfe^i 

' It was upon the fyftcm of Second Thou^bu that the famous! ittoU 
rafey of the Jefmits Was founded, f hey eftabliflifed it a^ a riile, 
that in a cafe pf confcience, if a prcifgUe^pplnion^] or one fupported 
by the authority of a fingle grave do(Sor, could be btought in; fii^ 
vcur of iiiclmaciOtt, agaiiift ati opinion coafertedly more projb^le* 
it was faflScient to jiiftify a determmation conformable tp it.; 
And they took gobd care tiat tbeit cafuifts fiiould be furnifliedf 
■with prooabk Ppinions of* all iorts for the ufe of thofe who put 
their confcfences ttti<fer the direction of the fociety. 'The follow- 
irig edifying ftorj is related by one. of their grayeft fathers, froni 
whom it fs cdpiMin^ tKe celebtated Provinaal Letters, « A mai^ 
who was carrying a Targe fum of nloctey.in or^erto mate reftitU- 
tion by c6!ihima:rtd ofhis cbnfeflbr, called at a todifeller^s fhop by 
the way, and afking if they hadaiiy thing pew, was Aftwn a nefur 
fyj^em ofMorcd/^thedog^,. Turning o^er the teaves careleiS3y, he 
happened to light pu, his own caw, and/ found that h^ was not. 
obliged to^reftitutioh ; fo .that having cot fid o£the burden 6f 
his fcniple,' and retaining the burden oflhls money, I^e returned 
home lighted than he went oiit.** Such lucky occafions of fe- 
cond thought, the pious author attributes to the fpecial interifer- 
^nce of God's pfdvidience,' by the mini'ftry of a man's guardiaiv. 
angel. , '. / 

The fpeedieft decidoris o^ Reafoui a^ well as of Confciet^ce, are 
frequently the fourideft. Extravagant proje^ abfurd propoO-*' 
tions, impudent pretenlTons, are rejedled with fcorn witen firft of- 
fered to the ihind ; and it is only in confequence of rehearuigs, at 
which fraud and fophiftry are advocates, with wiles, life thofe o^ 
Comus, "baited with reafonsnot limplaufible,'' that they at length' 
work their way;," Many high c Jaims there are upon our acqUf- . 
efcence, which,the foul of man would fpurn with contempt and 
loathing, did it abide by itff fpontarieous decifions. It may. be. 
affirmed to have teen the chief bufinp6 of fcholaftic learning for 
many ages, to ftifle this voice of unbiafled reafon,. smd inure men. . 
to form determinations coiiftrary to firft convidiions. How many 
mighty volumes could I point out to you, the whole pUrpofe of 
which is to reconcile the mind to foftie manifeft contradi<aion, or 
to difprove fbme felf-evidcnt truth f I remember to Have read, 
that in the condemnation of fome Jarifenift book, tlie heretical 
propofitions were fb injudicioufly feledled, diat a great prince^ 
into whofe hands they' were put, miftoofc them for articles of 
faith, and was edified by the perufai, Gasa it be doubted that 
here the text was neater the truth than the comment, and that 
the prince judged better than the do<5lors I I have know inftan- 
ces, in which pofitidns fele^lcd out of a political work for the prtr- 
pofe of obtaining itsjudi'pial condemnation, have affe<fted impar- ' 
tiat readers in a fimilar manner. 

By thefe obfetvatiorts, however, I am far from wifliing to in- 
culcate a hafty decifion on controverted points in general. Where 
the queflion relates to matter of fa^^j a Very patient, inveftjigatioa 


''^ On Second Thaaghts and Middle Cxutrfit. t^t 

H fteqtremly ncccffarf. Where it concerns a matttr of expedi- 
^ cnc|k, k cannot be (kklj decided without minately baiancmg its 
ptdbabh adyantaFgers and di&dvantagest and coxifalting pafjb expe« 
jrtence in iimilar cafes; ' But ^n^htzre it refers to priacipk% and 
niuR: be tried by its confbrmity. with cert£ii notioqs>:if nbt innate, 
at leSift early and yezy genei:al}y admitted into theitumanbreaity 
it is probably beft judged of when prefcmtud naked tD the xnindy 
ubmixed with extraneous con£deratix)n6^ and with no other pre- 
paration than to render it perfed^ly iateiligible. 
* •* The xniddie way is t"he fafcfir,'* fays arnbthw' croitlimm pro- 
vdrb. If this wus ailopted from the ** mefdro ttntlffimus ibis" of 
Ovid, it (hould have been i^meiiSjerted that Jais was a particular 
precept, not a general maxim* In reality^ dae middle courfe is 
yc*y often the worft'tliat can be fbijawed in affaijtss of tKe world, - 
coihbining the iijconveniencej^ and mi^ng the adTantai^es, of 
the two extremes. It is jcommpnly tJie paltry^ eaqpedicnt o/weak- 
xi«fe>and indectfxon 4X) get oyer pre&nt &£cultie^ by declining 
ixlfteadof Goh^onting Biem--*^ compronnfer between rlgtit ana 
yrtongi between wifctekft and follpr, between enter^prlzse-and indo- 
lence, ^hich generj^Uy meets witk th^ fate of imbecility. In 
moft emergencies, iyfo direilly bppoiite fyftemsof aSion prefeint 
themftlves to ouf choice/ Eaich has its- appropriated charadcr, 
itX favourable and unfaubxiraUe lurcumAances. ' Each^ may fuc* 
ceed 5 but only wfien followed fwUy and decidedly,' Every leaaa-- 
mg towards itsoppofite sd<h to its difficulties, aiid endangers its 
&uure. This cannot be better illuftrated than by military cranf- 
adions« A Generalfindshhtrfelf \jnexpeftedly irtfaceofafuperl- 
pr enemy* Hehai noJctsoice'but to fight; or retire; but the 
movements f6r eaeb are incompa^tible ; one requires^boldadvaiice, 
jthe other, filent retreat. One, however, appearito him too haz- 
ardous, and the O^er^ too diigraceful. He therefore takes a 
middle courfe, in confequence of which he fights to nq purpofe, 
and his retreat is intercepted. 

• One cannot t>e at all conveVfant ^ith bufineft, without feeing 
perpethialinftances of the inifchief done by tfaisfpirit of throwing 
in a Uttle of this, and a little of that, in ord^t to feenre a medium. 
A-perfon in- a piibKc affembly pr6pofes a vigorous. meafure, and 
after fome bppofition, carries it. ' Some Wcjafefriend.or defigning 
foe, upon the plea of pteyenting extremes, then offers a few mod^ 
ificatibns and reftrJitions, of a nature dire<^ly fub'verfive of the 
purpofe intended to be anfwered by- the ftrftnaoyerj and thefe, • 
' and for the fake of accommodation,' ore ailented to by the m^or- 
ity ; ^hus the whole fcheme is rendered irieffedual. In a fimilar 
fpint, arbitrators fplit a difference, and'dO juffice to neither party 
—juries bring in verdidls which determine nothing, and-leave the 
court to aft as it plekfes-— confutations of learned phyficians neu' 
trarme their plans fo as to do neither good nor harm— and dJvines 
play off' one virtue againft another, till they make their hear- 
ers indifferent td both. 


Q2 Letter from Sir JS^ Si^y ta Jm Sq», 

Truth may, perhaps, in geneSl, lie fomewfeefe within oppofit* r * 
extremes; but it is a grofs weaknefs to expe^ to find it bythe 
mechanical operation of bifeding a line^ or calculating an averag^ 
Even in cafes where we zxtjure that the two cxtrqnaes are errone- "^ 
ousy as ii^ the reprefeotauon; of the fame charaAer by adverfe par* . 
ties, it is a fiiiile method of juding of pa^icular anions, to bal* 
ance the ccmtrary motives. to which they have be^n attributed^, 
and ftriJce a medium, itjb^ |^pt ' in thjs. manner that good and 
^vil are campoimdfid in mankixid. > v ^ . * v '- 

The contro^rfiaM who thiiik^, by a^optipg foxnewhat from : * 
one fy(lem»,and fomewhat fVont anodier, -to fix hin:ifelf on ^^m > 
ground* aq;id bo^ oppofite parties in refpe^svwiH genejally find, 
that he has united both againft.htm, and has Weakened his defen- ' 
ces.on either l^trt.' ' I cotdd addiite many in&ances to ibew you*, 
that in the ^contells of theological polemics, the middk way is as ^ 
far, as ip is'inreal warfare, from being- the 'fafeft-.^ The acute 
Chillingwor^ cpuld not find a barrier againft popery, tBl lie had ' 
eftablifned .as a fundam'emal maxim> that ibe Bme is the only groumi; . 
of the religion ofiProtefiants. He perceived, that if church authbi;- '^ 
ity were admitted as any thing in the controyeaeiy^ the papift woul4 
be too hard for him. . ,>. ... ■-■... 

Thus yot^ iee that. proverbial fayings, the boa&ed w>fdom of 
ages, are not to Jbe trufted without examination. 'Aphorifms» in ^'r 
general,' indeed, 0tt but dangerous guides. The greater, psiirt, of 
them have been fbn^i&d nci-fo much from the refults of univeifal 
reafon and experience, as frotb the authority of individuals m the. 
infancy of both. A few examples went to eftablift a rule, and . . 
the exceptions ftood for nothing, till at length they haye often . 
been found more numerous than the ex.empl£cfatioi\$. 

. * . - ^-. . . . ^ ^ ^ 

FcR THE Ns^ England ^AJtTMRir Magazine* » 

MESS. £DITORS| . . , 

IN an Eriglifh Publication I have met withthq 
following excellent Letter from Sir Henry 
Sidney to his Son. In a "fmall coropafs is- contained much ex. 
cellent mattef. ^It recomtaends a code of rule? for conduct - 
greatly different froln ;he fyftem of Lord Ch'efterfieldi which, • * * 
iays Dr. Johnfon, "inculcates the morals of a pr6({i|ute, and the , 
manners of a dancing maft^r.** If its infertion is isigreeable to^ j 

your plan, bepleafed toii^cirt'it. > ' ' R. L. • 1 

LETTER FROM SIR H. SIDNEY TO HIS SON- 

^ ■ .••••.•*■••' ■ . , 

** I HAVE received two letters from you, one written in Lau 
in, the other in Frepch, which I ta^e in good part ; and will you , 
to exercife that prafticq of leaining often, for that will ftand you 
in nioft dead in that profefllon of life that you were bom to live 
iUf And fmce this a$ my fir ft letter ttat ever I did write to youj, 
I' jvill not that it be ^H ea^ty of fome advices which my natur^ 
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Leitirfrom Sir H. Slimy U his Son. '. * j- 

« > #«^ 

.care of you proYoketh me to wifli you to follow, or documents t? 

fbu in this your tender age. Let your firft a6!tioii be the lifting 

up of your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer, and feelingt 

:^ly digeft the words ypu fpeak bj continual meditation, and think* 

Ing of him to whom ypu pray'; and ufe this as an ordinary, an4 

at an ordinary hour, wliereby the tinie itfclf will put you in re* 

fnembrance. to do th^ Wlii^h ^ou.are accuftomed to do. In that 

time apply' your ftudy. tf> fjich hours as your difcrect marte? doth 

^iffigii i^u, 'i?irtfmly ; iiid the time J kn6w he' vriU fo limit.as 

, Aall be both fufficfent for your learnings aiid f^c for y6ur health. 

And tnBxk'tii^^/enfi aftd' th^ Vo/^^r'tf wl^f you rea4» ai well ajj 

the words: fo fliall you ho^ enrich your tongue with word$> 

-an^ your wit with matter V anil judgiherit Will 'grow as ysears 

frtiw in you. Be humble and pbedient to yout matter ; for uny 
ft you frame yourf elf to 9bey others j . yea, and feel in yourfelf ^hai tffc» 
Sence is^ youfhall tifi^er he able to^ teach otl?erj hom to obey you. 9c 
courteous bfgefture, and affable t6 aU'inett ; fliere is nothing that 
■winneth fo much, with fo little coft. Ufe moderate diet ; fo af 
after ypur /neal <yp.p^ ms^y fe^l y ovir ;wit frcj^ert and not duller ; and 
your boay ,iiQre,*|iKly^,au^ more |>eavy. Sehlom drink wine, 
jetfomeftmefj do > *l^|l, ,beihg enforced to jinnk upon the fuddcn, 

^^you (houid find " yourfelfinflani^d.' , Ufe exerciip- of body, but 
fuch as is withou^ peril of your jpjrjts Qr hopes. ' It y?iU encreafc 

; your force, andi' ctUarge yp\jr .$r^s^th. * peri^ht'to f^ cleanly, as well 

' in-alkparts of your perfoiK aj in your garments. ' It Ihall make 
'you ™teful in each company,*^ butr^therwife, toathiome. 
^ Criye yourfelf to be merry. For you degenerate from your fa- 
ther, if ^ou find not yourf<;lf jno^ able in wit and body, to do 
•any thing whefryou be rJidlVmerl-y. '^''But let yoiir mirth betvcr 
ijoid of all*f(rtpTility , an4 bifing^words to apjy man. for a wound, 
given by a T^ord, is oftentimes b*r<fcr to fe^ cured tjiau that which 
is given witji^^/vpcd. ge yoja ra^efa Jiearei-and fearer away 
*of other men's talk, than a beginner or procurer of fpeech, other- 
wife you fhall be^ieountcd tp ^^light ticvl^ar yourf?lf fpcak. If 
you hear a ^-jfe fentence, or 0X^ apt ph^afe, oopnmit it to your 
memory, nfith refpe^ pf the circumft^ces when you (hall fpeak 
h. Let «^i;tfr oatji be heard tp come put of .your mouth, npr 
word ofribaldry^' Deteftit in others, ib^ (hall cu (lorn make tq 
yourfelf a law ag^inji it in yourfelf. l^e jnipdeft iq^ each aflembjy i 
^nd rather be rebuked of %)&/ fieJlpws for maidenlike fliamcfaced-- 

. nefs, than of your fad friends fpr ,bold pertnefs. Think if pon eve- 
ry word you fpeak before you utter it ; and remember how na- 
ture hath ramified up, as it were, the tongue with the teeth ; 
yea, and hair without the lips ; all betokening reins or bridle§, 
againft the loofe ufe of the tongue. * Above all things tell no un,> 
t|Uth. No, not in trifles. The cuftom of it is naught ; and let 
it not fatisfy you that for a time the hearers take it for a truth ; 
;F<y after, it will be known as it is, to your ihame. For there can" 
ijc| He a greater reJ>roaci to a gentleman^ than ioteaccourifedalyarp 
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$t3i4y and cndc^aToxMr yqurfelf tp be Yutaou&y occupied ; 6x fli^JI 
jpp make fudi s(q habit of wgll d^^ng in you, tji?ut you IhaU not 
fenpw bow to do evil, evc9 thougli ypv would. Rfimembery rpj: 
jTon^ the npbje Mood yon arc defreuded of through your mother ^ 
l^d iWnk /ii(0;( ai^ /^ yiriuQus Ij/i^ qnJ £qo4 a&ion, j^ou may h^ ^n Qt* 
nqmatt tQ tjfai, iil»Jrioi^^ jgid o3ierwfife» tSrojuigb pi^e and 

fioih, you IhsiU be counted tqicfffkrifloiis o-f the gxeate^ cuifa 
i^t can bappcn to m^n« .'^yeJl, ipy Jktle ^Uijp» this is ^ougl 
6|r ifte, and I fear /oo >»t«*»for you. But if I fta)l find that tjiis 
. light. mf^lpfdigeftionnQ^rift »iiy; thing the weak ftp?fi?ich o^ 
jQiir young capacity, 1 .will, as I find th^ fame grow, flrqi^ri 
feed it wi)^ tourer Jtpod. . 
• • "' Yoi^r lovix^ father, & hxs^g as, yo\i.|ive iq ^he fear of God, 
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For tie N'M^'>'S»Giu^o ^4^fMfif.r M^gj^dtm. ^ . 

^ESSKS. EDlTO&ff, 

HAVE with pleafure obferved, that you; have 
alloted a departmetit of your well defigned' 
mUbellany ^o the fubjei^ of. Morals. Although I have not fo 
. gqod an idea, of xnyfelf, as to Coniider that I am included among. 
t}ie Sons- of Grttiius, whom you have invited to become CorreS 

• fiwidgiitfi, yet, with your l,ea.ve^ T will occafionally occupy a page 
- fn this divifion oryour pubUcations with the remarks of a ' *" ' 

^ORAL OBSERVER- 

TffM MqR4L OnSEHrMRy No* L 

THOSE, who minutely attend to the operations of the Human^ 
will, perceivci that its decifions ate frequently^in dired^ oppoiition 
' to the di^tes <)frcafbn. The ifeiny inftances of irrational coh- 
df\6t, which the events of every day exhiWt, create fiirprize' in the 
witneifes, atfid oftentimes entail much mifery on the aftoi-s; There- 
fei^ms to be iii the bofoms of men a counfellor, whofe advice va- 
ries from the determinations of unbiaffed judgment. This couff- 
fellor is eloquent and influential, ingenious in ercufes, abundant 
in refource, and full of expedients to accomplifh its purpofes. 

* Such qualities comiaionly command fuccefs; but the fuccefs of ' 
this advifer is always in a bad caufe. His name is Indolencvy a foo 
to man greatly to be dreaded, becaufe greatly powerful. 

The aflertion may feem paradoxical, but it is a fadt, that indo- 
lence is more adtive in producing the evils pf life, than any other 
paflion in the hunian bread. It perfuades to modes of condu^; 
which fooner or later involve the idle in the embarraiTments of 
. penury and the miferies of remorfe ; and almoft invariably hurries 
its votaries into vice, want and woe. 

The Almighty Creator of all diings has made it a law, that 
♦^e harmony of the univerfe and the health and happinefs of ani- 
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Ift&t4dnft|fkif^ ^Tsld confift ia certain degrees of a^iofi. ShouIJ 
motion ceafe, men aijd animals would gradually be deftroyed ;' 
and it k ttiie^ that in proportion an they apprbxStnate to iasiftiofn, 
they appri^aebto dei^ay. It is tbcrefore phyficaUy dT^eftt advit^" 
tsig^to b< i^ a certain dtgri^ zS&vt | ahd if T^e conud^r 1^ nah' 
ture of our' rnt^l^^d faeuld^ * and ttie condition^ trpon ^hicft' 
t¥€ Kve in thfe worl^ we flmUrtttcfilJr peTcefve, thai i due excr*' 
tioiie^oiii^ (rifei^es k ^fo m^tltaUy, ta^sUff ^nd pttidexitiii^' 
produ6live of good. 

It is forttmaJCe for &st coantryj that in its i3rel^t fidte of focic- 
ty there are fexy^ hereditary fortunesi'Whieh enable hefi-ff iEtppireht^ 
td wafte their «^ftence in idlenefs^ or itiitt their health aiid- eftate? 
in dli(][ip^ti6n> Iftht iDliabitams of New-England al^e ri:^ribr 
to the pcfoj^e of other countriesv thefe- ftiperiority is to be attri* 
buted to theii' moral habits^ H^e ev^ery dian is obl%6d to ere* 
ate his^Wn fortune* tofupporfc himielf and family by his own in- 
duftry ? every one is convinced th^ indlTfidual merit is founded 
on individual exertion^ and that the rttik and refpcftftbility of st 
man is always^ in proportion to Jiift chirft6lef and merits^ THe 
people of Nifew-fingland have nd time to be idle; their bufinefe' 
aM their duties oblige them to be a(5lilre ; and the induftry, whicK- 
generally prevails «nong them, afiwds an ad^rantagebus contra:ft ♦ 
to the flnggifh'habits ofthe fewy whd liftfen to thef fyi^n language 
of indolence, languilh iu'ennui^ and bectatfne involved in i^emi&^. 
ties of idlenefii 

There is a pleafure in indiidry, which every ortS who has* ci^' 
periehced it -rtuft'ever w^ to enjoy, fivefy^thing fcems che^- 
ful to the indmftridus man. He gTeetl wfth*a fmile every friettii 
h6 lAcets. Always fenfible of moral enjoyment, andpleafed with 
the ciftnfcioofnefe of raeritorious^exerttoni hfs'-heart erpands with 
humane feeBittg^ and his mind enjpyfr tbd fetfenity of content. Hi* ' 
hibits procure for him hdalth, wealth,* refpe<aabilityi- and eafb. 
He is free from the cares that perpfeJt the embatttifredf and is 
never obliged to (eek relief in the perpetration of crimes; StV^ 
examination make^ him acquainted with his virtues, and pleaftd' 
wSth hiifnfelf, and in this internal enjoymd!it? coYifids muehh'^^|)i- - 
neft* ^ 

Oft the other hand, the indolent main is diflati^fidd With hitnfelf. 
He fin^ himMf involved in cmbarraffments, in whkh his' crimes 
and follks, not hi« misfortunes,; hjtVe placed hirt. He ne^Iefts 
his bu(fnefs, erperiences'a lofs of credit, is harrafled with pecuiii- 
ary diffioultiesvhas reeourfeto vicious praSiies for relief, ^degen- 
erates intoalyar, at- length becomes! fraudulent, but, finding 
thdfe expedients ferve but to fmkliim' deeper 'irv wretchednefs, 
feeks obUvion ofhis woesin the pernicious draughts- of intoxica* 
tlort, and finally, having loft all fenfe of moral obligation, and be- 
come tired of an exiftence, rendered infupportabie by miferable' 
enhni, and a continual failure of all fchemes,' both good and vi- 
cious, invented toeztricate him from mifery, he at laft commits 
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fidi ■ ,vv.' The Moral OlfeH)er^ No. v: ^ . 

feme enormotrs cHmcy for which poliiicklja(ticecoildemns'hfmt# ' 
capital puniflittieiit,-/ *" , :' ^ . 

^ Is the picture of nfes. r|*ogrcfs overcharged?. Look around - 
5Coa, you will <ec*e^ery ingQknt m4n;i»one pr 6tliet0f the ftages^^ 
df this fatal' joufiiioy* > Induced by repentanc6» fonije may make 
long flops ou the roadf ^d others {>€ Utifteady in their prpgreffion*/ 
tot it is x.f^^y ^a(^^ery indolent itfan.wiU, at fometitne, find, 
bim{e|f iQ^Wedin d<ftt^ng ^mlnirraflaient^ become vicious in 
practice, and extremely unhappy in life. '' / ': ; > 
.It is^ litth onfortunnte; thsft men are. v^ tothin]e themfelres 
induftrioi^s,;)irheivtJicy aufe really idle. There \% a-dfeception, by » 
^icH all .xiien fomeeime^, cheat thenifelves. The fuggeftions of 
iadolence |irp fe artful^ that they are often . miftaken for the ; die- , 
tates of i^dxifti^. • When difiaclined^:^^ vigorous exertion, the 
zi^ind cafily perfuade? itfelf it i^eqijallyr meritorioufly employed, 
if engagied^ in.afi^jvolous puffuit^ that-w^ars (the feml)}^ce of util«. 
ity. There is inu<ii.of this bufy idlcnefs in ,tbe ^i¥orl^ • Of this 
cheat the ii;fdolently inclined are cohtinuallyvthe dupes. This x 
icaud greatly fecilitates th^ acquirement of .-thofe. idle habits, • 
which, when oiice formed, it is fy diScult^^to deftroy. When, 
t^refore,. a young man finds that ^e js endeavouring to impofe 
this dslufion upon himfelf, let him conilder the attempt as an in-i 
djcatioQ of his danger^ :<liet him doubk his vigour to countera£l^' 
the arts,of jndol^n^rj if .he . fiicceeds^ ha<ior fjmd happinefswiU 
attend him ; but if he be fubdued, difgrace, infamy and wretched* 
will infallibly enfue. . ,. 

. I have, obferved that the difpofition of the age.> tend; in this 
country to idlenefs. /This difpofition has.affe^ed manners, morals^' 
religipn, and^itej^ature. Thofe, v irho air^ accuftomed to vifittbe 
circles of polite life, will readily aqknowledge, that the manners of 
our Gentleman have greatly degenerated from that attentive civr 
Hity of our forefathers, aad that adive deiire ofpleafing, which 
required fo little exertion,- and gave fo much pleafure. Thefe 
engaging qualities have been fucceedefd by a fafhionsCble lounge,, 
entirely difregardful of the laws of good-breeding, and a general 
apathy, equally devoid of a participation in the jbys or forrows of 
others. To feel or to pleafe requires too much exertion of our 
fine Ladies and Gentlemen, and indeed it is attended with fome 
di^culty to mak? them even aAive enough to receive pleafure. 

To thefe manners fafhionable education feems to be adapted. 
Our Girls and Boys are with confiderable labor driven through a 
dull routine of bufy idlenefs. . They are taught a fmattermg of 
many things, and obtain a proficiency in nothing. 

That morality alfo, which requires much virtuous exertion, 
does not prevail among our citizens. A kind of univerfal benevw 
olcncc, which is as banen as it is extenfive, and a wordy fyftcm 
of morals, which lives in empty crprefEon, but never reaches 
practice, {^tm to chara<5terirc tlie times. I am forry to add, that 
that religion which recommends an energetic difcharge of chrifr 
tian duties, has among us bat few finccre votaries. 
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l*he literalure like wife of the day is in our caontry very foper* 
ficiaL It condfts of but little more than plagiarifms from EurO" 
pean writers, and dull compilations upon hacknied fubje&s. It 
is by no means common to find a learned man among us. There 
are fome indeed, who, by comparifbn with others, appear to be 
eminent fcholars, but, upon a proper inquiry refpeding their 
knowledge and chara^er, it will be found, that Uiey are but 
babes in icience. Nor can there be a probability that we (hall 
have men more learned, while the difpofttion of the age cotitin*^ 
ues. It is true that we have Philofophical Societies, but what 
are they doing, or what have they done ? Until they are more 
active, we fhaU have little reafbn to boaft of them. 

It may be alledged in favor of indolence, that at times the 
(pints are low, the body unnerved, and the mind languid, and 
that thefe defe<5ts are conftitutional, and out of our power to avoid* 
These is much plauGbility in this ; but thefe e£Pe^s may be> pre- 
ventS, by preventing their caufes. Their cauies are irregular or 
improper diet, imprudent cloathing, vicious pleafures or criminal 
indulgencies. Any man, who lives a fbber and regular life may 
become induftrious. Let the body be educated as well as the 
inind ; it may then be kept in good health and ipirits, and the 
znind be ever vigorous and active, 

I cannot conclude without recommending to my readers a fe« 
rious attention to this important fubjedt. I have known many 
men, who have been ruined by indulging a little habitual indo- 
lence. I am fully of opinion, that idlenels is the mod copious 
fource of the miferies of life. It is the mother of vice, and the 
parent of penury, and its offspring ever unite to produce remorfo 
and wretdiednefs. 


ON THE CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 
JExtraffeJ from a difcaurft of Diogenes as related by Dio Cbryfoflom^ 

AT the celebration of the Ifthmian Games, one of the com. 
pany afkt Diogenes, whether he alfo were come to be a 
fpediator of the combatants ? No, he replied ; but to be a com- 
batant myfelf. — ^The man laught at this ; and further enquired, 
whom he expeded for antagonifts ? Antagonifts ? faid Diogenes ; 
with his ciiftomary look of archnefs and intelligence : 1 expeft an- 
tagonifts of the moft unmanageable and unconquerable fierccnefs ; 
whom not a fingle Greek erf" the whole affembly would dare to 
look in the face : none of your runners, however, or wreftlers, or 
jumpers, cr boxers, or throwers of the javelin and the quoit ; 
but antagonifts of fobriety and dccorum.-^Who are they? the 
man enquired. Labours and Hardships, fays Dkfeenes : an- 
tagonifts of a moft fturdy charafter, and invincible by infatuated 
and befotted people, who confume their entire days in eating, and 
fnorc away their nights ; but an eafy vitftory to opponents fo flen^ 
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^er and emaciated, as to have their bellies indented tike a wa&. 
Or can you tmagiiie thefc men to be good for any diintg with their 
huge paunches, which they ou^ht to reduce by all kinds of evac* 
uation and exerdfe, or rather, if they entertained Juft notions of 
the fubjedl, by ipuch fevcrer operations ; by feething them, as 
whales are ieedied from the (alt and fea-water ; and by liquefying 
&eir fat, as the blubber of dolphins is molten down, at my na* 
tive city of Sinope, into oil for common ufes. People, like diefe^ 
in my opinion, pofl*efi fouls, inferior in dignity to the fouls of 
fwine* Whereas a man, of a nature truly generous, looks upon 
Labours as his principal antagonifts, and loves to maintain with 
them an inceflant combat by night and by day ; not for a parfley* 
garland, as if a goat were his competitor, nor for a garland of 
Wild-olive, and the pine-tree ; but for the prize of happinefs and 
virtue, duriag the whole period of their lives ; not for that mo^ 
ment only, when the umpires at Elis, or at Corinth, or th^om*' 
^untty of the TheiTalians, proclaim him vidtor. Nor does he 
feel alarmed at bis competitor, nor pray that the lot may fall on 
any oth^r combatant ; but he challenges them all by turns, main^ 
tains a pertinacious ftruggle with Hunger and Cold and Thirft, 
is able to fupport himfelrunder the torments of the fcourge, nor 
relaxes from his fteadfaftnefs by the application of the knife and 
cauftic* As for Poverty, and l^xile, and Difgrace, and other 
fimilar contingencies, he confickrs nothing of this kind as for« 
midable, but view;s tl^em mer^y as trivial inconveniences r f<| 
that the perfed man witt-frcquently divert himlelf with all fu A 
events ; juft as children are amufed by their variety of ^orts, by 
the dice and baH. 

Thefe antagonlfts, he remarkt, appear formidable and irreflft?- 
ble to men rendered cowardly by their vices : but, whoever (hall 
defpife their power, and approach them boldly, fuch a combatant 
will discover them in experiment to be deftitute of refol^ition, and 
unable to mafter their intrepid and vigorous opponents : like dogs 
exadlly in this refped^, which clofely purfue the fugitive, and bite 
and tear, if Aey overtake him ; but are terrified by one, who faces 
them widb fpirit, and retire from his approach ; tiH at length thev 
6ecome ib familiar and fond as to fawn upon him. The genend* 
ity of mankind, alarmed by theie adverfaries, and always flying 
from their prefence, ib as never to confront them with their efre% 
invite and iUmulate their afiaults. It fares widi xtixxi in this 
cafe,, as with a pugiUft ; if be anticipate bis antagohift, he is able 
to continue the combat, throws him down, and thus acquires a 
fuperiority in the couftit^ : but, if he recede through fear, he ex* 
poies himfelf immediately to the fieiced blows. Thus, Toils and 
Hardiihips exert no confiderable power againft one, who receives 
thenj with a contemptuous indifference, and refblutely dofes with 
them ; but aHume a £emblance of greater magnitude and more 
terrific aljpeft to e^very adverfary, who retreats, and declines the 
conteft* 


Yott may diicry an inuftratlon of thefe fentiments in fire : if 
yOtt trample upon it with violence and refolntiony it is extinguifll* 
ed ; but you will be feverely icorched by affajling it with llack- 
-nidi and trepidation. Thus children, in their ijportive recreations, 
vriU fometimes quench a flame even with their tongue. Antago* 
nifts of this intrepid charaAer much refemble thofe kthletic com- 
batants, who employ all their (Irengthy and watch evety advantage* 
in the battle ; (Irikmgi and throttling^ and tearing, and fometimes 
eventually murdering, each other. 

Beddes this contention, however, with Labours, another ebn* 
Sift is appointed for us, not merely more formidable than thofe, 
which I have ftated, but, in reality, arduous and perilous to a de* 

5;ree incomparably greater, the conflidl with Pleasv&e ; who 
oes not oppofe with open violence, but enfnares by fubtletieS| 
and beguiles with a^cup of mofl bewitching poifons. Her battle 
bears no refemblance to the battle thus defcribed in Homer's po* 
ctry : 

Then at the Slips' a combat (harp arofe 
With renovated fury : faulchions long, 
Deep-gaihing hatchets, dealt deftrudion round. 

Her battle, I fay, correfponds not to this de&ription. Dite^t if- 
fault is not the method, to which Pleafure has recourfe; but (k- 
lufive artifice, and the fafcination of dire enchantments, are her 
weapons ; enchantments, lilt^ thofe, by which the forcerous Ctree, 
as Homer relates the ftoty, was ablie to bewitch the cotepsuiions 
df UlylTes ; transforming fome of them into fwine, feme into 
wblves, and others into every variety of favage beafts. 

Such is the cha^ader of Pleafore ! Her infidions attempts aee 
Aot confined to a fingle proc^ : ihe endeavours, by machinations 
infinitely multifarious, to accompltflithe deftruftion of mankind, 
whether waiting or afleep, through the inftrumentality of all their 
fenfes, their fijnt, tiheir hearing, their fmell, their ta&e» their^ 
touch ; by their meat alfi), the!ir drink, and their lufiful appetites* 
No fecurity can be found in fleep from ftationmg a row of watch- 
ful fentinels, as againft an ordinary enemy« becaufe her principal 
attack is conducted, during that ieafon of repoi^ \ partly by en- 
gaging fleep himfelf to en&Me and enflave them« partly by fend- 
ing forth againft them deceitful and plotting dreams, to recall 
her to their rec<^eition. Labour, for the moft part, makes his 
approaches through the msdiom of the Touch i but Pleafure 
commiffions the coUeAive fdafe's of our coniiitation to execute her 
purp(^. With Labour It ri our intereft to grapple in a ddc 
encounter ; but Pleafure wc muft flee with all pebble priscipit^- 
tkm, and (hould maiatatn no mc»re communication wirh her, than 
what unoppofeable Neceffity may esaft. In a conleft with La« 
hour, ^e inoft refohite combatant proves the moft fuccefsfui s 
but the trueft refolution is dlf^ayed by a hafty 9Xkd, diftaxit retreat 
from Pleadui-e : hecasfe an efcape from entire perdition is not 
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pofiible to him who comes into cdtitz& with this fatal advet&Oy, 
or hazardoufly attempts a frequent communication with her. 
When (he once prevails, and has efiablifhed an influence over the 
(oul by her magic potions, then fucceeds the metaroorphofis of 
Circe, who ftrikes the victims with her wand, and afterwards finds 
no difficulty in compelling them to the clofe confinement of a fty : 
from which period diey unchangeably continue to the lateft peri- 
od under the femblance of a iwine, or wolf. 

Some alfo are transformed by Pleafure into Serpents ; crea- 
tures, of a fiibtle and pernicious nature ; and into reptiles of all 
defcriptions. Thcfe attend upon her, and pay her homage ; de- 
lirous of her enjoyments, and content in her fervice, but embar- 
raiTed at the fame time by infinite vexations : for Pleafure delivers 
them over, after a complete fubje^lion by her authority, to La* 
bours the mod irkfome^ and infurmountable* 


ON DECORUM OF CHARACTER. 

By the late Dr* Enfield. 

NOTHING gives a more lively idea of the graceful and k^ 
comng than to fee a man adting fteadily in charader, and 
always confident with himfelf. As there is a certain external 
appearance and manner fuitable to every age, profeffion, and 
rank in life,fo there is a certain propriety of moral condud which 
arifes from the natural abilities, the temper, the fituation, emr 
ployment, and other circumflances, of individuals ; and as a cm^ 
fill attention to the one is thought becoming in fociety, fo the 
uniform obfervance of the other is efTential to moral decorum. 
When we fee a man, at an early period of life, fixing a plan of 
condu^ for himfelf with deliberate judgment and an independent 
fpirit, and, after due cOnfideration of his own diijipfitions and fit- 
uation, entering upon and profecuting this plan, without fuffcring 
himfelf to be diverted from it by the influence of fafliion or example ; 
when we fee fuch a man perfevering in the fame chara^er of (b- 
briety, integrity, and fteady virtue, through every yiciffitude of 
life, we refped his principles, we admire his firmnefs of mind, we 
contemplate his character with a pereeption of propriety and per- 
fedion fimilar to that with which we furvey a ncble edifice, form- 
ed upon a regular plan, and completed by the hand of an able 
archited. We always mean to exprefs a high degree of reipe^ 
when we fay of a man, in the way of eulogy, tbathe is a confif^ 
tejit chara(5ter. 

Magnanimity, another quality which commands admiration, 
may be confidered as difcoveringitfelf either in a fleady adher- 
ence to virtue in general, or in the bold and refolute ex^utipn of 
great deCgns for the public good. The man who fteadily pur» 
fuesthat courfe of adlion which he judges to be right, without 
fuffering himfelf to b? diverted from his purjpofe by the cnti^c^ 
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inents of pleafure, or diflieartened by the profpe£t of difficnlties 
and hazards, difcovers a great and noble mind, and commands 
tmiverfal efteem. Fixed and firm in his refoltttion, inflexible to 
illy and fteadfaft in that which is good, he fapports the dignity of 
a virtuous character ; and gives the world an example of great- 
nefs in moral condu^ which refembles the hardy and heroic fpir- 
it of a valiant general, who at the head of his army marches, with 
regular and determined fteps, againft the foe. We are fiill &r« 
tho- ftnick with admiration when we fee a man of fuperior abili- 
ties and diftinguifhed merit undertaking defigns of gpefit public; 
utility, and executing them at the certain expence of private cafe 
and profit) and at the hazard of his property, liberty, and life. 
In fuch a nian we contemplate a mind fuperior to vulgar paffionii 
and prejudices, capable of defpifing luxurious indolence when it 
"^buld interfere with the public good, and poflefled of ftrength 
and conftancy fufficient to fuftain the fevereft (hocks of fortune. 
*We look up with veneration to fuch exalted charadlers, and ima- 
gine human nature allied co the divine, 

' A character which to the noble qualities of confiftency and 
•magnanimity adds the attradive graces of eourtefy and affability; 
"acquires from this circumftance additional lullre. There Is a 
"much nearer alliance between thefe virtues than may, perhaps, at 
*firft view be perceived ; for it has always been found thaft the no* 
Weft fpirits are the moft gentle. When the hetoic virtues art 
unked with the milder affe^ions, the admiration .which they ex- 
cite is ibftened into love. Every one is fatisfied and happy m 
the foctety of the man who clothes all his actions in the graceful 
garb of eafy familiarity and unaffe<5led good-humour. The world 
will readUy overlook many foibles and indifcretions in one who 
• cultivates thi^ amiable temper, and will perceive an additionjfl 
iplendour furrounding his virtues whilft they view them through 
this enchanting medium. Courtefy is a quality which every one 
■perceives and admires. It is peculiarly pleafing to thole who arc 
' in inferior fiations to be treated by their governors, benefactors, 
and fupenors, with affability and kindnefs. Such manners in the 
great add weight to their advice, influence to their example, and 
value to the favours they beftow. 

The quality which finifhes the truly refpe61able and amiable ' 
charader is generofuy ; that noble difpofition which difcovers it- 
felf in a thoufand forms of beneficence. It enables a man, in the 
midft of infults and injuries, to be coUeCled and ferene, and to 
enjoy the triumph of forgivenefi. It raifes him fuperior to the 
ftormy atmofphere of party -difputes, and gives him that quiet 
- poffeffion of himfelf which enables him to perform the benevolent 
and ufeful office of the peace-maker. It inclines him to avoid 
unneceflary occafions of offence, and to yield, as far as virtue and 
prudence will permit, to the cuftoms, humours, and prejudices^ 
. of ethers, Jt prompts him to treat the failings of his neighbour 
Vit}i candour, to coiiceal the fault which he'^annot butobfcrve. 
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and to ttuinnvxst the crime which he is not ^ble vdiolly to excufe*. 
In fine, it incltnes htm to look around him with a watchful eye 
for opportunities of ufefultiers, to extend his kind offices as far as 
his abilities and pofieiSons will permit, and to fend his good wiib* 
es to the ends of the earth. Is it poffible that a man of this fpirit 
ihoold fail of obtjiining uniTerfal relped and aSTe^ion ? Can it 
htf that fttch a man fho^d loot always be beheld with united emo- 
tions of veneration ai^ Idve? He can never want a friend in 
the hour of neceffity : ht may, perhaps, find one who would evtia 
proteft his life at the hazard of his own. *' ]^eradve&ture for 9 
goo^man fame would even dare to die/* 

Such are the beaut^l affemblage of virtues includeel k that 
paceful condud which the 2^>oftle recommends, when he iikys^^^ 
^ Lei us walk honeftly as in the day/* Where is the b<kbn^ 
which is not warmed with ambition to obtain, by fuch honourable 
means, the efteem and api^uie of mankind t The love of repu« 
tatton is fo natural a paflion, that we can fcarcely beheve it pofii»- 
ble that any human being (honld be etitndj deftitute of it. When 
ihnpaffion is ptY)perly regulated and innocently gratified, it h 
prodttdive of fuch refined pleafures and important advantagest 

^that it would be a5furd to wifh it eradicated from the human 
fceart, or to fuppofe that it ought to be totally fupprefied, or rig« 
oroufly reftrained. *' A good name is rather to be cho&n than 
great riches.** Be it then the ccmfiant objed of ydur ambition 
to fecure and preferve a bright and unipotted reputatk)!^ by 
walking ^* gracefiilly as in the day.** 

As you are purftting your way through life, frequently recoU 
led that the eye of the world is upon you— •diat your brethren 
aie fbrmit^g a favourable or unfinvourable judgment concernin;g^ 

, your chara^ers. Ilemember, that the vicious part of mankind 
are watching your condud: for an occafion of rq)roach->;^hat the 
wiie and good around you are remarking your virtues with plea- 
fiBT— and, particularly^ that thofe who are more immediately in* 
terefted in your welfare arc anxiouily attentive to your behaviour; 

' and that the fame attachment which inclines them to remark 
your faults with candour, wiH oblige them to obferve with regret 
every impropriety and indecorum in your condu<fl. If you in 
this manner frequently confider yourfclves as ftanding upon the 
public theatre of the world, and performing your refpe&ive parts 
before a mulUtude of fpeftators, the idea will not fail to render 
yon cautious a^d vigilant in the condud of life. In the midft of 
fuchan afiembly you will be ambitious^ not only to efcape cen«^ 
fure, but to obtain applaufe. 

You all very reafbnably pay fome regard to appearances in 
your common intercourfe with the world. You choofe, as far 
as you are able, to provide for youriclves and your dependents, 
not only fuch things as are necefiary for your fubfiilence, but 
fuch as are decent and reputable. One of the firft motives tb 
indttftry, with m^y . people, and one of the principal caufes of 
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tttraragancer, & Che defire of making a figure in the world. la 
thb polffbed age a general attention is paid to the cultiTation of 
«3cterior accompKfhments. Much has been faid concerning tie 
^aces i and agreeable, and even ufcful, as they npdoubtedly .arct 
a more than reafonable ftrefs has been lard upon them, l^et me 
exhort you, my brethren, to carry your tafte for a decent appear- 
ance and graceful manners beyond m^nt externals, and to be, at 
}eaftf as much concerned to make a decent and reputable ap. 
|>earance in your mdral condad as in your drefs, your habita* 
lions, or your exterior behaviour. So (hall your Tirtuous man* 
Hers produce you a plentiful harveft of reputation whilft yoa 
live, and fecure you the honour ef a fair fame after yov* deceafe ; 
for the memory of the nghteous is bloif&d. 

f m^ft not conclude without adding, that the fame virtues 
which wiH, in the natural courfe of things, procure you the dt 
teem and refpcd of mankind, will alio lay a fure foundation for 
thofe pure plealtires which refult from the ccmfcioufnefs of hav- 
ing merited the efteem you have acquired— a confcioufiiefs which 
&* outweighs the fatisfa£tion arifing from the applaufe of men» 
and which, if this (hould at any time, through prejudice or ca- 
price, be withheld, will abundantly repay you for the difappmnt- 
ment. At the fame time, Aey will not fsttl to obtain for you the 
approbation of the Supreme Infallible Judge of merit, and to fe* 
cure to you thofe everlafting honours and rewards which he has 
pronriiled for good men in the future world. 

Practical Morauty^ No, I. 

Being mor^ £ztra£l3 from the writings of Eminent men« 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL HARMONY TO THE 

HAPPINESS OF LIFE. 

Wrht4in hy Dr. EtmEiXk* 

IT will be wholly unneceflary to life many words . in order to 
fliew how neceff^ry brotherly love and unity are to the happi- 
nefsboth of great and fmall communities. We need loolc no 
further than among our own immediate acquaintance to be iat'^ 
isfi^d, that domeftic harmony or difcord is of more weight in the 
fcale of focial happinefs or mifery than all other circumftances 
taken together. Who can pafs a day without feeling the juftnefs 
of Solomon's obfervation— " Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a ftalled ox and hatred th^ewlth ?*' Pleafures agid 
pains of this kind are ftron;rly felt by individuals, and have a 
powerful tendency to diffufe themfelves. A glad and benevo- 
lent countenance indicating a mind pkafed with itfelf and with 
^ around it, fheds beams of joy and fatisfa^ion tm a whole cir< 


cle. On the contrary, a louring brow denoting anger^ iaScon^ 
tent, and ill-will, Wafts the pfeafuresof a whole circle, -cvci» 
though met for the purpofe of feftivity. Nor does it fare better 
with the malerolent being himfelf than with the vidims. of his 
fpite and ill-humour. If there be within the compals of human 
depravity fuch a thing as the pleafure of tormenting, it can only 
be a temporary refpite from internal anguiCh, and muft over be 
fiicceeded by die horrors of remorfeand felf-K:ondemnation* That 
tyrant, who faid of his people — ^**Lettliem hate me, provided 
they fear me,*' never, we may be affured, felt one eafy or happy 
moment. A greater punifhment could not be inflidked upon any 
rational being than that he (bould be rendered incapable of lov« 
ing ; nor can a more lively idea be formed of the wretchednefi, 
as well as the depravity, of the prince of evil demons, than that 
fuggefted by the poet, when he makes him fay-***" Evil, b6 thou 
my good.'* 

It may perhaps be faid, that the malignant pafltons, hurtful 

as they are to the peace and happinefs of mankind, are yet nat* 

ural ; and that, as long as the feyeral inclinations and interefts 

of mankind continue to thwart each other as they do at prefentt 

there is little reafon to expert that the world will ever become 

that fcene of univerfal love and kindnefs which is fo much to be 

deflred. But in reply to this — ^which, by the way, is an objedion 

that lies equally againft all attempts to improve our nature in 

any other refpe(^ — it can only be neceflary to appeal to fadls* 

Let thofe who are difpofed to think and fpeak thus defpairingly 

of human nature, obferve whether there is not in reality a great 

difference among mankind with refpeft to the terms on which 

they live with one another, and the degree of peace and unity 

which they maintain in their focial coni\exions. Look around 

among families, and remark whether, in the conjugal vAaXiovLi you 

do not fee fome perfons continually vexing and provoking each 

other by contentions on the moft trifling fubjedls, and hereby 

making their home intolerable to themfelves, and to all who are 

co^ne^ed with them ; while others, by mutual compliances, kind 

offices, and words and looks of love, render their union the hap- 

pieft of all human ties* Again, with refped to the relation be* 

tween parents and children^ is it not in fome families, by tyranny 

and ftemnefs on the one fide, and difobedience and ill-humour 

on the other, rendered a fource of the bitterefl vexation ; whilft, 

in others, the kind and gentle rule of the parents, repaid by the 

affectionate attachment and willing obedience of the children, 

produces the fweeteft ddjghts and dearefl comforts I In the 

connexion between ^ro/A^»rx ^xidJiJUrs^ and the various branches 

of kindred, is it not continually feen that fome^ the nearer they 

are brought by nature, are fet the more diftant in affedion through 

little jealoufies, and petty jars andrivallhips; whilft <»/i&^rj, drawn 

clofe by the bands of love as well as of relationfhip, dwell to« 

gether in that firm union which, amidft the viciffitudes of thia 
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tS'orU, will prove the fared fapport in adverfitjr, as well z% the 
fjtirefl: ornament and d^arefl: comfort of profperity ?. Of chol^ 
^ho are alTiciated hj fiiuation and emphym^mt^ fach as partners in 
bufin^fs, fellow-labourers, or fellow-fer^^ants, do not fonie appear 
to make it their ftddy to render each other's lives as tincomfort* 
able as poffible By all kinds of ^eratioils and ill-oi^ces ; while 
others take pleafure in lightening thsir common burdens, and 
fweetening their cdmrhon toils, by mutual cheerf.ilnefs and good- 
humour, and by reciprocal ddts of kiiid afflftance and*fervice ? 
Iri the more extended relvitions of neighbours, townfmen, and 
ftllow-citlzens, the fame contraft is obferVable bet^^c-eetl tho(e who 
treit each other as rivals and enemies, and thofe who regard one 
another as friends and brethren. 

Since, then, examples {o abilndirft are perpetually before us. 
bfthe niifchief and d^forniity of hatred and contention, and of 
the beauty and advantag^e of love and concorcf ; and fincc it 
cannot be afferted th^t it is not in the pov<rer of men, if they choofe 
it, to " dwell to^:th3r in nnity," we have certainly no right tO 
complain of the evils of life till we have done our part to remove 
this principal fourcie of thsm. Would we fiitd a heaven upon 
earth, let us at lead bring no bad and nlalignant paflionS to difi 
tiirb its felicity ; let us riot join in creating the evils we lament ; 
but rather engage with all our might in making the noble experi- 
ihent how nearly this ftate . of being, imperfect as it i^, may be 
brought to refenible that glorious and happy date hereafter, to 
the bleffings of which we all atfpire. We may be aflured, that 
fuch an attempt tO anticipate the felicities of heaven will be the 
mod effeiftual method df preparing ourfelves for the a<5hial en- 
joyment of them. 

Arid we have every encotirageriierit to hope, that afirtcere and 
hearty endeavour to amend ourfelves and others in this refpeft 
will be attended with confiderable fuccefs. The fpirit of benevo- 
lence ha§ frequently been diffufed over large foeteties of men, and 
has in fa<fl produced among them the happy fruits which were 
to be expedled. It was evidently thd leading purpofe of the Au- 
thor of our religion to inciilcate this fpirit in its greated force 
Jlnd purity- The new commandment which he gave his followers ♦ 
was, ** that they fhould love one another." The fird ages of 
the chriftian church afforded many delightful examples of mutu- 
al affe^tio^ and unanimity. " See, ho-vV thefe Chridians loVe one 
another," was the exclamation of their enemies, when they ob- 
jferved the harmony which fubfided among them in the midd of 
their fufferings. And if the fimple and beneficent inditution of 
chridianity, long fince debafed by the mixture of date policy, 
mydery, and bigotry, has been incapable of exerting, to the foil- 
ed extent, its divine influence in harmonizing the tempers and 
Ibftening the manners of men ; yet no age has paffed in which its 
genuine characters have not been drikingly difplayed in individu- 
als, in which its power has not been in fame decree vifible i« 
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coftirtitniiti^s; Th€ brotherly love which has cemented varlotw- 
of its fe<fts, has b'eefl, and ftill is, remarkable ; and we may ob-? 
ferve m our Own country a pleafmg example of its prevalence in 
that community vhich diftinguifhes itfelf by no other title than: 
that oifrknds. If die fpirit of peace and unity has among thera 
done much towa^rds extinguifting public and private contention, 
faftiily quarrels* l^w-faits, and party animodties ; if it has bound 
them together, like msmbers of one hqufehold,. mutually aiding, 
a Ad comforting each othet under wprdly loflTes and diftrefles of 
every kindj why (Kould not other chriftian focieties, ancl indeed 
the whole race of rftankind^ adopt a temper fo manifeftly tending 
10 improve the condition of human beings here on earth ? 

But to Us as individuals, whofe fituation aflPords us little op- 
portunity of introducing changes in the condu^H: and opinions of 
mtn in general, the great concern is to rediify our own hearts^ . 
auid Afford godd examples to the fmall circle with which we are 
cenneded. 

Our ftate in ttiis life refembles that of paffengers in a crowded 
ftrcet. Every orte, purfuing the way in which biifmefs or plea- 
fiire leads him, meets With obftacles and interruptions from others 
bent upon the fame errand. If all refolve to keep their road di- 
reftly onward, without the teaft attention to others, neither yield- 
ing a little to let them pafs, nor regulating their fteps and mo- 
tions tnfome correfJ)ondenCe with thofe of the reft, univerfal con- 
fijfion rijuft enfu^, and nonfe will be able to advance witt tolera- 
ble fpecd. Whereas, if every oiTe attends a little to the accommo- 
dation of his neighbour as well as his own, and complies with 
fuch rules as are laid doWh for the general advantage, all may 
pl-oceed wTth re'afonable convenience and expedition. In the 
znarch of life^ no one's path lies fo clear as not in fome degree to 
crofs another's ; and if each is determined, with unyielding ftur- 
dSnei^/ to keep his own line, it is tntpolSble but he muft both give 
and receive many a rude fhock. 

It appears, then, that the moft effential ftep towards general. 
harmony and unity is, that all of us fhould accuftom ourfelves to 
thex:ontroul oi xh^l feljlfb fpirit which feeks its own gratification 
at the expence of the reft of mankind. As it is impoflible that 
our inclinations and defires fhould not fi^equently interfere witli 
thofe of others ; if each be not prepared to give up fomewhat of 
his own hum6ur, and to cdnfult the pleafure and convenience of 
others as well as of himfelf, how can he with any reafon expecfk 
their friendlhfp and good offices ? It is true, that in fome cafes 
an appearance of tran^iuillity and harmony has been produced 
by a very rigorous plan of fubcwdination, in which every one 
yields implicit obedience to the will of his fuperior, and in his 
turn exa<5is the fame from his inferior. But what is this but a 
comraercs between tyrants and flaves, unworthy of the dignity of 
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^tunan nature, and utterly deftrti^ive of true brotherly aflfec- 
ticui 1 The bbnd of fuch a union can be sothiflg "but £bar ; ^d. 
it cannot have the leail tendency to mend tlie heart aad infpjrt 
generous fentiments. Love fubfills only by suutQ^ kindnefieii 
and ooni|>li^ces : its hafis is that principle of equality w'hicb 
ought erer inibzne degree to reign between man and xnan* hPWn 
ever unequal be their condition in life. No one has a ri^lu ^q 
demand that another fhould in pvery cafe give up his inclinatioqi 
to his own. It is oply as a benefa^or that he can juftly require 
any iacrifice of this kind ; and it is only by ads of love, as weU 
as ftrvice, that he can expedt to obtain the return of being beloy^ 

Cd. ' r 

Nor is k in matters of importafice alone that mutual attentions 
amd accommodations are neceilary in order to preier.ve the fpirit of 
concord, and enable brethren, kindred, and neighbours, to dwell 
.fogether in unity. Life is cpmpofed chieHy of imall thiiligs ; and 
it is in reality of more importance to attend to the cauies <^ 
pkafure and pain ^^'hich every day may bring forth, than to thofe 
wbieh years are requifite to produce. Hence it will appear, that 
the quality called civility, or politenefs, is of more confequpnce 
both to our virtue and happineis .than is generally apprehended. 
We are apt, in this country cfpecially, to annex to it the idea of 
fdm€tbii)g falfe and artinicial ; but if true politenefs be defined, 
f* an attention to pleafo, by giving up our' own inclinations to 
thofe qf other perfons," there feems nothing in it which ought to 
exclude it from the rank of the focial virtues : and though it is 
^xerciied chiefly in fmaller concerns, yet the habit formed by it ^ 
wH extend to matters of greater coafequence. The love of felf 
Is ib domineering a principle in pur nature, that it cannot have 
too many ctunt^rpoifes. If it be acknowledged, as it undoubted- 
ly muft, that with the exterior forms of politenefs it is ppffible to 
have a very felfilh heart, it is alfo true, that fo far as thefe forms 
go, they render the commerce of life more agreeable ; and it is 
better that a ipan ihould by their influence be led to yield ia 
fome particulars, than that he fhould confult nothing but his own 
will and gratification in every point. We generally fee, in fad, 
that where a man prides himlelf in reje<fting all die attentions ^ 
politenefs as trifling and unmanly, he falls into grofs brutality, 
and plainly Ihovys, in every adlioh of life, that he prefers himlelf 
to- all mankind. 

The principle of confulting the feelings of others as well as 
our (jwn takes a wide fcope, and extends to many things which 
we are too apt to difrcgard. It not only enjoins us to relinqulfli 
to our a^ociates a fair IJiare of the ordinary gratifications aiki 
indulgencics of life, but to treat their fentiments and opinions 
with proper deference ; to allow them the fame freedom of 
fpeech which we ourfelves aiTume ; and on no occafion to fay or 
do any tiling which may give tliem pain, unlcfs urged to it by 
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finne motive of fuperior duty. How often does a fevere, thaqgl) 
■ vitty iarcafin, or a fpitefol infmuation, wound another to tofi 
heart, and caufe breaches in fiiendniip that can never l>e repair- 
Ad ! What more fatally bUfts the peace of fnciety than the 
breath of Dander ! and how is every injury of this kind aggra- 
vated, when it proceeds fio^ thofe whom we love and refpeft i 
How fenfibly did the Pfalmift feel, this, when he exclaimed — " It 
was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have horoe 
it i neither was it he that hated mc that did magnify himfelf a" 
l^aiall ipe, then I would have hid myfelf from him : but it wa^ 
thou, mine equal, my guide, and my acquaintance,," When- 
ever wefeel ouriHvea tempted to offend in tiiefe points, let us 
direflly put the cafe home, and aik ourfelves how we fliould reliflj 
fuch treatment ? We cannot then err for want of knowing better ; 
we fliall then be fenfible that what at diftance and when it regarded 
another, we might deem trifiing and not worth attention, -when 
applied to ourfelves appears of real iji?portance. And let us re^ 
member that every thing is of importance which concents.ihe 
tappincfs of a fellov-creaturc. ■ 

To conclade— If any of as were informed of a method by 
which OUT worldly polteilions might, withoot injuftice, be at oncC 
doubled, bow void of fenfe andTcafon fhould we be thought if we 
refufed to pay attention to it ! — Brethren, the metliod is, in effefli 
in every one's hands. By " dwelling together in unity," the 
comfort and pleafure of life would be, more than doubled, and 
* tliis without any hazard or difficulty. It is an attempt, too, ia 
which no one can «ntirely fail of fuccefs. If he cures his owr 
bad paflions only, he takes away one caufe of flrife in the circlf 
to which he belongs and the l^eicell fire may be prevented from 
fprcading by withdrawing what would -feed it i atthefametimcit 
he fecures to himfelf a habit and ftate of mind which will aSbrd' 
him peace and feicnity in the midft of the moll violent Aorms o|. 
furroundiiig contcnuoo. 


A SATISFACTORY REASON FOR PREFERRING VI^, 
TUOUS SUFFERING TO VICIOUS ENJOYMENT. 

iVITHSTANDING that the evidence in favour of N^ 
al and revealed -Religion is ftrong and conclufive, and 
burdant pircftliat virtue will be hereafter rewarded, 
iuniftcd, " I will, howtver, fays Dr. Price, fupji^fe the 
[his evidence to befo infofficient as to leave onlya 
^ar balanced by contraiy chances, ioijuch a reward to 
nd I aJTert thai^i// our obligations will be the fame, 
t will be the moft fooliih condufl not to pra^ife virtue, 
to facri&ce to it all prefent advantages and gratifica- 
tions. — For, let it be confiderctl what any given tliance for fuch 
a good muft be worth. ■ ■ .... 


Virtuous Suffering to Vtmus Enjoymenif |9jj 

An even chance for any given (lake is \<rorth one half of that 
(lake ; and a chance for it unfavourable in any proportion, is 
y^orth as much of it as is equivalant to that proportion. That 
IS ; if the chance is only a third or a tenth of all chances, its val^. 
tie will be a third or a tenth of the whole ftake. If, therefore, the 
good ftake4 is fuppof^d to be ihe future reward of virtue, and its 
value is reckoned only ^qual to the value of all prefent good, it 
will be right to give up for it a halfy a thirds ox a tenth of all preJC- 
ent good, aqcordiug as die chances/or obtaining it are a halfy thirds 
pr tenth of all the chances /or and againjl ohld^vCwx^ it. 

If the value of the future reward of virtue is fupppfcd greater 
than the value of all prefent good, it will be light to give upfoi: 
Jt a proportionably greater part of prefent good ; and the fqturc 
good may be fo great as to render any chance for it worth more 
than all that can t>e enjoyed in this life. — ^The fame is true of the 
value of any means of avoiding a future evil. Though we fup- 
pofe it improbable in any given degree, yet what faves us froni 
the ftiU remaining danger of it may be worth, on account of its 
iatiire and magnitude, more thap any thing that we can refiga 
pr endure. '* . " ■ ' 

. In other words. Any given chance for a given good is worth 
ibmewhat. The fame chance for a greater good is worth more ^ 
iand confequently when the good is infinite the value of any 
chance for it muft be likewife infinite. The future good then 
promifed to virtue being infinite, and the lofs of it with which vice 
threatens us being an infinite eyil, it follows that any apprehenpon, 
that religion may be true, or the hare pqffihitity pf fuch confequen- 
ces to follow virtue and vice as Chriftianity has taught us ta e^- 
pe£t, lays lis under the fame obligation, with refpcd to pra<5tice, a$ 
^f we were ajfured of its truth. 

I muft add, that though it fhould be imagined that (tliroiigh 
fome ftrange confufion in the affairs of the world, or an extrava- 
gant mercy in God ) by ^tce as well as by virtue we may ftand a 
chance for bappincfs hereaftei- ; yet, if we. will but allow that the 
one is in any refpe(fl more likely to obtain it than tlie other, it will 
flill be the greatell madnefs not, at all adventures and the rif(|ec 
of every thing, to adhere to the one, and avoid the other. For 
It is evident, that the fmalleft improvement of a chance to obtain a 
good, increafes in value as the good increafes, and becomes infi- 
nite when the good itfelf is infinite. 

It is not, 1 think, poffible for any one to avoid convidlion in this 
Jnftance, who will not alTert that it is certain that Chriftianity is 
falfe, and that there is no future ftate ; or that, if there is, virtue 
gives no belter chance for happinefs in it than vice. It would be 
mconfiftent in a fceptic to affert this, and it may be prefumed that 
no man in his wits will affert it. Let it however be afiertcd ; it 
would, even in this cafe, be no very great matter for a man to 
be fo far diffident of himfelf, as to ufe the j^recauticn of living in 
fucli a manner that if at laft the woift Iliould happen, and his 
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conii4ence prove vaiii, he. m^y have*tiothing to fear. But no dc* 
grte of unbelief, fhort of what riihs fo hfgh as this, can aquit a 
nian from the iblputatjon of fpHy unfpeakable, if he h loofc. ana 
cjirelefs In his life, or cotjients at any tirtie to any wrong aftion or 
dniiffion tofave any thing hf can enjoy, or to obtain any thing 
that can be oiFered to 'him in this world. ' ' 

' Indeed, -jvhoever wlU'^airl^ examine the evidences, of rtligion, 
muft fee that they defcrve gregt regard. . — He that wlli thirrlC 
|iow reafbnable it is to prefume* that infinite goodnefi wfUcommur 
nicatc infinite happnef, and' that the Creator of all defi^nshis crea- 
tures fojr fuch a 'happinefs, by continuing thofe of them who* art 
qualified for if in being forever to improve undei^ his eye an4 care> 
and that virtuous men, if any, have moft reafon to expedl filch aii 
effed of his favour : He that ivill reflet on the various determina- 
tionis wl^ich have been given our minds in favonr of virtue j th« 
accpuntal)len^fp of our nature^ ; our unavoidable prcfagin^ ftzts. 
and hopes ; the malignant and deteftable nature of vice as before 
reprefented ; the general feniiments ctfmank;ind on the fubje<5ts 
of a future ft ate and reckoning ^ and thsLtfpofkfs hoHntfs of the 
Deity, which the faered >vr4tings in the moft ftriking manner afTen ^ 

and difplay, and fome convifiion of which imturally forces itfetf 
upon every one ; he, I fay, who v^ill attend to all this, cannot well 
lavoid entertaining uneafy apprehenfions as to wh^t may hereafter 
happen, and be led to confider, with deep concern, how awful the 
future difplays of divine jnftice may poffibly prove, how greatly 
we may be concerned in the incomprehenfible fcheme prt>rovi- 
dence, how much may depen4 on what we now are, ancf how- 
very neceflary It is that by all means we endeavour to feeure dur- 
fel ves. That fome time or other prefent inequalities will be fet 
right, and a greater difference made betweep the Jots of the vir- 
tuous ^nd vicious .than is now vifible, we have a great de^l to 
lead us to believe. And what kind or degree of difference the 
counfels and ends of the divine government may require, who 
can be fure ? We fee enough in the prefent ftate of things, and | 

fufficiently experience what the government of the world admits 
of, to alarm our fears, and to let us upon conftderin^ ferlouily j 

and anxioufly, what greater diftincftions between huynafn beings 
than we now obferve are likely in another ftate to take place, and 
what greater happinefs or mifery than we now feel, or can have 
any ideas of, may await us in that future, endkfs duration, tlirough ^ 
which it is at leaft credible that we are to exift. 

But with however little regard fome may be ready to treat 
fuch confider aliens, it muft be paft difpute among inquifitive and 
impartial perfons, that all the arguments taken together, which 
have been ufed to prove natural and revealed religion, produce 
fome degree oi real evidence; and that, confequently, they lay a 
fufficient foundation for the preceding reafoning. 

• To this reafoning it becomes us the more to attend, becaufe it 
is that which we are continually uf^ng in the common courfe of 
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life ; and becaufe it explains to us the principles and grounds up- 
on which we ad: in alnioft all our temporal concerns. " It* 
ought to be forced upon the reflexion of fceptical perfons, that 
fuch is our nature and condition, that they neceflarily require us 
in the daily courie of life to adl upon evidence much lower than 
what is commonly cdled probable \ and, that there ate number- 
lefs inftances refpefting the common purfuits of life, where a man 
wsould be thought in a literal fenfe diftrafted, who would not adl:, 
and with ^eat application too, not only on an even chance, but 
h niuch lefs, and where the probability was greatly againft his 
ucceeding." 

What precautions will men often ufe againft the mod diftant 
and imaginary dangers ? — ^Why will they negledt ufing an eaff 
and re'afonable precaution againft the v^or/i and greate/l of all 
gangers ? — What eager and reftlefs adventurers will they become^ 
what pains will they take, and vthat rifques will they run, where 
there is any profpedl of acquiring money, power, or fame, objedti 
xn themfelves of little value, and which to defpife' would be ouf 
greateft dignity and happinefs ? Why then are they fb unwilling 
to take any pains, or to fun any rifques, in order to obtain bleff. 
inj8;s of infftlmahle worthy and to. fee u re a chance for eternal blifs ? 
How flrange is it that they fhould fo little care to put themfelves 
in the way to win this Prize, and Co become adventurers here^ 
wherfe even to fail would be glorious ? When will the following 
truths, fo interefting and indifputable, fmk deep fcnough into oiit 
hearts ; " that by luch a coUrfe as virtue and piety require, vire 
can in general lofe nothing but may gain infinitely ; and that, on the 
contrary, by a carelefs ill-fpent life we can get nothing, or at bell 
{happ)en what will) next to nothing, but may lo/e Injiftilbly f** 

This brings me to what caritiot be omitted in the prefent argui 
ment without doing it great injuftice. The reader has obferved, 
that it has gone upon the fuppofitron, that there is a very great 
probability againft religion and a future retribution, and that vin- 
tue requires us to facrifice to it all our prefent enjoyments. The 
reverfe of both thefe fuppofitions appears in reality to be the 
truth. There is not duly an equal chance, but a gr^at prohahlFity 
for the truth of religion. There is nothing to htgot by vice, but 
the beft part of prefent good is commonly loji by it. 'Tis not the 
happinefs o/Tife that virtue requires us to give up ; but OVLr/dHles^ 
0ur Jlfeafes, and mlferles. What, according to this ftate of the 
cafe, muft we think of the folly of a vicious choice 1 How (hock- 
ing is the infatuation which makes us Capable of it ?*' 


. * See Butler's Analogy, fntrodurtlonf page 4^ and chap. vi. part 
n. page 343, the 4th edition. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

» 

JBr Dr* PiiESTir. 

OF thofe employments hy which it is propofed to gain zfui* 
Jtftence^ thofe ar? certainly to be preferred in which our la- 
bours to ferve ourfelves are, at the fame time, molt fubfervient to 
the good of others ; becaufe fuch employnjents tend to enlarge 
our benevolepce, and enoble our min^s ; whereas thofe employ* 
ments in which .our gains are immediately, and neceffarily con- 
nedled with the lofs ot others, tend to debafe the mind, by gene- 
ratinpf envy, jealovify, and hatred. Again, of thofe employments 
m which w^ equally ferve outfelves and others, thofe are to be 
preferrecj which give the greateil fcope . to the intelle^lual facul- 
ties, and enlarge the comprehenfion of the mind ; fuch as thofe 
which are ufually called die tliree liberal profemons of Tbfoh^, 
Medicine^ and Law* 

. Of thefe three, that of Theology is unqueftionably entitled to the 
firft decree of confideratton, becaufe itrefpedls the mod important 
mtetefts of mankind, and is therefore perpetually reminding the 
profeflbrs of it of their own moft important interefls. Befides, 
the things about which the ch,riftian minifter is conyerfant are in- 
finitely various^ as well TLsfubUms ; every branch of ufcful fcience 
contributing, in proportion to its value, to form his character, and 
train him up to excellence In his profeflion. But it is eifential to 
this profeflion, that a man enter upon it with juft views, and al<i. 
ways preferve upon his mind a proper fenfe of its nature and im- 
portance, and efpecially that he preferve his mind froni an attach- 
ment to fordid intereft. Otherwife, there will be a perpetual diA 
cordancy between his temper and profeffion ; and being one thing, 
and teaching another, he will fink into deferved contempt, and be 
ss miferable as, with a right turn of mind, and with his heart fit 
his work, he would have been happy. 

The profeflion of MeScine bears fome analogy to that of theolo- 
gy ; this being calculated to edablifh the health of the body, as 
that the health or Ibnnd ftate of the mind ; and it has a particular 
and intimate conncdtion with ftudies and purfuits of a philofoph- 
ical nature ; though much bufinefs of this, or of any other kind, 
'tvill hardly allow a man to do much in original experiments ; and 
therefore we hardly find an inftance of a phyfician, orfurgeon, 
whofc bufmeA has been very confiderable, and gainful, diftinguifh- 
ing hlmfelf greatly by philofophical difcoveries. 

The profeflion of the law, I cannoj help confidering as much 
inferior, in real value and importance, to cither of the other two, 
:ei|)eclally with rcfpeft to the difcipUne of the mind. This profeflion 


ti£»Tfd^ti^ctiIaricQii«exion with atiy sbraQch oE .plulc^bte^'fet" 
cnce ; and when taken in its utmoft extent, resjiMbrts-'handly samf^ 
pthep' kil0wl«c%e bdifideS' that of hiftor}^ and tndee$):Uiitk more 
thatrthfef hlftidrjr of one particndar country ; and th©hi^ie of fAeadp 
ittg iiiilfelPatoftlly^ foTf or againff rights maSt nece&riif be huitful 
to^th&^^trifod, a»id1:e«^ to mace it ind^mnt to troth: and right in 
r«ti^<^> j^ as the pmdHceof a^m^, and aiiinniag'aily ch^radlec 
Sc'plekflffer^usfftV'OQrable to.uniformky, ftQadinfifs,;a«ttl upright* 
tfefs^n-ainai^^^sowii char2i<^r. -Aiirf.whqpL.tluG. indifference -td 
i5^ttiOi-iftd ri^hfi'.fe'produ^ xi^' d^mpl^edr famyvt heoames ^ 
^m«^dttri^^daH«niimber of iboiety. - His talents aiie at >h^'£^t(fe> 
of all who will pay the hire of them, and cfpfccially of fcffegjs %vA 
ttOUrt^'^^fo-weXabfeto gi^**^ the greatest pnce,-*whQfovifc^9 are 
Wo c>ft«i tffifevoursibleto the* itsxcnA of the people art?lfti^;ei, »bs4 
'«)^koJ£aV&'-jREtd^m'b«en' dWe tafticce'ed- in their intqoijlQm defigw 
vA^tm^i^^ 2XMissU:t of this- ki^nld, as- well as that of a idtlit^^ 
filit?ei' V ! • • ■'.•'..'..•••••■ '' 

•''Ith#rtR<»beatfeJo^feiged, how^v^fy tlbt ihai^ abb: anil trtoij^ 
1if)rt^?la\*f ef» is-a mbft uftfW- <:fear*9»r In any conntry, efpflowJU 
\fi a^a-^ftrdjagainfli the knavife^rt of hisprofeffion ;. and there 
iS'tiOtfii'^cifil ibcfety a more rei-pe^ble and rahiablc'djjucadtei; 
than that 'of an' intelligent arid upright ;*^/f5f ou cml'tm^pflrate : 
and thoBgh'-tke/raaVtf of the la^'fol* altvehhbod'bq attended with 
the darig^ above mentioned', the^*^ of it is effentiadito-any per^ 
fbnr wft6 wcmld'ferte hlS'toiSrflttjf in'ar' cmli ciipadty^ either as- ai 
ttfftgifti^t^i^ora fenator, •-.'•. - .." 

: As tdipe profeflion oTa^^A ft is mtfchto teiamentqi'thaft 
:^ {\ichprvfhffron fliotold e«{ft#*' • There is, indeed, no grqdrer roeriti 
refpedting civil fociety, than to hazard one's Ifefe for its defence*- 
Ifc is tile moft exalted? pitckof 4eil patriotifm- ' It k ahb gesfer- 
c^s m one ftate to aflrff afriothejp in its^ diffe-efs* '-Biit/«»}iBli.wars 
bccortte' fwquen«,ahdconfei}iWfitlf4he cauft? of 'thenl are fb eomi* 
ffffxy offo-yrnwFbtfr, that-thofb^^rho^ai^- empbyed^ in-condu^f^ing 
rteni ettttttot be fiippofid to engage in them froni ^tvf f»o^ir pmnm 
iipkf / to 'be afofdier is' nothing more than to-hireorie?s-{e}f, like a 
bravo, tdkiH'our fellow-creittires, at the arbitrary pleaTurd of 
Unothen' It is,, in fa^ to mafke oneVfelfthe frt^re inftrument of 
fhmghtef and^de vacation, and m p^int of real h(»n§u'p this profe^' 
lion oughtnot w rank'vfo high as that of a common exeeutioaer,; 
who is a neceflary and ufeful member of fociety. •, 

Gf die fnferior'tff^/ ofltfet ^(^ which rdljrte to the €uUur&^ of 
ihe earth are the ifioft excellent and uftlul. They aa-e m fa^ft, ^ 
branch of ilatural philofophy, aftd are capable of tfnlimitedinw 
provenrcnt^ f rom a kowledg^of thfeiaws of naturdrfefpedting the 
the mitreral^ vegetable^ and anim^ kingdoms. • THe bufiffefs of 
hulbandry . alfo ferves to remind a perf9n of his deftondance upon 
Providtece^ and his gains Kavd rio connection with any perfon's 
i'ofs. It is the common inter eft of die community t;cf >ii(h him 
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Weill l>ecaiife in proportion to bi^foccefsy every mefnbbr of it eQ«^ 
joys greater plenty. *. 

Manufadares rank next to agricttltiirey' With refpeA to Aiental. 
advantages ; every manttfa^itr being, employed for the good 
of the commitnity, as well a& his own* private emoluitieilty his 
gains bai^nc; no connexions with .other peribns lofles. But- With 
xdpeX to iSniZrifr} and conlequently natural cbeOrfidnefi manufap* 
tures are tmfpeakatbly lefs ddirable. The confi'neini^t mtd hard 
' iabottr of die working manufaftures* together with< the bad air 
they often breathe^ are very Seftrudive. They rear very few 
children, they foon become difeafed and infirm, and die k>i^ be* 
fore the term of nature. 

On the other hand, merchandize, and efpecially the. boiioefs of 
buying and felHng in a friialt way, in which a man cannot thrive 
wSthoiit making <;on{|^ntyma//^^iiW, is aipt to lead to mean tricks^ 
and taiehig unfeir' advantages of the ignorance and fimplicity o£ 
thofe with w*hom he has dealings, though in fair trade die buy«r 
and feller are equally benefitted. A conftatit attention to fmall 
gains tends to contra^ the faeulties, and debafe thie tempcrr 
though this effed may be counteta^d by deep-rooted principles 
of integrity and religion; But the merchant, whofe doalings are 
variotis and dctenfive, will generally have a mind more enlarged 
than that of a petty trader ^ arid as by his trafEc he conneds diA 
unt ccrtmtrito, cdnVeying to eaich the peculiar produce of the reft^ 
he is, in an eminent degree, the beneiaXor of his fpecies ; he has 
many opportunities of enlarging and improving his mind ; anc^ 
tn fa^, many metchants do irertainly^ together with j^reat-opa* 
lence, acquire the generofity of prinees> and -are foremoft in all 
public benevolent undertakings.- 

The mode of raifing money by gianitigf whether at play, a# 
cards or dice, the fti>cfcs, or in any other mode (where mere amu/e" 
ment is not the obje^) by which one man's gain is^llre^y in pro* 
portion to anotlier's lots, and the advantage is in no fenfe mutual, 
I fcruple not to pronounce abfolutely wrong, and iniquitotts* I(s 
is a dire6l method of promoting envy, }e»oufy, and hatred \ it 
never ^ils to give a peifon a diflike to fober induftry, as too flow 
a mode of raiSng money. It therefore frequently prepares thofe 
who are unfuccefsfnl in it for dieft and robbery, and the moft def* 
perate ami fatal courfes, which commonly end in a public ezecu^ 
tion, oriuicide. 

In this cenfure I am far from meaning to mclude the buflnefs 
of infurance ; for in this cafe, though the gain of one be the lois 
of another, it is, upon the. whole, a ntuiual benefit ; for it is a real 
advantage ta a man to be able, by means of a certain lofs,^ that 
he can well bear, to iecure kimfelf againft the chance of a lofs 
that he could not bear. 

It has been imagined that the art of gaming, as it is pra^tifed 
sot at the gaming table only, but at horfe-races, in the ftocks* 
Ice. though of no ufe in itfelf^ and even hurtful in other reipe^sy 
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^iriQ gvrc a perfon (kill and address in his ^ranfadions wiiJs men, 
and specially in the bofinds of pdUtics. But it has aHb been im- 
a^ned that playing at che6 is of ^fe to ^ fol4i^r9 bec^ufe the 
iarata|;ems, &c. nfed in that game^ bear fome refiuyiblance to tiho^l^ 
ti&d m ^ar ; and yet it does not appear, from fa^y either Uut. 
able commanders have beenffeserally diftinettiAed for their ikiU 
in playing at chefs, or that ue beft chefs-pbyers have therefore 
made good commanders. 

In fa% ingenuity and addre^ in one thing has yery little prop* 
tx connection with ingenuity and addrels in another^ Otherwifet 
every able tradefman, or artift, would make an able philofi^her, 
or an able ftatefman. All real ability might, no doubt, have 
been apphed originally with equal ftlPceis )x> pne purfuitasto 
another ; and where two objeds of pttrfuit have ^ great reSeim'' 
blance, tJie application to one of them may prepare ^he mind for 
applying to the other with advantage. Bu^ when 4 man's 
thoughts have dwelt long on any fubjed* he becomes in time 
incapable of being what he was originally bell q\idi%d to 1)cl. 

. » 

9N TflE PREPARATION FOR THE MERGAOTtLE 

PROFESSION. Written iy Vi^sfmsi Kfox, 

A GREAT wit of antiquity, no leis rem4!t]pable for the lib* 
erality of his mind, and his knowledge of the world, than 
lor his excellence in poetry, has cenfured that mode of education 
which is confined tq aritl^metipf Ii[e has fuggefted that the mind* 
j&om a conftant attention in early youth to pecuniary mercantile 
computations, contra6:s a 4€gree of ryift totally cjef^ruf^ive o^ 
genius. There is certainly fome truth in his obferyation ; but it 
maft be confidered, that our country differs from his in many efr 
ientia} particulars. Arms and arts were the chi^f objeds of at^ 
tcntion in Rome ; bmt B^tain, frqm her f^tuation and connec- 
tioQs, is naturally commercial. Commerce in Britain has acqui<^ 
red a dignity unknown in anciettt times, a^d in other countries 
of Europe. They v^ho have been engaged in it have added a 
grace to it }>y die liberality of theif education and the gejaeroj[ity 
ef their minds. This has introduced them to the company of 
thofe to whom ^eir fortunes made them equal ; a|id they have 
appeared in tlie fenate, and in fSpciety, with peculiar grace and 
importance, 

I mean, however, to advife, that they Tvho arcdeftined to a 
commercial life, fhould Qotdevote their time and attention, exclu- , 
lively, to penmanihip and to arithmetic. In whatever degree 
thefe excellencies may be pofTeiTed, they will never exalt or refine 
the fentiments. They will never form the gentleman. They 
are the qualifications of hireling fcrivener, and are at this time in 
poffeflion of Ibme of the lowed and meaneft perfon^ of the com- 
munity. 


But I would not ht itiifftp^^hett^led. I ktiow tibc v»lu«)f m/ 
legible and exjiecKtious hand, and «Jie beauty of arithfnetic as a 
fdence, ais Well as its tffe as a 'pi'aftkil quatlification. l^df -am 
abfoltttcly nec<#ary to t!he in^fcbaflt i they areliigyy xsS^imH to 
aB. My raeamftg is, iJbat thtiy Hitrnid not form the whok of eltitt* 
cation, nor even ' the cMef part of' it,' CTcn when iftie iftndent is 
defined for a 'met-cantileHfe. Foi* Whrft isthe propofed .oiiBfi*af 
a mercantile life ? The accumulation of money. ' A?rid 'wtiat is: 
theufe (^ money ? To contrilyrfte to flie etejoytu-ent x>f?life. fiut 
is life to be enjoyed with a narrow amd unenlightened snmdr^ I£ 
it is, What muft be the enjoymfentf It'muft ht Jow aad-difc- 
graceful. A rich man, without liberall ideas, and'w^boaatt fiamc 
ihare of learning, is an unfit coirtpanibn for thofc in the Tank ft>. 
which he is advanced ; a ttiefendholy conftderation, ithat afbat all 
the toils and cares of bufinefs, wh^ii a ^t^ftn has acquired a prkeii- 
ly fortune, he m\ift be excladfed fpjslrh ^the fociety of met of ioctcial 
condition, but fuperior 'edwcation, or be fidiculotts in H ; that he 
mufl: be unfit for pai^liattierltary or civfl employments, thotx^ the 
influence of money may procure bim admiflion to them ! 

I really do notnieon, m any thif^ig I have £iid, tp ^iSowr^pt 
an attention to writing and arithmetic. If 1 did, I fhould witK 
reafon raife a very numerous party, who would ^not- fell to be 
clamorous againft my do<^rine. My advice is, and I offer it with 
unaffeif^ed deference, that thofe tw'ho are Jnterided 4©r *^a -^enttael 
line of commercial life, Should bcftow at leaft as muth ^tClltiofi od 
the cultivation of their mind's as on mechanical attaiiiibarits, or on 
a mere preparation for the fuperintendence df ah ticc^«A|)icing^ 
boufe, 

There is time enough for the accomplifhment of bMfb ^ii¥poi^ 
in the courfe of an education properly condudte'd, and l^mg is* 
nough continued. At our beft iand itaoft TefpdftffWe gfrdfn^n^af- 
fchodls, opportunities are ufually rfordcd for JniprOVetnent in 
writing and in arithmetic. 'Many iriftaneiis might %e*|)rOdttced 
to fliew, that the claffical and the mercantile difcipKftfe ft itVe "pro- 
ceeded with equal fuccefs. It b hideed true, tfhat'the "m^lig «f 
thofc exercifes which are indiifpenfably required 'in a claflfolfl t<Ottrfe, 
retards the acquifition of a iine hand, becaufe it is Uiu^ly dotft( 
in a carclefs and hafty -manner. But 'it might perhajfe bfe done 
otherwrfe. Granting that it cannot, yet furely one would abate 
fcmething from the excellence of a flcftirifh, for the faieof ac- 
quiring ideas, and elevating the mind with juft, generdus, and 
noble fentiments. Is it woi*t)i while" to forego the improvement 
of tafte and literary genius, for the fake of performing a ftroke in 
a letter with greater elegancfe, though not in the leaft more legi- 
bly I for the fake of acquiring a inedhartical habit, in which, af- 
ter all, the fcholar will often be fuipaffed by the loweft appren- 
tice, or the meaneft clerk of a petty office. ' 

I know it will be faid, that boys who are deftinfed to reputabfe 
merchandife, are ufualiy taught Latin. But how are they dfteii 
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taught it ? They are often placed at a fchool where the mafter 
teaches i^not;' tie pfc«feirel^o^ea<3i^ly ^writmg, irithmetic, 
and ipathematics ; but, to complete his plan, he hires an aiUflant 
$0 teach Latin. The principal fhare of time Jfind attention istie^ 
VO^ed'to<writmgafidiamhi&fitic« The paseft liefires it, and the 
pk9^kep*natew[^\y gms thisife gvcateft Attention, as he profeiTes to 
4tn^^an4 and tdadi notiiing elie. .Sdhiom :an|r -ikxag, mote 
tiidn ^d ^th elettn^dts of l^stin are lUu^^ and thde, it may reii- 
Tdhably ^e iup^^, ine 9 trttf ftif>erficral tasLttsier. The hoy 
te«|rves his fehool at ^J&ssage (s£ founecn. He vn-itesia/fivke j^aiWl* 
Qhd oafts atccimits to ftdmiratian. His ILatm lie tfeon forgfcts; 
4et he \^as Aeyep taught to dweU upon it as of ^eatdsmportasi);^ ; 
end, 4ti gmtttiA, vNiat he^kno^s pf >it vsib -iittle, ths^ k bXcancdiy 
•yorth !»ehictnbraiioie. 

When lie has ac^fmed }}lis foitime, ivhidi. he ma?^ vWy well .d«, 
^ith little other kne«dddge but that of addition and multiplica- 
tion ; though he prides himfelf on having had a liberal educaj«e«; 
<^lie siclmovAtagesy ihaX he has found iktie ad^anltags frpxa the 
fjlftflics, ahdhd}ds ^betn in9ow cifteem. . .HtidedaiFes, thatadian 
-«ff his>fivall adhere {to the feur (firft rules* ' ^efeldom. dcK^ rbe- 
^ond 'Ihje circuyafcribed liprixon of the accomptjag-lioufej tfvtn 
-when a^mittsed huo ^the ooiMicil..cbaittber ; and- :he contntiutes, 
4>oth hj his difcouiiie {ififi eieamprle, \o bring due daiffidal ixi<»de of 
^UGfttidli intoS^tfpiake: 'He pretefids tohkyit Ibuen traided ac- 
Hcording'to m mies, aitidg^trnds his fo-cteiifions on the Trtrj Ik.^ 
tk O^iLat in grammar t«4iidh lie very imperfcfaly Jeamed, m a 
"very (hort time, «then -bi^ artcntidn was almjoft cpnfined, both fey 
parental and preceptorial authority, to a mechanical attainment, 
imd to a^'fingle icience. 

1 n^ed not ufe argumein ip recommending the ftudy off rjsnch 
and geography to th^ intetnded merchant. Theiir obvsio^is utitity 
15 univerfally underilood. ' ..^ 

> It is well known* dnd'«moth to' be lamented, that the fhafes'of 
wit* ami ridicule hav^- -cCeen been 'fuccefsfiiHy tlirown /at city ma- 
giftrates, and 'other phblk diaraders, whofe offices* ought t© ik- 
cure Tefpe^. This unfortunate circumftance has been entirely 
owing to that defedb fn their education, which their wealth could 
never compenfate. ThMigh they ought to qualify themfelves 
for the defk ; yet they (liould recolleft, th-at they are not to re- 
main there always ; but Ihould let their minds be early imbued 
fwitJh Ih^t eltfga^ee, which will 'remain with rhena, and conftitute 
them gentleriien, whatever may be thdr employment. 
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HO£V£R knows much of pur countrf 
will acknowledge that the education <4 
men among us is greatly deficiefit. It ii true» ^at New En^gland 
is to he much commen^ied for its attention to the indnndion of 
the lower clafs of people, and perhaps pf the middle rank ; hu( 
little proviiion is made fpr the proper education of refpe^able 
merchants and valnable mechanics* To read, to write and to 
perform the four firft Rules of Arithmetic conftitute all thf: 
^ranches of a common education, while Grammar, Geography* 
HiflOry, the mofl ufeful parts of the Mathematics, Natural HiA 
tory and Philpfophy,*and other important branches of knowledge, 
are diiregarded as uxmeceilary, or pmitted through criminal 
negle^. 

I am not fend of cenfurin^ ezifting eftablifliment^, but I am 
no enemy to ufeful innovations. I do not however wifliany 
change ihould take place, before the alterations is maturely coiv- 
fidered. Innovations become dangerous, wbea they are haft^ 
and inconfiderate. I think therefore that our Ixodes of educatipo, 
however faulty, iliould not be new modulated^ till the neceOIty of 
the change is felt by every one. At fucfa a time it is a duty to 
altef* them. At fuch a period we have perhaps arrived. But 
let us not be too hafty ic the reformation i let reaibn recommend 
the alterationfii and the pnited judgment pf many confirm their 
utility. 

It is not my intention in this communication ekher tp epumg* 
rate my objedions to the prefent fyftem of education or to offer 
to the public a new one. I wiih only that the attention of yo^r 
readers may be turned to this fubjeft ; it is important to them 
and to the community ; and when I fhall again ^ddreis you, in 
' relation to it, which I fhall do much more fully in your next, 
that they will read with candor what I fhall with deference 
fubpait to them. CLIXO.. 
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Foti TSK NnfF EvGUlfV ^^JUTSS^r Jjf4G42WMf 
MESS. EplTOHSf 

££ING that you have embraced in your plan 
treatiles upon the important iubje^ of Edu- 
cation, and beine a FatlSr of three fine gixls under the age of 
fixteen, upon whom I am^defirousto beftow as good education 
as this country will afford, I wifh to have a few Queries anfwer- 
ed through the medium of your Magazine by fome of your Cor- 
refpondents. They are as follows ; and are to be regarded as 
only refpedling young ladies : 


* . * ' 

>'l. Is the accompltfhnieAt oCMvfic worthy ofxhe timey pains, 
and coft expended in its acquirement ? 

- 2. Is it to be defired that young ladies (hould be in(lru£led ia 
Df awing and Painitng ? 

3'. Shonld young^ ladies be permitted to read any Novois, 
and if any, what ones ? 

' 4. At what age (houJd young ladies be introduced into com- 
pany, and what accomplifliments ought they previoufly toi poflefs ? 
5. If Noreh are to be forbiddtn young ladies, what courie of 
Reading is it advifeable they (houkl purfue ^ 

An amwet to one or more of tbefe Queftions frohi any of your 
Correfpondents will much oblige A FATHER. 

THE NECESSITY OF REGULATING THE ASSOCXA* 
TiON OF IDElAS IN YOUNG MINDS. 

, JProm EJgeworib's EJwaihfu 

IT oiten happens, that thoie who feel pleafure and pain nloft 
ftrongly, are likewife mod diipofed to form (Irong alTociations 
of ideas. Children of this charader afre never flupid, but, often 
prejudiced and padionate : they can readily aiEgn a reafon for 
tkeir pf elerence or averflon ; they recoiled^ diftiniftly the original 
fenfations of pleafure or pain, on which their alTociations depend ; 
they do not, like Mr. Transfer in Zelucco, like or diilike perfons 
and diings, becanfe they have been ufed to tbem, but becaufe they 
facve received Ibinte injury or benefit from them. Such children 
are apt to make great miftakes in rea&ning, from their regifter* 
ing of coincidences haftily ; they do not wait to repeat their ex- 
periments, bnt if they have in one inflance obferved two things 
^4i«ppen at ^%e iametime, they' exped that they will always re- 
ear together. If one event precedes or follows another acciden* 
tally, they believe it to be the caufe or effe^ of its concomitants 
and this belief i& not to be fhaken in their minds by ridicule or 
argument. They, are, confequently, inclined both to fiiperftition 
and enthufiafm^ according as their hopes and fears predominate. 
They are likewiie iUbJe^ to abfurd antipathieV-antipathies which 
'veTge towards inianity. 

Dr. Darwin relates a ftrong inftance of antipathy in a child 
from aflbciation. The child, on tading the griftle of fturgeon, 
aiked what griftle was T and was anfwered, mat griftle was like 
thedivifion ofa man'snofe. The child, diigufted at this idea, 
for twenty y^ar^ afterwards could never be jperfuaded to tafte 
fturgeon. 

Zimmerman aiTures us, that he was an eye-witnefs ofa fingu- 
iar aptipathy, which we may be permitted to defcribe ki his own 
words : 

" Happening to be in company with-ibme Engliflx gentlemen^ 
all of them men of dfAindtion^ the coi^veriktion fell upon antipa- 
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tW^i Mflfny if the cfompany SemisA their reiaitpfh aad CDiiIidfiu 
ed them as idle (lories, but I sMiredtl^em tbat> they: were ttvl^agi 
dileafe. ^r. W^^Mfi^Ma^t^^^ fofi^tWxHe gotpenior of) Baiiba- 
does, was of my opinioa^ becaufe he himfdf hadia^il aimpe^sh^.tG 
fpi^r».' The r^ df'the-comp^f IkugHed zf;tmH lunc&rtopk 
to prove to them that this antipathy wji r^aify otthopr^m <fai tWirr 
^fiA' fe/Mngfrdm the d6tsrn6fkHion^ «fn nkehduA^ed ejfe&j (We . do 
not pretend to know what r^/Zimihennaim- ukaiffi by thtr.)r 
Hord^ John Morraf ^i^^fid^ook to (hap&'foine' bbtok'-vrax into Cjie 
appearance of* a fgider, \Wt!i a view to tA^ei^ uihtfiher the: anttpiiii 
idiy would take pU«fe ae iJic fikaple- 6gaPB'oftbe«kife6t ^ He tttcn 
withdraw for ar n^oment, and cam^ mv^agf><u» with the wasi< in Jbt^' 
hand, which he kept (hut. Mr. Matthews, who in other refpefts 
w^:a veryi anfMaW^-aa^/nsodierate'm^tab -wni^diaXelj; cqnceivjed- 
tliat hi^ friend ro^Uy had^a/pjder mrhii-biindt clapped hrr fert r d f 
to his fword with extreme fury, and running b^ck towards the 
partidori,* cried out moft horribly. All the miufcles of his face 
were fwelled, his eyes werp rolling in their fbckets, and his body 
Was immaveable. . We were all.exceedihg;ly alantfed, arid imSi^ 
diatelr ran to Ms' affillafic^, took-his fwcrrd' ftom' httti, aiid'a^rel. 
him that what he conceived to be a.fprder, w^^, 'hotfeing'iificir*^^ 
tl^an a. bit 6f visr, WhifcU he mr^C fyt lipoh' the'tkblei ;• ':-::7 

** He remained ibme ti^me in this fpafmodfc Ife^e ;' Vut a* length? 
he 'began to recover^ .anii^ to deplore the horf-i We J)^flibn fi»om ' 
which he ftill fuflpsfei His pnlfe was very- ftrong att^i'gufc-li^p 
and his, wi)ole body w^s*coYered wlcli^ a-coTdperfpiratloru ' Afttfl^ 
taki pg an anodyne draft h'ef refdmed hi^'iptflisrltrattquillhy.- '- 

«*'We are not* to wonderkt this"antrpathy/*''c6ntfeoes24min6r^- 
iriann ; " the fpiders' at B^arbadoe^ are Vfery" 'large, ' and of an hJi}-^ 
eons 'figure. Mr. Mattjie ws was born'therej' and hfs arit!l|>athyj 
was. therefore to be accounted for- Sonrte bf^lftf cOmpai^yfltldfef-J 
took to make a lUtle 'waxen fprder in his pl*eftnce. Hfe ^fa^ thi*^ 
dbne with great tranqnfflity, but he, could- hc^t Be perfiiaded' to- 
touclV.it, though he was bV lio ' means a tftnorcnrs man in-dtber^ 
refpeds. Nor Would he follow my advici to '^^'deayoui" to c<Hi^ 
Querthis antipathy by firft dra\ving piarts of ffwdei^s of -diffi&TeAt' 
forts, and after a tinie whcJk* fptders, tilPkt length' htf"iA?g;h't- be' 
^ble to look at portions of real fpiders, and thtts; gradually ^ctH^^ 
torn himielf to Whoft Orle?, at firft'deadj, ^^d thenliving" okes.*** 

Dr. Z1mpierrnanTi*^s method of cure, appears rather more in-' 
genious, than his way of accounting fbr*thc'^difeaft. Are all- the 
natives of Barbadbe* fubje<5t to conyalfrems atthe fight of ^ the 
largQ fpiders in thai ifiandf' or whydoes Mr.-GfeOrge Mattlfews^ 
having been I>ora there account fofatisfa<aorilyjorhisant^afhy'?- 

The cure of tiiefe" unreafonatle fears oFtermlefs' awmals, like 
alt other antipathies, wduld, perhaps, be* eaffly-eflfeftetf,' if it Tpferef-' 
judiciaufly auempt^jd early in life. The epithets which we uf<^ 
infpeakingof aixinia1s,.,ahd our expreffions- of countenance,- have 
great influence on the'hiinSs of diildrtii; -If^ve^ asDr. DarwfH^ 
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t^vUes, call the fpider the ingenious fpldery and the frog the- harmlefs 
frog J and if we look at them with complacency, inftead of aver- 
fion, children, from fympa thy, will imitate our manner, and from 
<?uriofity will attend to the aniniah, to difcover whether the com- 
mendatory epithets we be(iow upon them, are juft. 
, It is.complratively of Jittle confequence to conqUer antipathies 
which have trifling objefts^ An individual can go through life 
very well MrithoUt eating ftdrgeon, or touching fpiders ; but when 
we confider the influence of the fame difpofltion to aflbciate falfe 
Ideas too (Irongly in more impdrtant inftances^ we {hall perceiv6 
the neceflity of correcting it by education. 

Locke tells us of a young man, who, haviiig been accuftomed 
to <ee an old truuk in the room with him When he learned to 
dance, a/Toqiated his dancing exertions fo flrongly v^ith the flght 
of this trunks that.he could not fucceecl by any voluntary efforts 
in its abfencd. We have, in our remarks upon attention, point- 
ed out the great inconveniences td which thoft are expofed who 
acquire aflbciated habits of* iritelleftajtl exertion ; w*ho cannot 
fpeak, or write, or think, without certain habitual aids to their 
xpemory.or imaginatioft* We muft farther obfetve, that incef- 
fant vigilance is neceffary in the nioral educaton of children dif^ 
pofed to form ftrOng aflbciations ; they are liable to fudden and 
abfurd diflikes or predilections, with refpeft to perfons, as well as 
things ; they are fubjedt to caprice \\\ their affe<5tioris and temper^ 
and liable to a .variety of meiltal infirmities, which, in different 
degrees we call paflion or madnefs. Locke tells us, that he 
knew a man who, after having been reftofed to health by a pain- 
ful operation, had fo flrongly affociated the idesl and figure of the 
operator with. the agony he had endured, , that though he acj 
knowledged the obligation, and felt gratitude towards this friend 
who had faved.him, he never afterwards could bear to fee his 
benefactor. Inhere are fome people wh^ affodiate fo readily and 
incorrigibljr the idea of any pain "- ' .t tliey have received from 
another, with his perfon and. charac r, that they can never after- 
wards forget or forgive. They are hence difpoftd to all the in- 
lemperance of hatred and revenge ; to the chronic malice of a 
Jago, or the acute pangs of an Achilles. Homer, in his fpeech 
of Achilles to Agamemnon's mediating ambaffadors, has drawa 
a ftrong and natural picture of the progrefs of angen It is worth 
ftudying as a leffon in metaphyfics. Whenever affociation fug- 
refts to the mind of Achilles the injury he has received, he lofes 
his reafon, and the orator works himfelf up from argument \o 
declamation, and from declamation to defperate refolution, 
through a clofe linked connection of ideas and fenfations. 

The-infanities of ambition, avarice, and vanity, originate in 
early miftaken affociations* A feather, or a croVv'n, or an alder- 
|nan's chain, or a cardinal's hat, or a purfe of yellow counters, 
ar« unluckily affociated in the minds of fome men with the idea 
of happinefs, and, witliout flaying to deliberate, thefe unfortunate 
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perfons hunt throagh life the phantalms of a difordered imagmaw 
tion. Whilft we pity, we are amufed by the blindnefs and blun-' 
ders 6f thofe whole miftakes can eflfedl no one's felicity but their 
own ; but any delufions which prompt their viAims to a^ion^ 
inimical to their fellow-creatures, are the objefts not unufually' 
of pity, but of indignation, of private aver Son and public pun- 
iihment. We fmilc at the avaricious infanity of the mifer, who' . 
dreffes himfelf in ths oaft-oiF wig of a beggar, and pulk a Grufhed- 
pancake from his pocket for his own and for his friend's dinner.* 
Wa fmile at the infane vanity of the pauper, who dreffed hinafelf 
in a many-colored paper ftar, a/Tumed the titte of Duke of Bauble-* 
fhirs, and as fiich required honKige from- every pafle^er. But 
are we inclined to fmile at the outrageous vanity of the man who- 
ftyled himfelf the fon of Jupiter, and \^ho murdered his befti 
friend for refufmg him divine honors ? Are ^e difpofed to pity 
the flave-merchant, who, urged by the maniacal defire for gold, 
hears "unmoved the groans of his fellow^reatures, the execrations* 
of mankind, and that <* fmall.ftill voice,"' which haiHitsthofe who 
ai^e ftained with blood ? 

'the moral infinities which ftrike us with horror, compaffion, 
©r ridicule, however they may differ in their effe<Els, have fre- 
quently one common origin ; an early falfe affociation of idieas. 
IPerfons who miftake in meafaring their own feelings, or who ne- 
gle(5l to compare their ideas, and to balance contending wilhes, 
fcarcely merit the name of rational creatures. The man, who 
does not deliberate, is loft. 

We have endeavored, thcMigh wdl awar^ of the difficulty of 
the fubjedt, to point out ibme of the precautions that fhould* be 
ufed. in gaveming ths' imagination of young people of different 
difpciitions; We (hould add, that in all cafes the pupil's atten* ^ 
tion to his own mind will be of more confequence, than the ut- 
xnoft vigilance of the moft able preceptor ; the fobaer he is mad6^ 
acquainted with his own charafter, and the fooner he can be eX» 
cited to govern himfelf by feafon, or to attempt the cure of hi* 
ewn defers, the better. 

For t^e Nrw England ^ARTtttir Magazine* 

MESS, EniTORS^ 

IS THE STUDT OF THB LJTIN AND GREEK LAN- 
GUAGES USEFUL 9 

THIS C^eftionr has been lately agitated with confidefable 
warmm among modern writers upon the fubjetfl: of Educa- 
tion. Some gentlemen in the middle States have vehemently 
contended in fupport of the negative. I do not however ftel 
myfelf convinced by their arguments ; and when I faw that in 
your Maijaz^ne treatifes upon this flibjeft were admitted, I was 
determined to colle(ft and fend you my thoughts relative to this 
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^eftion. But this deiign was given up, as foon as Idifcovered that 
an abler nian had already expreiTed ideas, fimilar tonjine, in a better 
manner than it was in xnj power to have done^ Though the thc» 
ories of this writer may be very incorre(ft, when difcourfing Ujpoa 
other topics, his thoughts upon this £ubje^ are, in my opinion, 
extremely rational andjuft. I have'inclofed them for publicai- 
tion in this country j if you fhould think that theij- infertion in 
your ufeful mifcellany would be. ferviceable to tjie interefts of 
literature^ be pleafed to give them a place, 

0N£ OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

** AN obvious ground of prefomption in favour of claflical 
Reaming will Jfuggeft itfelf in tracing its hiftory. The ftudy of 
the Latin and Greek authors will fcarcely be thought to dcl'ervc 
l3aL\s appellation, {o long as ^eir language was the vernacular 
tongue of thofe who ftjadied them. Claffical learning then may 
be laid to have taken its rife in the fifteenth century, at which 
time the human piind awoke from a dumber that threatened to 
^e Kttle lefs than external. The principal caufe of this aufpicious 
event was the ftudy of the claffics. Suddenly men were feized 
with the defire of reicning them from thd oblivion into which 
they had fallen. It feemed as if this defire had ari&n juft in time 
to render its gratification not impradicable. Some of the moft 
valuable remains of antiquity now in our pofleffion, were upon 
the point of being utterly loii. Kings and princes confide red 
their recovery as the moft important talk in which they could be 
ti^aged 5 fcholars travelled without intermiffion, drawn from 
country to country by the faintefl hope of encounterfng a claflical 
?nantifcript ; and the luccefs of their fearch afforded a more guilt- 
fefs, bat not a lefs envied triumph, rfian the defeat of armies and 
tibe plunder of millions. The moft honoured talk of the literati 
of that day, was the illuftration of ah ancient author ; commen- 
tator rofe upon commentator ; obfcurities were removed ; pre- 
cifion acquired ; the Greek and Roman writers were underftood 
and rclifhed in a degree fcarcely inferior to their contemporaries ; 
nor were they only pcrufed with avidity, their purity and their 
beauties were almoft rivalled at the diftance of almoft fiftten 
hundred years. 

Such is the hiftory of one of the moft interefting tcras in the 
annals of mankind. We are indebted to the zeal, perhaps a lit- 
tle extravagant and enthufiaftic, of the revivers of letters, for 
more than we can exprefs. If there be in the jjrefent age any 
wiidom, any powers of reafoning, any acquaintance with the le- 
ctets of nature, any refinement of language, any elegance of com- 
pofition, any love of all that oan adorn and benciit the human 
race, this is the fource from which they ultimately flowed.* From 

* I do not infer that they could have flowed from no other 
fource \ 1 relate a fa<ft. 
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the Greek and Roman authors the moderns learned to think. 
While they inveftigated with unconquerable perfeverance the ideas 
and fentiments or antiquity, the feculence of their own under- 
ftandings fubfided. The (hakles of fuperftition were loofened. 
Men were ho longer ftiut up in fo narrow boundaries ; nor be*^ 
numbed in their faculties by the found of one eternal monotony. 
They faw ; they exambed ; they compared. Intelledl a{fume<f 
new courage, fhook its daring wiligs, and eflayed a bolder flight- 
Patience of inveftigation was acquired. The love of truth dif- 
played itfelf, and the love of liberty. 

Shall we then difcard thalt, to which our anceftors owe4 every 
thing they pofTcfled ? Do we not feai left, by removing tlie foun-^ 
datlcns of intdleft, we ihould facrifice intelledl itfelf ? Do we 
not fear left, by imperceptible degreejj, we (hould bring back the 
dark ages, and once again plunge our fpecies in eternal night ? 

This however, though a plaufible, is not a ftriij and logical 
argument in favour of claffical learning ; and, if vmfuppQrted by 
dircd reafoning, ought not probably to be confidered as d<^giding 
the controverfy. The ftropgeft dire<Sl arguments are probably a* 
follow. They will be found to apply with the moft fctrcp to the 
ftudy of Latin. 

The Latin authors are poffefled of vincomnion excellen<:e. One; 
kind of excellence they pofTefs, which is not to be found iii ai^ 
equal degree in the writers of any other country : an exquilitq 
ikill in the ufe of language ; a happy feledion pf words 5 a beau-^ 
tiful ftrudture of phrafe ; a tranfparency of ftyle ; a precifion by 
which they communicate the ftrongeft fentinients in th^ dire^eft 
form ; in a word, eyery tbjng that relates to the moft admirably 
pollfti of manne^. Othe?- writers have taken more licgntipm 
flights, and produced greater aftonilhment in their readers* Other, 
writers have ventured more fearlefsly into unexplored regions, 
and cropped thofe beauties which hang over the brink of the pre- 
cipice of deformity. But it is the appropriate praife of the beft 
Roman authors, that they fcarcely prefent us with one idle and 
excrefcent claufe, that they cpptinually convey th^ir meaning \\\ 
the choiceft words. Their lines dwell upon our memory ; their 
fentences have the force of maxims, every part vigprpus, and fel- 
dom any thing that can be changed but for the worfe. We wan* 
der in a fcene where eyery thing is luxi^riant, yet every thing 
vivid, graceful and corredt. 

It is commonly faid, that you may read the works of foreign 
authors in ^ranflations. But the excellencies above enumcrate4 
^re incapable of being transfufed. A diffufe and voluminous au- 
thor, whofe merit confifts chiefly ^u his thoughts, and little in the 
ipanner of attiring jhem, may be translated. But who can tranf- 
late Horace ? who endure to read the tranflation ? Who is tliere, 
acquainted with him only through this medium, but liftens witH 
aftonifliment and incredulity to the encomiums he has received 
iirom the hour his poems were prpduced ? 
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The Roitian hiftorians are the beft that ever exifted. The 
dramatic merit and the eloquence of Livy ; the profound philot 
opby of Salluft ; the rich and folemn pencil of Tacitus, all ages 
iof the world will admire ; but no hiftorian of .any other country- 
has ever been able to riv^. 

Add to this, that the beft ages of Rome aflford the purcft mod- 
els of virtue that are any where to be met with. Mankind arc 
too apt to lofe fight of all that is heroic, magnanimous and pub- 
llc-fpirited. Modem ages liave formed to therafelves a virtue, 
rather poliihed,than fublime,that confifts in petty courtefies, ra- 
ther than in the tranquil grandeur of an elevated mind. It is by 
turning to Fabricius, and men like Fabricius, that we are brought 
•to recolle<a whaj humaij natpre is. Left to ourfelvcs, we are apt 
to fink into effeminacy and apathy. 

But, if fuch are the men with whofe a<fl:ions it is mod our in- 
tereft to familiarife ourfelves, we cannot do this fo fiiccefsfully as 
by Jludying them in the works of their countrymen. To know 
them truly, we muft not content ourfelves with viewing them 
from a diftance, and reading them in abridgment. We muft 
watch their minute ft adions, we muft dwell upon their every 
.word. We muft gain admiffion among their confidents, and pen- 
etrate into their fecret fouls. Nothing is fo yrretched a wafte of 
lime as the ftudy of abridgments. 

If it be allowable to elycidate th^ infufficienpy of the modern 
yrriters of ancient hiftory by inftahces, it might be remarked, that 
Rollin takes care repeatedly to remind his reader that the virtues 
of the heathens were only fo many fpccious vices, and interlards 
Ills hiftory .with an expofition of the prophecies of Daniel ; that 
Hcoke calumniates all the greateft characters of Rome to exalt 
the reputafion of Caefar ; and that Mitford and Gillies are at all 
times ready to fufpend their narrative for a penegyric upon mod- 
em defpotifm. No persons fee?n to have been more utter ftran- 
gers to that republican fpirit which is the fource of our nobleft 
virtues, than thofe authors who have affumed to be the hiftorio- 
graphers of the ancient republics. 

* A fecond argument in favour of the ftudy of the Latin claflics 
jnay be thus ftated. Language is the great medium of commu- 
iiication among mankind. He that defires to inftruft others,, or 
to gain perfonal reputation, muft be able to exprefs himfelf with 
perfpicuity and propriety. Moft of the mifunderftandings which 
have exifted, in fentiment or in fcience, may be traced to fome 
obfcurtty or loofenefs of expreffion as their fource. Add to this, 
that the tafte of mankind is fo far refined, that they will not ac- 
cept an uncouth and difguftful leffon, but require elegance and 
ornament. One of the arts that tend moft to the improvement 
of human intelled, is the art of language ; and he is no true 
friend to his fpecies, who would fuffer them from negleft to fall 
tack, from their prefent ftate of fidvancemcnt in this refpe<5l, into 
f barbarous and ujidifciplined jargon* 


I. 
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' But it IS perhaps impofiible to underiland one language* .nnlefi; 
we are acquainted with more than one. It is by comparifon on- 
ly that we can enter into the philofophy of language. It is hj 
conaparifon only that we feparate ideas and the words by which 
thofe ideas are ordinarily conveyed. It is by collating one lan- 
guage with another, that we dete<^ all the fhades of meaning 
through the yarioi;is inflexions of words, and all , the minuter de- 
gradations of fenfe which the fame word fuffers, as it ihall happen 
to be connected witli different topics. He that is acquainted 
with only one language, will probably always remain, in fame de- 
gree the flave of language. From the imperfeftnefsof his knowl- 
edge, he will feel himfcLf at one time feduced to fay the thing he 
did not mean, and at ajlother will fall into errors of this fort with- 
out being aware of it. It is impoflible that he fhould underiland 
the full force of words. He will fometimes produce ridicule, 
where he intended to produce paflion. He will fearch in vain 
for the hidden treafures of his native tongue. He \yill never be 
able -to employ it in the moft adyantagcous manner. He cannot 
be well acquainted with its ftrength and its weaknefs. He is un- 
informed refpeding its true genius and difcriminating charader- 
iilics. But the man who is competent to and exerciied in the 
comparifon of languages, has attained to his proper elevation. 
Language is not his mafter, but he is the mafter of language! 
Things hold their juft order in his mind, ideas firft, and then 
' yrords. Words therefore are ufed by him as the ineans of com- 
municating or giving permanence to his fentiments; and the whok 
magazine of his native tongue is fubjedted at his feet. 

The fcience of etymology has been eameftly recommended, a$ 
the only adequate inftrument for effeding the purpofe here d^- 
fcribed ; and undoubtedly it is of high importance for the ,pur- 
pofe of enabling usntore accurately to judge of the value of tlic 
words we have occafion to employ. But tjic neccffity and the 
life of etymology have perhaps been exaggerated- However ex- 
tenfive are our refearches, we muft flop fomewhere ; and he that 
has traced 2, word half-way to its fource, is fubjed to a portion <^ 
the fame imperfedion, as he that knows nothing cf it beyond the 
language in which he has occafion to ufe it. It is here perhaps 
as in many other intelledual acquifitions ; the habit of inveftigat- 
ing, diftinguiihing and fubtilifmg, is of more importance than any 
individual portions of knowledge we may chance to have accu» 
mulated. Add to which, that the immediate concern of the 
fpeaker or writer, is not with the meaning his words bore at fome 
diftant period or the materials of which they are compounded, 
but with the meaning that properly belongs to them according 
to the pureft ftandard cf the language he ufes. Words are per- 
petually flu6uating in this refpe(5t. The gradations by which 
they change their ienfe are ordinarily imperceptible ; but from 
age to age their variations .are often the molt memorable and 
Tuiprlzing. The true mzlo. therefore of becoming acquainted 
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■With their exa<5t force, is to liften to them- in tht* beft fpeakers, and 
confider them as they occur in the bed writers, that have yet ap*' 
peared. 

lij^tin IS indeed a language that will furnifli us with the ety- 
i»ology of many of our own words ; but it ha$ perhaps peculiar 
recommendations as a praxis in the habits of inveftigation and 
analyfis. Its words undergo an uncommon number of variations 
and infte<Slions. Thofe infteftlons are more philofophically ap- 
propriated, and more diftin6l in their meaning, than the infle<5lions 
of any language of a more ancient d ite. As the words in Latin 
campofition are not arranged in a philofophical or natunil order, 
the mind is obliged to exert itfelf to dlfentangie the chaos, and 
IS compelled to yield an unintermitt«d attention to the inflexions. 
It is therefore probable that the philofophy of language is beft 
acquired by ftudying this language. Pradice is fuperior to the- 
ory ; and this fcience will perhaps be more Aiccefsfully learned*, 
and more deeply imprinted, by the perufal of Virgil and Horace,i 
than by reading a thoufand treatifes on univerfal grammar. 

Example feems to correfpond to whit is here ftated. Few 
men have written Englifli with force and propriety, who have 
been wholly unacquainted with the learned kngitages. Our fin-- 
eft writers and fpeakers have been men who amuled themfelves 
during the whole of their lives with the perufal of the claflics. 
Nothing is generally more eafy than to difcover by his ftyle, whe- • 
ther a man has been deprived of the advantages of a literary ed- 
ucation. 

A further argument in favor of the ftud'^r of the Latin lan- 
guage, may be deduced from the nature of logic^ or the art of 
thinking. Words are of the utmoft importance to human under- 
ftanding. Almoft all the ideas employed by us in matters of 
reafoning have been acquired bywords; In our moft retired 
contemplations we think for the moft part in words ; and upon 
recolleftion can in moft cafes eafily tell* in what language vfc 
have been thinking. Without words, uttered, or thought upon, 
we could not probably carry on any long train of dedu<9tion. ^ 
The fcience of thinking therefore is little efie than the fcience of 
words. He that has not been accuftomed to refine upon wordy, 
and difcriminate their (hades of meaning, will think and reafon 
after a very inaccurate and flovenly manner. He that is- not 
aible to call his idea by various names, borrowed from various 
languages, will fcarcely be able to conceive his idea in a way 
precife, clear an3 unconfufed. If therefore a man were confined 
in a defert iftand, and would never again have occafion fo much 
as to hear the found of his o^vrt voice, yet if at the fame time he 
would fuccefsfully cultivate his underftanding, he muft apply 
himfelf to a minute and perfevering ftudy of words and language. 

Laftly there is reafon to believe that the ftudy of Latin would 
conftitute a Valuable part of education, though it were applied * 
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t<5 no practical ufe> aad were to be regarded as an affair of intdf> 
ledi^al difcipline only. 

There are two qualities efpecially necefTary to any confiderablc 
improvement of human Underftanding ; an ardent tenlp^r, and 3 
habit of thinking with precifiqn and order. The Iludy of th^ 
Latin language is particularly conducive to the production of the 
lad of thefe qualities. . . . 

In this i^efpeCl the ftudy of Latin and of geometry might per- 
haps be recommended for a fimilar reafon- Geometry it fhould 
feem would always form a part of a liberal courfe of iludies. It 
has its diredt ufes and its ihdireft. It is of great inoiportance for 
the improvement of mechanics and the arts of life. It is eflfential* 
to the juft maftery of aftronomy and various other eminent fcien* 
ces. Iput its indire<5li: ufes are perhaps of more worth than its di* 
redi, it . cultivates the powers of the mind, and generates the 
mo{i excellent habits.. It eminently conduces to the makii^g man 
a rational being, and accuftoms him to a clpfenefs of deduction, 
that is not eafily made the dupe of ambiguity^ and carries on an 
eternal war againft prejudice, and impofition. . , 

A. fimiUr benefit feems to refult from the ftudy of language^ 
and its inflexions. All here is in order. Every thing is fubjeded 
to die moft inflexible laws. The mind therefore wWch is accuf- 
tomed to i%t acquires habits of order,, and of regarding things in 
a. ftate of clearnefs, difcrimination and arrangement. 

. The difcipline of mind l^ere defcribed is of ineftimable value; 
He that is not initiated in the praftice of clofe inveftigafion, is 
conftantly.expofed to the danger of being deceived. His opin« 
ions have no ftandard ; but are entirely at, the mercy of his age, 
his country, the books he chances to read, or the company he 
happens to frequent. His mind is a wildemcfs. It may contaiq 
e^ccellent materials, but they are of no life. They opprels and 
choak one another. He is fubjeft to a partial madneis. He 19 
Tiriable to regulate his mind, and fails at the mercy of every breath 
of accident or caprice. Such a perfon is ordinarily found inca* 
pable of application or perfeverance. He may form brilliant 
projedls ; but he has neither the refolution nor the powerHo carry 
any of them to its completion. 

All talent may perhaps be affirmed to confift in analyfis and 
difledion, the turning a thing on all (ides, and examining it in 
all its vatiety of views. An ordinary man fees an objeA juft ai 
it happens to be prefented to him, and {tts no more. But a man 
of genius takes it to pieces, enquires into its caufe and effedls, re» 
marks its internal ftrudlure, and conliders what would have been 
the refult, if its members had been combined in a different way, 
or fubjeded to different influences. The man of geiuus g^ins a- 
whole mLigazine of thoughts, where the ordinary man has receiv- 
ed only one idea ; and his powers are multiplied in proportion to 
, the number of ideas upon which they are to be employed. Now 
there is perhaps nothing that contiibutes more eminently to this 
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fiibttlifing and mulciplicadon of xnind, than an attention to the 

ihTiauwpflanptt^ 

, In matters ptiptence and the cultivation of tVe human mtnd 
it IS not always fu^ci^dy attended to, that nieh are often eflea* 
fially bep^fit;edby,4mKefles,throiigh Which they have themfelve^ 
never adually patfled, biit whicH nave Been perfontied by their 
companions and conpemppraries* The literary M^orld is an, in|k 
tnenfe community^ the intercotirfe of who(e members is iriceflant^ 
smd it is very common for a man to derive eminent advantage 
from ftudies in which he was timfelf neyjr engaged. . THbfe in- 
oabitants of any. di the elightened countries of Europe, who are 
lu:cuftonied to intelleaual .a^ion> iftHey are no't themfelves fchoU 
ars, frequent theibciety of fcholars, and thus becomic faniiliar 
widb id^s, thepriniary fqurcc of which is onjy to be found in atii 
tcquaintance with the learned language^. If ther^ofewe would 
make^ juft, eftimate. of the lofs ^at woixld 6^ incurred by the 
abolition of claflical learning, we niult not btfild otir eSimate up« 
on perfons of talent among ourielves who have been deprived of 
that benefit. We mud fuppofe the indire^, as well as the direft 
improvement that arifes from this fpecies of ftu^dy, V^holly banifli* 
cdfrom tl](e face of the earth. ....,,, ^ 

Let it be taken lor granted tKat the above argum'erft^ fuflScient- 
ly eftabli(h the utility of claiCcal learning ; it reniains to be de«» 
termined whether, it is neceifary th^t it (hould form a part of th^ 
education of youth. It may be aliedged, that, if itb^adefirablfe 
.acquifirion* it niay with more propriety l^e made when a man ill 
arrived at years of difcretion, that it will then be in'ade With kfb 
cxpence of labour and time, t)iat the period of youth' oui^ht tdt 
to be burdiened with i> vexatious a taifit, and that our eany yean 
may be more advantagebufly fjMuit in acquiring the*kndwledge 
«f diing$, t&sui ^ wor Js« ..;.,.. ,^ ..^ 

in arawer to theic objedion^^ it may however be remarked, that 
it ts'^not ceTtajn ths^, if the acquiiition of the^ rudiments of claffi* 
cal leainiing. Be deferred to o\xj riper years, it ^iH ever b^ made. 
It will require tfrong inclination atfd confiderable leifu're.' A {tit 
a£Hve and determined fpirits will furmount the <!^ctitty ; but 
inany who would derive greixt benefit frbtnl the acquifiiiotii wiflL 
tertninly never arrive at it. 

, Otir ca^ly years^ it is faicf, niay tie tn61ne'std^anta!^eovrdf fyttit 
jn aicqAiring the knowledge of things, thai! of words. But thif 
is by idd mesuns^ fb' certain as at firft fight it may appeat*. iff yoir 
attempt to teach children fcience, commoMy fo called, it wijt 
perhaps be found in the feqtfel tlfftt yoti have taught them nbtfa* 
ing. . You miaiy teach tliero, Uk6 bafrots, td repeat, but yotr canr 
fcaroely fnike them able to weigh the refpe^ive inerits dT coiW 
tending hypbthefes. Many things that we ^6 over In our youths 
We fiadourielves compelled to recommence in our riper years un<? 
4er peculiar >4ifiidvantages. The grate of novelty they have for^ 
ivcr k^ We aife encumbered wiui prejoxfices With t efjpeA «• 


them ; and, before we begin to learn, we mnft ftt tnsx^Am wi^ 
X|<|ftermiaedii)Jndtpw)t^a;;athe cTii'le nsffiof QM 
ing ili^ ttaf vr«:e ajxre lajjpr'puj'ly ipciclcaled on rf^ But iq 
^ Tu^fiits9nrafyage, «can fcanfefy be ftippoj^ tl(at — ^ 
TltryrpMiiithJRg^ia^tS^ftalt feerea^n.'tft wiflf objttei 


, Tic ?B? si y^''^ '^*'? ysfiVfl^Mx adapted to 6k tejfling 
ffwori^ "Ifap judgroeatis^thcnffnali}, tut tKe memory p, r^- 
rs ^ r,9n;)enibcr pa^ms, £ii^ and aty 
, rnqflpartin yontb on^Uiat we ret^ 
tticif are cpn^y?^. Iftnitl^ eaiay con* 
s of enaployi^en^, dpecl^fy wfter^ ft it 
H fcvw'ty J^cQuifttion's, that 31^ in- 
q)eEy.?^rs, Jire onfi'^iidto affiir* to 
jlifafe anijufeijient, ' ' ' ,' * 

.. ■■.,. ... i.'T. m;K^&jngIa;t^fiiafijiitq'yOTidu*e 
a^ qpppfigg on th^ afli imaecetwy tmrthen. ^wt ^otfld pro- 
due^ rigtt fi^its in l^ mni, ft muft be erapto^tt Gur ewfr 
years mo4 "tPl be. ifynt (a Ifttjarj^te in^telence) An aflivc iital 
"tumymuft be'precedea by a bufy ctviidhoo.d^ ' l-cf us not fitm 
^miftaftwj coinpa^a to ii^t y«vs»_ fuff^ the tata^ to gpn* 
ap iij habits, of iaattemion and wrcfolution. 

If (Im; au;dj;' of tfe, clai^cs hi^ft *e effca aWe afcrij>ed. » it 
&r re^iiinf; attdmtcttiplying th? ipte-tfe^?^^ pollers, it wilt fiawe 
iflij^ effeft in ^ greater, degree, t^ifi earfier it is fntroiiced, afldrae 
mpr([4ia>Iie.^nd duflikisthe ipmdtha.tis.e™fcye"ddn i^ "Aii 
fe^ a ceiiain \\w,^ t^C; nuud that w»s negle^eJ in tHe ^egmningv 
grows a\iVw!ard ^4 un^ieldj. Its attempts ^ a!t«ftiiejS f^ 
^.ce are aborfiTe. ■ Tl^eM: is a, ccrta'5 fiowneft awtf 'Rupidfty 
Ifiat grows vtpaa S. Me therefore that tpotdd enlarge the mind 
amdadd to i«qil!(a(ity,(^«jaeiWe»lRf*ft<^tc^ xison lis teflc aj a* 
fejrkhoia:. ..,-... 

The benefift of ctajlical teamiog 'RopW fleijliaps nerer h^ve 
ts«i) cofltuMTplW^ if tbfjy; had not b£s accorftpMiieif with min^ 
«OVt rigoOTS. Children learn tp dance sfnd to fence, they 1«^ 
f feijcn and Italiw ajjd mafic, wiUiout i?s b?ii^ fo™if nece^y 
to beat them for ttat purpofe. A reafc^able man wiSniit eaSy 
ie peri\uded thas di^^ is foqie. ro.rft<rbQ^ quality 'irt claf^cu 
•Icamli^ tha? ftpuld cvtice it an eJception to ^ other iiritances. . 
There is one obfervaiion arifing from t^ie view here tafieh oti 
the fabjp^ that probpfely iJ^Cerifis to W Rated. It bas often beea 
.^d that cl^lEcql tearning Is ap ^^elleqt ac.complHhi^ei)t id pica 
devoted to ktjteTE, bi^ iha^ it it tidicidpiVi >" P^il^.ts whgfe ch^ 
dron ve^dtQffiedto rppre ordtnary occypations, to defirc to giire 
djcn\afupBr6cialac(piainUlK;?widi. Latin, whjcb in' Bie feqad 
iviU infitlliUy fall into.^ie^eft. A conclufioa nppolite to this, a 
diftatedt by, the pracedli^ refleftion*. W? can ni:ver certain^ 
^tebc th^ future %IHiia^icnt and propennties of our childmt 
Sut let tbem be taken ibr granted ut ^e prefeflt ar^asien^ 'yct« 
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if tfi^ b^ kidjr mth ita'tBe sE&<^e Hliieb% ti6 p6Mii& irf^rliO. 
9»I tefbM»9li» boWey«r AnaUy oee4 be. ;yr^lljrloft« Some Jxfini> 
w^ot ef tei)^^ {md ISme. ci^aui^^ of thmkiiig wi^ 2^oii i^fawbilf 
aiflUlt feem pammaticftl ftudi^s. .Tiiq^g$^jhe la^Uag^ 

Swuld^ter aftet be liqgl^^f.i<:H^e|>ott^ qf a .^.wr^ljJ^oic^ 
as thus Ibeeft ac^ired» v^bi^ ^c^ jTcarcelj be loiigotten. Tboum 



>indeiila|utii^.'' 

JDRltiefeM ana fi£U.ES lilTTSflBS* 


liOlitl^AiAtTVi STATE m LITERATUmE IN TH^ 

^ ITE^l'URE is eitibtir IdS? 4}iltiTtiltcd» or M% valded ki 
J"^ th^ d&ys iji^ ic "Wis in thbTc of oi^r axi&ftorsj^i&i: cextMr 
iy^ainimg d6ei 11^ lii>«^ ¥t^ery«' te' hoboats it iii» did. . Tkk 
it is feft diitit^tSd; ^^ot, 1 UtAta^ withaiqr troths i^eitfi^, 
^%eeaitf<^ tfa^i^etit i^ d^i^^ibiadted k teariied ^oc li; muft be 
'laie xtniveH^jl^ theh, widi ^bteh ft is diflbfed &oilgh (bcietf, 
&dt tib^fdets k I^ v^aa>Ur f )i^ artidies jgrpw itbeioH wt ih.pre. 
mcim tb their uiriglkifieanty* but ^^ ^tbundske* On»it tal- 
SAU^ iiirdea}; th % cdhditt^Jb of e^OIsedfoddlj inuft inevjubly 
xiJitfehr a xertialh td^ei^^e of {>dWgr ; inadmu^ as tbe]^ reoidci^ thcir 
iKiflbfibh iei&er tifmiU or ferfaidiMej bat ibarcdy.anj lit^i^ 
^ jtii(¥tietiib "wbtild, I ap^ebeiid^ raiie a wr)K«r in tfiefe daysi to 
the iSni6 ci^gree of eknnieri^te' ^d re^ueft* as fetrardir £ra&nirii, « 
SiridP<^atib enjoy fed, & tfefr rtffea^c timeis.* WihaTcnow 
a]!n[on|ft'us iitftJYy icktSltr^ of p^ M^Saaohf ma^ of didih- 
guShed dbl^ties : yei I mii^h ^eOioti, «s baiij^ as Mngfs vrefe 
''t^der the' dfd fbodal fyftem, if ^f d^ the pitnces in beii^ woiild 
cdmend WidSi the £hii^ eag^ii^fs^ ibr their tavoar,,is We karn i!he 
^'aribfis fotdriefj(ns if 'Ear <^ didi for that of Petrarch, or .firiA 

It Has h^ i^eftioned by lb!Ak, Whether the imihber of puUi. 
Midns; vfhuiff ^ ahnually poofred upoii tiie Woiftd, have cotitfi. 

. buted in any proporticbabk ratio to the etiCTeaie of literatoie ? 
{ii ni^ 6pihidh; they haf e ndi. To a liberal and ctfltiyated niind 
thei% is tJttrtaihly id ihdutgdicfe e^dal to the luxury of books : 

•Uut; rh worts 6f learnihg, ihay hot the facilities of iirfor«iition 
W exidrbaTed, XixitXi the pk)wers tA application ahdi^^fi^oa be di- 
ininxfhed > After admttti% chat the prefect is a learned age, it 
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inay appear f^ngtil^ to doubt, whether it a£fords indiridiudi a#^ 
profotmdty feamed, (at Ieaft» as far as Latta and Greek go») as 
feme who fioiiriQied m the fifteenth and fixte^thoefituries.^ The 

i^eaeral mafs of learning is greater now than it was theii } and 
s.eyidentlf of a inore yalnable tendeticf • ¥et whether any of 
the fdiolars of the prefoit daj coald coxnpoie Latin verfe^ with 
ms much cla& purity) and tafte^ as Strada, Sannaxaritj^s^ or Pol- 
Itiano ; or^K^iether any of our commentator^ eminent as they are, 
axM break a ipear in the amphitheatre of critici^t with £ra£ 
xnust ScaKger, Sahna&as* or Milton» is a matter I much doubt. 
I aai aware that ^ daff w eni fti tie in which literattMfc now ftandfc 
compared with that in which it fbrmeiiy ftood, may be tti^ed as 
0tte reason for ]Jie fupe^or celebrity which learning' th^n cOirfer* 
red* Men generally onenligbtenedy t>ut knowing the vahie of 
^)formatiqn^ would make compariAms, and attribute to gc&iiis 
a degree d credit^ perhaps, exceeding its real izicrit : but»' ifide* 
pendent of this, the writings of the early critics contain infinite 
fedrri^g. Before the mockm languages were fo poltfiied tlu^i: 
icholars could compoie in them» ft is iqpioyrn ^hat |h^ pradiee 
fce^iled generallyamon^ literary m^» of i^rii^g ^d fye^kmg 
m Latia. ':. This naturally led to a knpwkdge of that langaage» 
not (Mily from motives of |«finemeqt» but of necei^ty alto ; for 
biftorie^'poeii^sy and cyen familiar lett^r^ Fere cqmppfed in Lat- 
jn. The'ftudy of ichool-diyinity» and the difcufiibu of lejurneji 
oueftiofu iii !the form of thefesi ^rved to quicks the cojnpaniien^. 
uonofthe ftudent.; and the intro()u^ion of the Arif^oteUa^ plii« 
kxfophy. into the fchoolst howeyer little it inig))t agree with tl^ 
limplicity of the GofpeU would naturally give |!be mind a (Jegr^e 
of penetration JBuid conjedure cpnducive to ih^ ^ifc^Y^ries of 
enaandatory cn|i«ifin. An acquain^au^e yrith f})e J^a^ ^j^fkolty 
iiowever» confined to 4ur. £^x only ; th^ knowledge of it was fy* 
imliar to JaeXes of rank in the fixteenth century. We are told by 
Moreri of the tinfortunate Queenpf Spots, ^^ That (he was doubt- » 
left the handfomeft prince^ oi her age, ^d very karned in the 
Latin ttmgue^ in which fhe pronpuc^d feveral pratipns.'' A{^ ' 
there arc uill preferved in the Bodleian, if I xniftake no|, ^ome 
Lsilin letters, or pieces, of Queen Elizabeth, in her own bancl- ' 
^ritin?. Catharine of Medicis alfo is reprefented by hiftorians 
as a ff^endid patronefs of literature. She poffcfiedthe hereditaril 
attachmenit . cf Jxcr ])o^ie to letters and learned men y and wi^ 
Wc may reafooably concliifie* fltiK^i ^^ ^^ languages. 

The ftrapge mi^tprf: of religion and gallantfy, chivalry and 
imagination, that e;xi(ijsd in ^e dark ages, bad'noT lo^ its hold 
ppon the inipds of men, eyefi after the )*e(loration c^ l^g^t under 
tile pontificate of Leo. This fy (lem Va^ a fafclpating appeal to 
the paiHons, and gave rife^firft to romances, whict are an un- 
^nnefted and improbable 'narration of reiigton, tdvc, and war' ; 
and pext— to novels, a more contraded and probable fpecies of 
fioryl Of the laft dcfcription, the Italians, and patticoiarly Bo. 


B ^w^mfA m Siati 1^ lAhrahtn lnA$PdJtmi Ptejkft iitmu «|| 

^acdpf have a£Forded xhatiy Q)eciinens highly e n tetta i mng.' Cttp 
jvantes himfelf, akhough he wrote in ri<ncQle of Uie preTiiling 

' tafte of* the age, doe^ not appear to have been entirely free frofl^ 
;the conu^on of chivalry* Hi| *^< Dm ^umotc^* ihewt a wr^ 
weU n»d in romance, and not a little attached to it. The iM0* 
els ne has hitroduced in the 1>Qdy of his worb dtfplay thepredbnaiN 
inaa^ ijpirit of the timesl ^hey are beaatifuly and exqoifieely 
toubhij^g. So highly^ indeed, did the Spanifh and ItalkUi nov- 
elids pbiTefs the povrer oif inoaeination, a power in iiich tbiies not 
much lefii than tlie power of Sic keys in the f«cceifers of St. J^ 
ter, that Shakefpeare, that great maftcr of poetic fididnt bas 
founded many of his dramatic pieecs upon ftories taken from th# 
latter.^-^Milton alff?, potwit^fUnding the feviprity of h^s leamioi^ 
appears to have been attached, in no ioconfideratxle degree, so 
fbt pernfal f^ ron^ppfes* And what is the ftory of **The admirw 
able Critchton, who was«-«-^*< ^Ofif Mariiy qyam Mtrcurio /* and « 
faid to have poflefled powers, appaiehtly beyond all human at* 
Xak^cqstf but a romance, or, at leaft, a true ftory roinantiaiHfy 
tmbeHi&edl* ^/ \ ^ ' 

Fi^nAvtbefe ronarks,' I would not be uoderftood as vijbiiag^^to 
Tnake invidious compihilbns between the leamii^ of different 
Ages, optp' depreciate tliat aE<m own. Upontatair inve^f,* 
tion, there can be no doubt, 1 think, to arhteh iide the icale of 

' general Kteraciire \foitld 4itdioe. My obje^ finally t% to Ihew 
the di&rent diredion which lesteis take»abid the dtffiereat patccni« 
age which tkey obtauxl, <iQ diSerent periods of ibciety. l]»deed» 
learning may taote properly be faid to kad than to fiihw tkcr 
courfe of the world : fitice,' though it may, at firft, bond lo the 
jpirit of the a?e, it will in the erid afluredly dired, and go^em it. 

"^The general ttock of genius is, perhaps^ always pretty equal: the 
opportunities of iroprovii^ it, and the fupport it xecdfes, vary 

• with the times. Petrarch and Erafmus ^cr& carefled J>y popss 
and! princes : Butler, Otway, and Chattenon^ not much, jjifetipr 
In merit, were abfolutely ftarv ed f and Jofantoi, whofe noml 
works were calculated to delight aiid improve the aee, lived lofig 
in diftrei%and at length r<teeived ^ icanty penfion. In fon^e agf s» 
and upon fome occafions, it muf^ be admitted, a genius darts up.* 
on the worl(^ with tntelledaal powers, that no iniduiiry, in the 
f otiimon courfe of thiagSf can hope to equal : but this is a /«r« 

'fkniar-c^Ct su^d is generadly compenfated £omt other way. If 

«<« Or call up him that left half «dd» > 

The (lory of Caihbufcan bold, ' ; 

Of Camball, and of Algarfife, ' • -; 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That ownM the virtuous rii^ and glais» 

And of the wond'rous horfe of brafs, 

On which the Tartar king did ride.** . 

[11 Pen/ifffjk) 


-I^iiner ttiaaesJu?e^j<>|re^ of. more fane^» ^rndfuJUInij^ 

^jpf.ihMgtnatioa, thaa art giVexi to us, we« in return, panels Yif 6^ 
4lftfi^,acquiiltkii^ t^^^f ^^^ had their Spencer, Taffb; aii^ 
ji^akeip^re» we boaft Kewtoxi* Lbtl^^, and jbhnion.^&cience, 
4tftft^f «9d corre^ton> ilre indeod the chajca&eriftics of cKe jpfefent 
iji^» Sv^ thing is refine^ ; every jtjBi^g is c^raiid. We s^e 
iliftvally. mi&rs in luxury and taJb, and have lek hoUii^fc^ 
.pdftecity. ^ ** Vemjam 'adj[ummt^j9rtuni^*'--^^^ iearh pur Greet 
nt)in the Purfuits of Literatur^ and our jpribrallty from ^arl^dt ; 
Ittd I do not fee l^ow we are jbo be outclone either in. learhme or 



jp'or the fTEHr-iimUNii ^Attfk^t Mjtd^Aziklf: 
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.«>*S&S. EbiTORS, ' •■ • 
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ERRORS and bad tendencies in uieful and widely ^rcola^ 
^Bookiy 0ggitfrthe nwi-c to fie poii1te4 o]ut| jn pri^portion as 
'0levokimes«re>|jopuht«. Thegfeneral opifiion of inankind car- 
ties with ns^iuch' irathority, that unj^ftrded perfpns are ^ |p 
•^onfidcretery afiehtOB wmd trtrj uUttfioH of approved BpokS as 
%mped add of £(bad tendexiey, and td i^rn^it t)iem to rt^ulate 
tiitfh' opiaioiis and guidi^ tho^ cobdu^. ' MvLch niifchieF/r^ 
•thiitorc< lim iAo^ occmtd ^xna^ikiad>' and pr^baluy 
ilindi ml>re WiU be eJEfMrnhbed^ unlefs due paios ar^ Jtakenjo 
i^iM dot the intoireteefs ande^il. tendency oftl^bfe f(&^mi^ 
iKii^ek are mofk nfid^ ' ' Such is the imperfe^ipn .of h^xna;i(t7>^t 
fcoWe^er lesitnedt virta'oib tod carelisl jiiii author may be^ {rs 
WOlrlci tiffi ift fi>me places be incpire&.a&d. in others have ^u ,ei;ii 
itfbd. From theie confiderations you wiU Vxcufe piy requef^g 
*yoii to pvl^iik Che Mlowis^ ftriauire'jupon that admir^le wo|I^ 
^ isoAtft Efiay on thq Htnnaii Underf^anding, which I acc^eixt- 
: Idly ttvet with in a Book^ pubhflied a few years fince iii ^f^laiui, 
tndddd*< Hiftory the Intcrpiieter of Prophecy" by iH[, Kett; 

^1. III.P, IT* ■ . 4 

' • *Jt has been juftly oUenred,' &ysMr. K. that ^we cannot ezca^d 
*tii^]»nit»prefi»ibedfor human j^nowtedge,. without involvingour- 
^ielves flor cootradidicma and abfurdity ;* and that 'nothing has pro- 
duced more pernicious mifchief to fociety, than the purfuit of prin- 
cifrfes in thenifdbres godd^.fiu* beyond the bounds in which they arc 
good.' £xamined by |iie light oif thefe obiervations, and the teiU* 
mony of experience, it wiU appiear that * the writings of Locke* 
though hioofelf a worthy and religious man, led to a fcepticifm 
eventually hoit&l to religion ; and thouffh a loyal fubjed, that 
his political writings generitted dodrines hurtfiil to monarchical 
Mvemment, and indeed to all civil fociety.* * The Effay on the 
fiftm^ Undemanding, in itfelf fo profound and fo ufdfuU with a 


€orfijer a bk degi^ of cnpncoss dMorf^W^ be eypefteclfim 
a tnaft eWn of the grtataft gdUusecpMA^uatroiden* iatriq^^. 
act^d arcfiiioQipa^s, brought abater mccefisa temaa, ofknowMffs 
oTthoft |»ow&rs by ^kh' he is pecoliarljr cy4ingfai(Ii«dr th^a am*' 
bdak th^t had ever been writieii. Intended aJub to (haipea 9q4 
invigorate the faoikies. But die eantion with which it exaoiined 
diSerent fpectes and degrees of cvidoic^i a caotipn- right av? ^ ai 
It Vnerety prevented crvor, fometimes vtfoied tp admit troth, s 
ioDght^oof of a different kind fi^m that w^i^h the native ef ths 
iubj^iSb required \ ddttbted> where* in the plain judgment of com*- 
mo^ fe^fe* no dcnibt eon14 extft, and 9S^A»^,fuppofid daia ftom, 
whence ingenioiis nMB might fasnpi the moft viiipoary. ^ectties•^. 
"* Tbns the prevalence of metaphyseal difinifitjoMipoarecfaUi: 
a$ftedFthe growth of Infidelity, in thofe omiHri^ ^cre th< ^b^. 
ei^l (^t of the reformation tolerated ^^^^^^^l^ «poa religions ^uid. 
political fijdQe^. Confideredas matters ^meipe Q>e<^latiQn9. anj , 
auimlrci^ as enlarging the ff^iere of knowled^, U^ tendency o^ 
thefis w ril ttt gs was not aWays pereeiyed by mifiiii whico Religiofi 
gasR-ded from the miibhief. They faw tbe 4^ajfi|g o)ete6«f utopft 
mrinieff mto f^ace. ]tot Infidelity £rw dearly how ttwic courffK 
ini?nt be. df reded to gnide mankind to her dominions ; a^ die. 
^ffinn^dns diat prevailed among die nmncffoiw fe<!ii;Pr¥r)|icb fpn^g 
ftom the doflrthea of Luther and Calving un^yay^iJ/. ^fitded the^ 
execotion of diis deiign.** Xf»m$ (ka., Jr C^ . ^ 

Two Leitirsjrm fSe tektrated prvMir Sifm, wf (fWiiMiw, t$ Mki 

Gilbert irJ^.^ 

TR A1ISSERENX>UM onrayi ad %o% Tir ^P^iffime, cn^ m. 
genium et emditionem a multo ihde tempore adminitiis 
fum, libellam viri doQI, jACQas, e« mfadifcjpUna progieffi i 
qaandoquidem me et colit et amat te/et veftigia tna in nonnol* 
lis premtt. Nihil eomm, qu» a ce agontur, et qoar ad taa confilia 
^e^^nt, a mc non ledulo anqnh4tim qnantBrnxfotd^mealcr^piai 
tuls'aot et in()iciis alliorum eonfeqttt poiSim* Noj^itaque levii 
et temere concepta ele poteft tat qua te pvofoiinoi' vriimias anyse 
et (bidi|im. Tu et valeas et res tuas ex .aaiffio ngVh pf^CQO^, 
&;rr QdttiWg^ d. xii Dee. ei>t Jxc^iu 

€:^«&Hc4rMa^ 
Pntf.jdM»(ff*4t^ 

into do^fim ax&BfiaTa iiUKaf itUi - 

* Ck G, HUraa. 

elfji^ 9fit^ affe(3tt animi nefcio quo, erpa Te, Vtr praftan- 
,.|ij^§,^rjrer : niinc maltomajore anlmr fttidio incenfum 
mffscrj^ exqup tA^ctetljW tuum pcrleg!.. Btfi enm^ hand; dl^« 


* A traoflation will be iofcrcea m a future NUmber* 
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fe;or, hane ipTarn tWani benerolendam, quam Htlms tub hTiii|0if . 
niffimis mihl es teftattfs^ eam vim ad animum meum habulfle, at 
cfiam alienam ate voWtatem expttg|>nare eapocaiflet ; naae.aa*' 
tetn proclt^meum in tis ftttdiumi malto mag:is inclinare et impel* 
lere ea deh'tit^ : . aJmirationre tam'sn tog^enii tui doiflriaaeqpxe exqai^ 
dtx et omni litterariinif copia iaftra(5t2 ita p^cufTa^ ex ea !e£ti(me> 
recefli, u^ etiam dabitattfm^ ^tnevoltijHas et fro^oi, quern inde 
percepf, cam' ea * oam'jmtairdus r certe tttroqiXe aaimi feafii lu 
coitta^am' me fentii, at inter jacixadiffima fortails xnunera name- 
rtm, qdod coiitaUt illamiht .opportanitatem cpmpellandi te et^ 
e6ntrahendi banc titteraru'nt ftudiorumcfiie necei&tadlnem. . Uti»* 
nam ex increc^bili Vio de antiquis. litterb, merendi ftudW fro^ut 
c^reqimis..nbetTinnfo$ If Nihil video quod mihi audita jucundius 
fbturuim elTe podit, ^tram' te fpetsitanir mentis tuis favorom ec ope*. 
ne in Lnpretium' expan&^ prapmia tulifle largtifima ! |Quam v<3r 
lem cohfilium tuunif ejufque fortonam non premi iemporum Ini* 
qrttltatO ! Confiparatione enim' aliacunr terrarom facili licet con- 
je'i!tare, qus titteramm* bonanx'm tfk pa(&t audtoritas apud Britan* 
nbs. I^t>rideb1t tanteh bonis ,jc6i|{!liis bonium providum^e nuV 
men. ValC} et q'add in^flus ^s faVorisr benevolenti«qac %um 
flEadiunif ita emetiendunr tibi cffeputa, pt ti^i <K)nftanti« .laudcnt' 
ceteris laudibus adjieiendam efle memiirens in dKUgendo eb cui 
thctti benb^oTentiant tiiam' egte^o voluntatis' pignore es te(bitus« 
Cum' prrmiikm belli furor refederit* mittam' tibi me« voluntatis te(^. 
tern tteratam Pindari et tertiam Tibulli editionem a me curatamu 
Hone itk B^pide c^DpHmakbr opvrc Ubrariorum occu^pantur. Vale? 


Estimation of voltaire. 

•TESS.- ^DITOaS^ 

Am ptea(ed to ier c^rfetcal difquiiittoti's admitted into your' 
miicellany.' • Calm examinations of popblar Books tend to 
i^orrei^ pnUic optnioov and often have » veiy ufeful, though per- 
hskfi9 (ecHlty influence* . 

There is a kind of writings whicb» like a kind of fpeakmg« U 
fxtremely po^xSatc during the firlt mpnient it is under confident- 
tion, but, when thef hurry of the firft reading is over» and time 
affords opportunity for a cai^ul peruial, its ihallowncfs becomcf 
very viftble, audi hs tcaltendcncy perfoftly known. Thi$ kind 
of writing is calculated to do moft injury to mankind^ becaidc 
the generality of readers art quite fuperfictaly and unaccuftomed 
to examine an artful alluiion, or to detedl a downright faUbood* 
It has accordingly been ufed with great fucceft by thpfct wBp 
liave had evil defigns to promote, or have been interefted m tha 
dtflufion of erroneous fentiments or dangerous dofirines* Thii 
fuccefs however i^ but temporary, and & fao^f of theft wriccn 
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IS of as Aort doration as die delufion, with which for a moibeat 
they have deceived the public. Their arts become vifible, their 
falfhoods are detet^ed^ and themfelves are regarded with that 
Virtuous indignauouy which their bafe defigns always excite. 

Among thofe authors^ who have been dtftinguifhed by that 
ipecies of writing, no one has been more eminenc than Voltaire* 
Gay, iuperfidal, regardlefs of truth and morality, artful in infin- 
oations, and witty, ne has had a flafh of reputation, brilliant for 
a TQoment, but now expired. He begins to be properly efUmat- 
od. His defigns are well known, his artifices have been detefted, 
and his faHe a&ertions clearly reftited. I have never {eeti a better 
eftimation of Voltaire's writings, than is contained in the follow-* 
ing reply. Nicolai was praifing Voltaire • for having written fo 
much n^w, and fb much good .- ^ His good is not ne^a ; his new it 
not good^^ rqilied Leffing. H. C P. 
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BOSTON REVIEW. 

A&TXCLE 1. The Life of Bonaparte^ the firft Confid of France, frord 
his birth to the Peace of Luneville* To which is added an Account 
of his remarkable a3ions, replies y fpeeches^ and traits of charaBer* 
Tranflated from the French^ Pages 300. E & S Larkin. Bof^ 
ton. 1802. 

A3 imported Books are ofteii reprinted in this Country (ot 
the perufal of our Citizens, we conceive it our duty io ex- 
amine the merits <^ them as well as of original pttblications4 
That belief induces us to publi(h our remarks upon the Book be* 
fore us ; and as there have been in different parts of the United 
States feveral editions of this book by different Bookfellers, the 
daty in this inftance feems more incumbent* 

The Life of Bonaparte muft be an intetefting fubjed to 
every clafs of readers. The fame of his exploits, the fucceis 
of his arms, and the means by which he has acquired fovereignty 
over ** an infuriated people, feeking through blood and fUughter their 
long loft Uberty^* excite in every one a curiofity, extremely eager 
for gratification, and almoft infatiable. 

The hiftory of heroes often dazzles us by their glory, and we 
are apt to look upon them as a fuperior race of beiugs. That 
noble difregard of life, difplayed in a perilous iituation by a mind 
Tigoroufly purfuing fome glorious principle, ieems to inveft a 
mortal in the robes of immortality. No objedt can be more fub- 
Itme, than that of a conqueror calmly direfting in iminent 
danger the complicated operations of a numerous arniy, difplay- 
ing in the ftorm of battle a rapid fagacity of thought, improving 
ky au energetic vigilance every advantagCi and by guarded aaij 
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prudential manouvrcs ftriking a decifive blow : he feems to big 
elevated above human control, and to poffefs the attributes of att 
immortal agent. 

But when the merits and talents of thefe glorious perfonages 
are invefligated hj rational inquiry, it is often difcerhed» that the 
briUiance of their reputation frequently conceals great deficiencies^ 
as the brightnefs of the fun prevents his fpots from being readily 
difcovered. The Duke de Rochefocault obferves, that " fortune 
is as much concerned in making heroes as nature,*' aitd we are 
inclined to belieVe the pofition. There are many men in the ob* 
fcure walks of life, Who naturally poiTefs talents as great as thofe 
of Csefar, but, like the youth of Gray, are ** alike to fortune and 
to -fame unknown." A certain lucky concurrence of circumftan- 
ccs is abfolutely neccffary to the forming of what the world calls 
a gr^ai fnatii Mankind judge of adlions by their events, and rate 
the merits of men by their fuccefs. Inftead therefore of calling 
Caefar the greatefi^ we fhould call him the mo{i fortunate man of 
his age. Without the luciy coincidence before mentioned, Ma- 
cedonia's madman would never have been heard of, the Twelfth 
'Charles unknown, Frederic would have remained the prince of a 
petty ele<3orate, Waihington an obfcure navy officer, and Buona- 
parte a common Corfican. 

The firft; Conful of Fraiicc undoubtedly poflefics great talents, 
but talents, that perhaps, are not uncommon. There are ma[ny 
i^QXk in every city of the world, who, with his means and his good 
fortune, would have appeared equally great. The command of 
a powerful army, foldiers animated by a political enthufiafm, the 
promulgation of fentimerits, which in the nations of Europe excit- 
ed the poor againft the rich, and profelyted one half of the people 
to the French caufe, intrigue, a difregard of moral principles and 
the di<ftates of juftice, vicious artifices, and terrific cruelty, have 
been the prominent caufes of this Corfican's fuccefs. 

The work now under review was written -originally in France, 
tranflated in England, and now rdprinted in America. It is 
Written with that evident partiality, which makes us doubt every 
penegyrical fentence, and which alone, it might be expedted, the 
reftridlcd prefles of Franco would permit, when the life of the firft 
Conful wa« the fubjeft. There is indeed a fpecies of writing, which 
refemblcs that fpecies cf painting, called /r^/f//?, invented for thp 
purpofe of difplaying the beautiful fide of the face, and conceaU 
. ing the deformed. Of this fpecies is this book. It is all praifc 
and pcnegyric ; ■ there is no blame. It is, neverthelefs but 
a dty feries of annals, interlarded occafionally witli extrava- 
gant encomiam. Its contents confill of litt/e more than a narra- 
tion of battles, delivered in a gazette ftile. There are none of 
thofe minutiae of biography, which fully dcvelope the character ; 
iind but httlc to gratify curiofity, to inftrudt, to applaud, or to 
animate to imitacion. Wc do not know much more of Buona- 
partc.aftier ^ pcrufal ihjin wc did before* , 


What little of importance, however* there is in the . book, as 
jthe fubjeft is fo interefting, we will prefcnt to our readers. 

The preface contains the following portrait of tfee Firft ConfuL 

Portrait of Bcnnparte, 

" Before we enter on our ftory, it itiay not be amifs to give a 
flight fketch of the perfon and mind -of the individual whofe de«ds 
we are about to record* 

"Like Alexander, he is of the iniddle ft at u re, of a pale and del- 
icate, though tolerably ftrong, complexion^ dark eyes, aquiline 
nofe, the chin prominent, the forehead wide, and the Whole coun- 
tenance indicative of a difcerning and elevated mind. 

" He is habitually of a taciturn and contemplative difpofition ( 
yet is nop devoid of the French politeiiefs and gaiety. To a courage 
at Qpce ardent and daring, he unites a coolnefs which nothing can 
derange ; to the vaft conceptions of genius, all thofe ftratagems 
of v^ar which Hannibal pradifed fo ably again ft this Romans \ 
the deepeft refle6li9n to the moll rapid execution ; all the im*- 
petuofity of youth to the experience of riper years ; the fagacity 
of the politician to the talents of a great general ; and laftly, to 
fi defire of gjory and the daring fpirit of former conquerors, the 
virtues of fober wifdom, and every fentiment of humanity and 
moderation -: politics, and the military art, are fo mudi the ^ 
vQrite ftudy of his mind, as to be carried almoft to enthufiafm and 
paffion ; and from the oppofite qualities of her firtt conful,. equal- 
Ij great in peace as in warj France niay juftly boaft, that ftnraHb 
Jias her Washington/' r.: : 

In. page 115 \ve meet with an account of Buonaparte's vifjt to 
^e tyraniids ja Egypt, and his converfation with fome Iiiians 
and Muftis. '" '' 

" On the 23th Thermidor, Bonaparte, accompanied by feveral of 
his ftaflp, and fome members of the national inftitut?^ ^e^^Jiined 
the great pyramid, called the Cheops, into the interior of which 
he was 'condo(5ted by feveral muftis and imans, vhp "w^re com- 
miffioned to (how him its conftru^ion. At nine in the morning 
he arrived with his attendants on the ;op of th^ mountains of 
Gizelo, to the north- weft of Memphis. After vifiting the live in- 
terior pyramids, he Sopped and contemplated with partidilar 
attention the pyramid of Cheops. He- afterwards penetrated into 
the interior, where he found a paffage a hundred feet long 
and three' feet broad, which conduced ' him by a rapid dfifcent 
towards the apartments that ferved as a tomb for Pharaoh, whp 
erected this monument. A fecorid paiTage, much injured, and 
leading towards the fummit of the pyramid, carried him fiac- 
ccfllvely over two platforms and theace to a vaulted gallery, m 
one of the walls of which the place of a mummy was fecn, which 
was believed to have been the fpoufe of one of the Pharaolis. 

This laft apartment is a flattened vault. Bonaparte feated 
hrmfelf there on a cheft; of granite, eight' feet long j^ud four feet 
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deep, with bis attendants, and requeAing die mnfds and inian^ 
Suleiman, Ibrahim, and Muhamed, to be alfo feated, be held' 
with them the Ibllov^ng converfation, in the prefence cf his fuite, 

Bonaparte 
God isgreaty and his works are marvellous. But we have 
lere a grand frodudion of the hand of man. What was the 
objedl ofthe individual who c^iufed this pyramid to be conftruc-- 
ted? 

Suleiman, 
He was a powerful king of Egypt, whofe name it is faid wa^ 
Cheops. He wiflied to prevent the facrilegious from troubling 
the repofe of his a(hes. 

Bonaparkn 
The great Cyrus commanded that, when dead, Jiis body fliould 
be left in the open air, that it might return to the elements. Do(( 
thou not think that he did better ? Tell me, my friend, wh^t is 
your opinion ? 

Sul^man (inclining himfelf.) 
Glory to God, to whom all glory is due S 

Bonaparte- 
Honour to ADah ! Who was the calif who caufed this pynuni(| 
|o be opened, aud thus troubled the afhes of the dead i 

Muhamed, 
It is believed by fomo that it was Mahmoud, the^commander 
ofthe faithful, who reigned, feveral centuries ago, at Bagdad } 
others fay that it was the renowned Aaron Kafchild<«-(Peace to 
his manes ! ),T-who exp^dled to find treafures here : but when 
by his .command entrance was made into this apartment, tradiiit 
tion fays that he found mummies only, and this infcriptfon in 
letters of gold on the wall : 

<< The impious {hall commit iniquity without recoinpenfe, b^t 
pot wkhout remorfe,'* 

Bonaparte* 
The bread ftolen by the wicked fills his mouth witli fand^ 

Muhamed ftncUntng himfelf.) 
Thefeare the words of wifdom. 

Bonaparte. 
Glory to Allah ! There is no other god but God ; M^onaei 
is his prophet, and I am hh friend, 

Suleiman, 
Thefelutation ofpeace to th? envoy of God! Salutation f 
thee alfo, invincible warrior, favourite of Mahomet ! 

Bonaparte, 

, Mufti, I thank the. The divine coran is the delight of my 

foul, and the olHed of my contemplation. 1 love the prophev 

^nd I hope, ere long, to fee and honour his tomb in the holy city^« 

But my miffion is fiSrIl to exterminate the Mamelucs. 

Ibrahim. 
May the angels of viftory fweep the duft from thy path, and. 
cover thee with their wings. The Mameluc has merited death* 
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Btinaparte, 
He has been fmotc and delivered over to the black angeki 
Moukir and Quaquir, God, on whom all things depend, has or* 
dained tliat his dominion (hall be dedroyed. 

Suleiffian. 
He has extended the h^^ld of rapine over the land, the h^rvcfts, 
and the borfes of Egypt. 

BonaparU. 
And over the moft beautiful flaves, thrice holy mufti. AHaH 
has withered his hand. If Egypt be his portion, let him (how 
jne the leafe which God has given him Cf it ; but God is juft 
and roerciful to the people. 

TLrahtm^ 
O mofl valiant among the children of Ifla t Allah has cauA 
cd thee to follow the exterminating angel, to driver his land of 

Bonaparte, 
n ii !iir.d was a prey to twenty-four oppireflbrs, rebels againft 

S'^^ran, our ally — (whom God turn to his glory !)-:-» 

:. .i^.ird flavt'S from Canada and Georgia. Adrid, 

. . . , -iiis breathed upon thcra j we are coHiC, and 
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Muhamsd. 

Cii c- '-:^cr, honour to thy invincible arms^and 
L'.'iiJ*::* .vhich fpHngs frum the middle of thy 
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DoflUx-:-:! iH-.Jc-.-r- (1-;;!. t\:,-.Jc- "'.:• be a work of the children of 
men? Dc>:' :'i:,;u . r-:ljv-e i? : ^-.iJah hits placed it in my hand^ 
ty his nieli' :x^ ?; .L, j;'^'--v:- oi \y^r, 

. ilrahim, 
We perceive in thy w orks the great Alkh who has fent thee, 
CJouldlt thou have conquered if Allah had not permitted \ The 
pelta, and ajl the neighbouring couatries, refound with thy mir-r 
«cies. « . 

Bonaparte. 
A celeftial car will afcend by my command to the abode of 
the clouds ; and the lightening will defcend to the earth} fdpng a 
metallic wire, the moment X iball bid it* 

Suleiman. 
And the great ferpent, which fprung from the bafe of the pillar 
of Pompey, on the day of thy triumphant entry into Scanderich,, 
and which remained withered at die foe ket of the pillar ; wasnot^ 
that alfo a prodigy effeded by thy band ? 

Bonaparie 
Lights of the age, you are deitined to fee yet greater AVonderSji 
for the days of regeneration are come. 

Ibrahim. ', , 

May the divine unity regard thea with an eye of predilefuo?, 
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^dorer of Ifla, and render thee the fupport of the children of the 
prophet. 

Bonaparte. 
Has not Mahomet faid, every man who adores God, and per* 
forms good works, whatever may be his religion, fhall be fayed ? 
Suleimafif Muhamed^ Ibrahim ( together ^ inclining ihemf elves.) 
He has faid fo, ' 

Bonaparte, 
And if, by an order from on high, I have moderated the pridp 
of the vicar of IfTa, by diminifhing his terreftrial poffeffions, in 
order to amafs for him celeftial treafures, was it not rendering; 
glory to God, whofe mercy is infinite i 

Muhamed {with an air of hefitation.) 
The mufti of Rome was rich and powerful j we are poor m\iftis« 

Bonaparte. 
I know that you are poor ; be without apprehcnfion ; for you 
have been Weighed in the tfalance of Balthazar, and you have 
been found light. Does this pyramid, then, really contain r^a 
treafure that you know of ? ^ 

Suleiman {his hands on his breqfi^) 
* None, my lord, we (wear by the holy city Of Mecca. 

Bonaparte. 
Unhappy, thrice unhappy thofe who feek for periftiable richest 
;ind covet gold and filver, which are like unto duft ! 

Suleiman. 
Thou haft fparcd the vicar of Iflji, and haft treated him with 
^Icynency and goodncfs, 

Bonaparte^ 
He is an old man whom I honour — (May God accompliftiWs 
wifhes, when they fhall be regulated by reafon and truth ! )— ^ 
^ut he is 'to blame in condemning to eternal fire ail the muiTuI^ 
inans : — ^Allah defend us from intolerance I 

Ibrahim, 
Glory to ADah, and to his prophet, who has fcnt thee into the 
midft of us to rekindle the faith of the weak, and to open to th^ 
faithful the gates of the feventh heaven j 

Bonaparte^ 
You have fpoken my wilhes moft zealous muftis : be falthfol 
to Allah, the fovereign ruler of the feven marvellous heavens ; 
and to Mahomet his vifir, who traverfed allthe celeftial manfions 
in a fingle night- Be the friends of the Francs ; and Allah, M«i- 
hornet, and the Francs, will recompenfe you. 

Ibrahim. 
May the prophet himfelf caufe thee to fit at his left hand on 
the day of refurredtion, after the third found of the trumpet ! 

Bonaparte, 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. The hour of politic 
cal refurre<5lion has arrived for all who groan under oppreffion. 
Muftis, imans, mullahs, dervifes, and kalendcrs> inftrudk the pco* 
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^le of Egypt ; encourage them to join in our labours to complete 
tKe deftru<ftion of the beys and the Mamelucs, Favour the com- 
merce of the Francs in your country, and their endeavours to ar- 
rive at the ancient land of Brama. Let them have ftorehoufes 
in your ports, and drive far from you the iflandcrs of Albion, ac- 
curfed among the children of Iffa. Such is the will of Mahom- 
et. The treafures, induftry, and friendOiip of the Francs (hall 
be your lot, till you afcend to the fcventh heaven, and are feated 
by the fide of the black-eyed houris, who are endowed with per- 
petual yovith and virginity. Repofe under the fhade of Laba, 
whofe branches prefent of themfelves to true Muflulmans what- 
ever their hearts may defire. 

Suleiman (sncltning himfelf. ) 

Thou haft fpoken like the moft learned of the mullahs. We 
place faith in thy words, we will ferve thy caufe, and God hears 
us* 

Bonaparte* 

God is great, and his works are marvelous. The falutatlon of 
peace be upon you^ thrice holy muftis !'* 

The following paflage illuftrates the charaftcr, arts, and hy- 
pocrify of the firft Conful. To fuch artifices and deceptions 
Buonaparte owes much of his fuccefs. It feems to be one of 
his favorite principles, that the end juftlfies the means. In page 
13 of the fecond volume, it is recorded, that : 

'* Before Bonaparte entered Alexandria, he annouced his arri- 
val by a letter to the pacha of Egypt, in which, after aflaring^' 
him of his attachment to the Porte, and his intention to deftroy 
the beys, he faid : 

. * You are undoubtedly informed, that my intentions are not 
agaii^ft the alcoran, or the fultan ; come therefore, and curfe 
with me the race of the beys.* 

On his arrival he declared, by proclamation, that he came to 
chaftife the Mamelucs, who, by long oppreffing the Egyptians, 
were become enemies to the grand-feignior, and confcquently 
offcnfive to the French, his fincere friends ; and told the mufTel-' 

man: 

* / refpcB God, bis prophet^ and the alcoran^ more than the Mam- 
elucs ; for, in effedt, by what wifdom, talents, or virtue, are they 
diftinguiftied ? If we find a beautiful traft of land, it belongs to 
the Mamelucs ; if we fee a handfome flave, a fine horfe, or a 
well-built houfe, they all belong to the Mamelucs. If Egypt be 
their farm, let them ihow the leafe which God has granted them 
of it : but God is juft and compaffionate towards the people. 
Cadys, Iheiks, imans, and fchorbadgis, inform the people that we 
are the friends of muffelmans. 

* Villages that take up arms againd the French fhall be burned. 

* Thofe tliat fubmit, fhall hoift our colours by the fide of thor«; 
ff the grand-feignior, our friend. 
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* Prayers (Lall be continued in the country as ufual ; every due 
thanking God for the deftrudtion of the Mamclacs, and crying, 
Glmy to the Sultan ! Glory to the French army, his friends ! — 
Maledi(5bion to the Mamelocs, and happinefs to the people of 
Egypt !'* 

The enfuing cxtraft from Page 123 of the fame Yolume, will 
ht interefbing to American readers. 

** Bonaparte, as indefatigable in the cabinet as in the midfl: of 
armres, negotiated a treaty of peace with the United States of 
America. At a brilliant entertainment given at Morfontaine by 
Jofeph his brother, prefident of the commiflion of minifters plen- 
ipotentiary employed in negotiating with the envoys extraordina- 
ry of the United States, the good underftanding between the tw# 
countries was magnificently celebrated. 

The firft Conful joined them at three o'clock with his family^ 
when the minifter for foreijpi aflPairs prefented him with the con- 
vention figned on the 9th or Vendemiaii'e between the French and 
American mini fters. 

Alter dinner feveral toads and fentiments were drunk — Bona- 
parte gave 

** To the manes of the French and yimericans killed on the Jield of 
battle for the independence of the new world.^* 

On the morrow the American mini fters took leave of the firft 
Conful, and told him ' they hoped that the convention, figned on 
the 9th, would be thebafisofalafting friendfliip between France 
and America, 'and that they would themfelves leave nothingun- 
done to accomplifh that end.* 

Bonaparte replied : 

• The di'fputes which have taken place between us being now 
terminated, we (hould confider them as family quarrels, and for- 
give them accordingly. The liberal principles confecrated in the 
convention, on the fubje^ of navigation, ought to be the founda- 
tion of the friendihip of the two nations, as well as of their inter- 
cft. Under the prefent circumftances, it becomes more neceilary 
than ever that the two nations (hould adhere to it.* 

During their ftay at Morfontaine, on the fame day, the prefeft 
of the department of the Oife prefented Bonaparte with feveral 
golden medals recently found by fome pcafants within his jurif- 
didlion. They were enclofed, with many others, in a fma]l earth- 
en vefltl 5 the whole being worth about 600,000 livres. They 
were in a very perfeft ftatc, and of feveral diflPerent dates ; fom« 
as far back as the Roman republic, and others of the time of the 
emperors. The prefe^a informed the firft conful, that it had been 
very difficult to obtain the pieces, as thofe who found them were 
afraid of being put to feme trouble on account of the difcovery. 
* According to the ancient laws,' continued he, * any treafures 
found belong to government.' jIt frefent^ replied Bonaparte, 
government do not tvi/h to dirpute niAih the good fortune of a fitizai s 
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iefides^ Hoe mutt he carefid that thefe medals^ which mdy he invaluaiik 
"monuments to the htflorlan, he not melted down > huy as many of theih 
therefore as you can. — Perhaps, added he, after a moment's refleo 
tion, thefe are only a part , and you may iaftlj procure more. • I hop6 
To, general.* The firft conful then approached Mr. Davis, on'6 
'Of die American nlinifters, and faid to him i Here arefomeRomah 
medals which ha*oe been jufi found in France f do me th^ favour to takt 
them to America. 

Thus thefe monuments oF the Komah republics became pledges 
of union between the republics of France and America.'* 

The narration concludes witli recounting the feveral attemps 
to put the Conful to death, .which, having been publifhed in almoit 
all our gazettes, it is unneceffary to relate. 

On the whole, we think this a very indifferent performance, a 
catch-penny publicatioti. 

A well written hiftory of the life of this yoiing hero is greatly 
wanted ; but fb complicate and extraordinary have its events 
been» that it will require a mafterly mind to execute the impor* 
tant ta&k 

Article II, M, T. Cicxronls Orattones ^adam Sele8a ; SeleA 
Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with Notes Hiftorlcal ^ ex^' 
planatory, and a Sketch of the Life of the Orator. Exeter. Ranleti 
1802. 

AMERICAN Editions of Claflical Books are mdch wanted* 
If America is to be politically independant, fhe fhould en- 
deavour to 6nd within herfelf the gratification of all her wants^ 
and be as little dependant upon foreign countries for her litera-t 
ture as for her legiftators. It indeed appears to us a duty to eh* 
courage our own manufadhires, and to reward our own authors* 
Were this patviotic principle to prevail, we fhould not pay fuchl 
"extravagant prices for Europeon Books, nor be charged fo dearly 
for foreign Publications, while Books of our o^h produdion are 
equally, or, perhaps, more ufeful. 

The volume before us is anonymoUs, tHoiigh it contains much 
matter never before publifhed. Its plan is new^ and promifes to 
be ufeful. The orations, which ar6 thofc in common uf«, are 
prefixed with a Sketch of the Life of Cicero, written in a manner 
calculated to infpire young niirids with a defire to imitate the 
virtues and induftry of the Roman Orator. Before each oration 
is placed an Englifh IntrodUdtton narrating its caufe and effedt ; 
and to the bottom of each page are fubjoined Notfes in Englifh^ 
explaining hiftorical allufions, and illuftratlng difficult pafTages. 
The defigli of the Book is, however, better developed in the Edit-' 
or's advertifement, which we fh:ill quote; ^ 

«' The intention of J>ublifliing this voluilie is to aflPord fomtf 
Ufnftance to thofe, whofe plans of education require- them to flud/ 
the enfuing orations. Notwith (landing the many difadvantacM 
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that have attended itS(j)uhlication, it is with deference fubmrtted 
to the examination and offered to theufe of thofe Gentlemen, who 
are engaged in teaching the Latin Language. It was defigned 
to enable Students to comprehend the obje(fts of the Orations, and 
to underftand their allufions and phrafeology, without requiring of 
Preceptors much time and trouble of expounding. 

To the feveral plans of former editions of the following Ora- 
tions, Tarious objc<ftions have been made. Some of them have 
Latin on one page and Englifh on the next ; and it is now gener- ♦ 
ally acknowledged, that the ufe of tranflations at the time, when 
young Students commonly begin to ftudy Cicero, tends rather to 
encourage indolence than to afford inftruftion. Other editions 
are without tranflations and notes ; thefe are in the oppofite ex- 
txtreme ; where too much is required, little is performed ; fevere 
tafks difcourage the moll induftrious. It is true, that thefe laft 
mentioned editions have a Latin introduction to each oration %, 
but while the Introdu<flions require as much ftudy as the Orations 
themfelvcs, Boys will negleif^ to perufe them, and will confine at- 
tion to what alone is exddled of them. The French Edition, 
publifhed by Merouille the Jefuit for the Ufe ef the Dauphin, is 
imdoubtedly the beft extant ; yet it is to be obferved, that this 
Edition alfo is liable to a former objeftion. Tlie Notes and In- 
trodutftions are in Latin ; the Lads, who are learning the lan- 
guage, ate generally young and frugal of labor ; they carelefsly 
pafs over whatever they cannot eafily comprehend, and common- 
ly neglefl to take the pains necefTary to undertland the Latin ex- 
planations, which the learned Editor has prefented to them. 

" From thefe objedlions, it is conceived, this edition is free. No 
part of the volume is in Latin, except the Orations thenTifelves, 
The Introdudions and Notes will be ealily undcrflood ; and it 
was intended, the hiftorical narrations (hould be fufficiently plen- 
ary to make the Students underftand the allufions, and feel in- 
terefted in the events. — ^As utility was the obje<5l of the publics-^ 
tion, explanations, wherever they were found, were freely admit- 
ted. Some of them are tranflated from Merouille ; others have 
been taken from Adam's Roman Antiquities." But, it is hoped, 
tlyit, whatever may have been their fource, they will give that 
affiftance to Students, which they are intended to afford." 

The execution of this plan has made the book valuable in our 
fyftem of education, and we hope to fee it introduced into gener- 
al ufe. A fecond edition will undoubtedly improve it, both as 
it refpeds its typographical errors (which unfortunately are not 
^5;%few) and a fmall number of other inaccuracies. 

We have been pleafed with two paffages in the life of Cicero, 
illuftrative of his character. 

** The parade, bufmefs, and din of war, however, were leis 
agreeable to him than the arts of peace. Nature feems to have 
calculated him rather for a civilian and a philofopher than for a 
warrior. The amicable?^ contentions of intelledk were much more 
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ple^fmg to hi«i than th« but-<Jhery of battles. The fuccefsful in- 
vcftigation of intricate truth afforded him more fatisfaiflioii, than 
the invention of pra<5tical fchemes of military deftrudion. His 
feelings were " tremblingly alive" to the tale of woe ; and fo 
averfe was he to the commiffion of cruelties which his heart con- 
demned, that no inducjpment but a neceflUry regard to duty and 
fafety could make hipi execute the fevere decrees of juftice* He 
did BOt poffefS' that infenfibility, which feems to be a rec|uifite 
trait in the charafter qf a conqueror ; and his humanity would 
ever have impeded thofe bloody and inftrantaneous decidons, upon 
which military fuccefs {p frequently depends. His talents as well 
as his feelings were more adapted to the attaining of excellence 
in the forum and fenate houfe, than in the camp and battle. His 
imagination was brilliant, his elocution proper and dlftind, his 
eloquence fafcinatirig and perfuafive, his reafoning conclufive an4 
c onvinciug ; and, as it is not evident that he was endowed with 
that inftin^Sive intrepidity and natural prudence which diftinguifh 
the ableft generals, he appears to have had more art, addrefs, and . 
ability in managing the underftanding, than in guiding the con* 
d\y€i or oppofmg the defigns of men." 

The following is the fummary of the character of the Roman 
Orator. 

" In the chara(fler of Cicero we find much to admire and fome- 
thing we cannot praife. His talents were brilliant and ufcfuL 
Mankind are dill divided in opinion, whether the palm of elo- 
quence, is due to him or the Grecian Orator. Cicero is copious, 
magnificent, and harmonious, but fometimes diffufe, weak, ana 
oftentations ; Demofthenes was nervous, fublime, and irrcfulible, 
but fometimes harfh, immethodical, and obfcure. As a ftatef- 
man the abilities of Cicero were fally difplayed in defeating Cat- 
aline^s confpiracy. His condu(5l on this occafion deferves the 
greateft praife. Great alfo were his pLilofophical talents. His 
writings have conferred the higheft honor on the ancient world. 
The virtues of Cicero were no lefs confpicuous than his talents. 
His induftry w^as indefatigable and very produdlive ; his human- 
ity embraced the whole human race ; his morals were irreproach- 
able. His mimncrs were charadlerifcd by mildnefs, his difpofition 
by cheerfulnefs ; &hisfociable qualities were excellent. Thef^iults 
of Cicero were the failings of an amiable mind. His greateft fo- 
ible was vanity. His ambition too often degenerated i^to vain 
glory. His boafting frequently difgufted his audience ; his no- 
bleft actions have been faid to have originated rather from a defire 
of diftindtion than from the dlfinterefted motives of patriotifm. , 
Weaknefs has alfo been attributed to his mind. Profperity elated 
him too much ; misfortune made him timid, imprudent, and too 
melancholy. His talents feem not to have been calculated to 
rule in the tumults of contention. He could forefee evils, but 
.appears not to have had that greatnefs of foul, which pofielTes in- 
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vention and refolution enough to fubdue or avoid them. Bui 
Aotwithftanding all his imperfcdtions, tlie abilities and virtues of 
Cicero peiformed fignal ferviccs to the Romans, and it will be a 
long time before his great merits will be obliterated from the 
memory of mankind." 

As an example of the Introductions to the Orations, we fliall 
^xtradt that prefixed to the Oration for Marcus Marcellus. 

" There exifted a friendfbip between Cicero and the family of 
|he Marcelli : but of Marcus Marcellus Cicero was a particular 
friend. Marcellus was no lefs eminent ou account of his birth, 
than for tl^e rank he held in the republic j his courage and con- 
du(fl were equally confpicuous, and the teftimonies of hiftorians 
unite in charafterifing him as incapable of meannefs or fear. 
During his confui(hip he oppofed Caefar, and avowed his inten- 
^ons to ruin him. After the brittle of Pharfalia, in which C«far 
conquered Pompey and his adherents, he retired to Mitylenae^ 
"wh^re he feemed refoived to fpepd the remainder of his life in 
philofophic retirement, nj\d make the purfui^s of literature his on- 
ly employment. This refolution after many attempts was de- 
stroyed by the urgent requefts of his friends. The letters of his 
brother Caius and Cicero induced him to confent, that applicar 
^ion might be made to Caefar for permi^ion to return to Rome. 
In one of the meetings of the Senate, therefore, when the Dilator 
had taken his feat, Pifo, the father in law of ^aefar, firft mentioned 
the return of Marcellus. The brother of the illuftrious exile im- 
mediately threw Ijjmfelf at tlie feet of Caefar, and requefted 6f 
him the defired favour : and the whole fenate at the fame time 
riflng from their feats urged the requeft, and entreated him to 
reftore them one of their mod diftinguifhed and mod valuable 
members. Caefar at firft aflumed feverity, and complained of 
the refentment Marcellus had ever Ihewn to him. But when he 
made the Senators fear a denial, he unexpectedly added, that what- 
ever reafons he had to be diflatisfied with the man, for whofe return 
they fued, be could not oppoife the unanimous defire of the fenate 
Having faid this, notwithftanding he faw the whole fenate concur-; 
rent in the petition, he called for the parricular opinion of every 
Senator ; a method never pra^ifed, except in cafes of debate, and 
when the houfe was divided ; " but," fays Dr. Middleton, '* he 
wanted the ufual tribute of flattery upon this aft of grace ; an^ 
had a mind probably to make an experiment of Cicero's temper, 
and to draw from him efpecially fome incenfe on the occafion ; 
nor was he difappointed of his aim." Cicero experienced much 
• joy a* the profpeft of bis friend's return ; he fancied he faw the 
image of the old republic reviving ; and, after other Senators had 
cxpreffed their opinions, he pronounced in the exalted feelings of 
the moment, the following beautiful Oration, which is fo much 
known, and fo univerfally admired, and *• which," fays Cicero's 
Englilh Hiftorian, «* though made upon the fpot, yet for elegance 
^f diftion, vivacity offentiment, and politenefs of compliment is 
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^perior to any thing extant of the kind in all antiquity.** It was 
|^roiiounpe4 in the 7Q7 year of Rome, in the 61 ft of Cicero's age» 
and commenced as follows." 

^'he following may ferve as an example of the Notes. 

Squites Roman!.— T'Atf onder of Roman Knights bad nothing in it 

ptftaiogous or fimilar to any order of modern Knighthood, hut depended 

entirely upon a cenfus or valuation of their ejiatesy which was ufually 

m€ule every Jive years by the Cen/ors tn their fuftrum or general reviews 

of the whole people, jill thoje people, whofe entire fortune amounted to 

^00 Sejlertia (£,i22i) fterling) were enrolled of courfe in the HJi of 

$lcmites. Th^ badges of Eq^ites were a horfe given them by the pubHcp 

M ^oldm ring, a narrow fl^ip of purple Jewed on the breafi of their tunic f^ 

itfui a feperate place (It tie public fpedacles^* 

On the whole we wifh much to fee this ufeflil volunae introduced 
into our School s and Academres and would recoipmc;^d it gener* 
?dly to all Te«^chers of the Latin Language, 

Art. III. -^u Oratiori, pronounced in the Meeting^Houfci at Rutland^ 
July S^hy 1802. £y WiiHam Charles White, Efq. JVorceJler^ 
Goodriccn 

THE anniverfary of American Independence affords fine 
opportunities for the orators of the United States to difplay 
their eloquence. Thefe opportunities, if properly improved, woulc| 
have a confiderable tendency to produce a national characSer \x\ 
cur country and to affimilate in good qualities the heterogeneous 
mixture of oppofite traits, fo remarkable in the inhabitants of the 
different parts of oqr territory. 

The oration before us breathes much of the fpirit of Liberty* 
and has much good fcnfe and candor. It feems however to be 
the produftion of a young writer, unacquainted with human na- * 
ture, and too fpnd of declamation. The author feems to have 
taken a fide in politics, . without perceiving the diftindlion of par- 
ties. He is often vi(ianary„ and fometimes xpifconftrues the rec- 
ords of hiflory. He is extremely incorrect is fuppofing George 
the Third moi^e cruel th^n Nero or Caligula. Whatever of iniquity 
}uis occurred during the rcig^ of this king has been the fault of 
bis minifters, not of him. 

The ftile of this Oration is frequently verbofe, and bombaftic. 
Moft of the remarks are general affertions, to which little can be 
objedifed, Bvxt thfre is a pleafing warmth running through the 
Y^hole. 

Akt. IV« Cheap Religious TraSs, 

THIS IS a ufeful and excellent publication, written in a plai^ 
and eafy ftile, and extremely well calculated to diffeminat^ 
^he principles of Chriftianity among the common people. 

Thefe Tra^s confift of three dialogues between a minifter and 
ptLjS of his Parifliioners on the uue principles of religion and falva- 
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tion by J«fus C3irift, written by the Rev. T. Vivian, A- B. lat%. 
Vicar of Cornwood, England. ! 

The Dialogue is eafy and natural, and the fubje^ is plainly 
and properly difcuffed* 

. The following extract from the firft dialogue may ferve as a 
ipicimen of the performance. 

** Parifhioner. 1 hope you do not condemn us all : fome of 
us indeed are wicked, fwearing, drunken men ; but we are not 
all {o. You know yourlelf that I keep my church, and come 
fometimes to facramcnt. 1 nevef hurt any man in my life, an4 
pay every man his due. 

Minifter. And upon this you build your, hopes of heaven ! If 
this is your foundation, I muft plainly tell you, it vill leave you 
hopclefsin the day of triaL Let us examine it by the word of God. 
* You never hurt any * man.' You mean, I fuppofe, you never 
.robbed or murdered any perfon ; I do not think you have ; but 
ftill you have committed much fin, and done much hurt, not on* 
ly to others but ^fpeci ally to yom own foul, by great and-num« 
berlefs offences againft the holy law of God, Nay you have 
broken every one of his* commandments. 

P. Who could give you fuch an account of me ? 

M. You youifclf laft Sunday. When you b^ard mc repeal 
the commandments, you made answer after each of thtm-, Lord 
have mercy upon us! Your calling for mercy was plainly ac« 
knowledging yourfelf guilty. 

P. I never committed idolatry, murder, adultery. 

M. Yes, all of them. Have you never k^ved any worldly thing 
more than God and his favour ; nor feared any thing more than 
his difpleafure, fo as to neg7e<!?t a known duty rather than draw 
upon yourfelf fome tenij.oral evil ? This was a breach of the^r/^ 
commandment. Thtfecond commandment i^fpt(5ts the manner 
ofexpreffing the devotion of the heart j and therefore, whatever 
in your fcrvice has been unbecoming, fuch as wandering thoughts, 
careleflhefs and irreverance, as well as ufing images, is a breach of 
this commandment : fo is alfo negledi of God's fervice. And 
here you will not pretend, I fuppofe, to be not guilty. Con* 
fequently, your coming to church and facrament in this carelefs, 
unthinking manner, deserves rather to be reckoned among your 
jQns, than trufted to for juftification before God. But a few 
minutes ago, in my hearing, you took the Lord^s name in vain, ufing 
it needlefsly, and without an- awful fenfeof his Majefty", of whom 
you fpake. You have done the fame perhaps ten thoufand times 
in your hfe. This is a breach of the third commandment. When- 
ever you have negleded to attend on God's worfhip on the fab-^ 
bath, without a neceffary hindrence, fufferexl worldly thoughts to 
unfit you for God's fervice, done worldly bufmefs on that day, 
that might have been done on another, and neglected to devote 
the whole to God, by reading, hearing, prayer, meditation, and 
ufeful converfation,'you have profaned the Lord's day. The fub« 
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ftanc^ of thefe commands is, thou (halt love the Lord thy God 
"With all thy heart : but you have come fliort of this whenever 
you have not acfle J to the g:lory of God. Now what think you 
of your innocence \Vith refpe^fl to the duties of the firft table of the 
commandments ? 

P. I cannot pretend to juftify myfelf with refpe<ft to God, but 
I am fure I have done no hurt to man. 

M. You would not fay Co, if yon underftood the fpiritual na- 
ture and extent of God's law, as explained by our L'ord in his 
fermon on the mount. Mat. v. 

There you find that wantonnefs in the eye or heart is eftecmed 
adultery in the fight of God ; and caufelefs anger, and cfpecially 
injurious language, is accounted a degree of n:^urder : and who 
can accquit himfelf of thefe ? If you take the fame method to un- 
derftand the other commandments, all parts of your bel^aviour 
that are unfuitable to your ftation, all irreverence and ra(h cen- 
fure of fuperiors, and all unkind and injurious treatment of thofe 
beneath you, will appear breaches of the JSfth commandment. 
All evil fpeaking and repeating ftories injurious to the charadler 
of others, contrary to the ninth, and all murmuring and difcontent^ 
envy and grcedinefs, are fins forbi<iden by the tenfL 

P. Then it feem:s there is but one commandment againft which 
I hare not finned. 

M. If y^u rightly knew yourfelf and the law of God, you would 
not acquit yourfelf of that neither. Be not ofFendedi I fpeak out 
of loveto your foul. I do not think you a thief or a rolaber : yet 
have you never concealed the faults of what you fold, when you 
' knew that ignorance of thefe was the very thing that induced the 
perfon to buy ? Nay, have you not often rec6mmended your 
goods in fuch general terms, as were not confident with ftriift 
truth ? Have you not cruelly taken the advantage of the necefli- 
ty of a needy feller, and beat down his ware much below its re- 
al value ? Thefe will certainly witnefs againft you. 

P. Why, fir, after this rate you condemn all the world. Ac- 
cordmcf to your account there is not a good man upon earth. 

M. It is not my account, but the fcripture account. * There 
isnone that doth good, no not one.* Rom. iii. 12. 

P. I am glad then you do not think me worfe than my seigh- 
bours. I hope I (hall do as well as others, for all are finners. 

M. therefore you think you need not be greatly troubled, if you 
are fo too ; but hope to pafs in the crowd. Does not fome fuch 
thought as that lurk at the bottom ? But what fignify numbers 
', with God, whofe all fearching eye no man can be concealed from, 
and whofe arm none can refill or efcape ? Had you lived in Sodom 
the old world, this fame thought might have lulled you afleep in 
the prevailing fins, but would not have faved you from thq 
ftrearas of fire. . 

P. After this rate you damn all the world. 
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M. Bamn f what a word is that ? It fignlfies to judge to etcr** 
hal torment, to do which bclongeth only to the, righteous Judge, 
i would with all my foul refcue all men from this mifery. And 
with that view I fbeak plainly and faithfully to you, and agreea^- 
bly to the word of God. 

Pi Who then can be faved ? Not you yourffclf. Pray, fir, did 
you never fin ? 

M. Friend, be ferious. The fubjedi we are now upon is of th* 
titraoft importance* I have finned as well as you ; I have great- 
ly finned, and my fins have deferved eternal damnation : but God 
hath been pleafed to awaken me to repentance ; he hath (hewii 
me tny danger, and ftirred me up to flee from the wrath to come. 
He hath fhewn me alfo the way of efcaping the wages of fin, 
opened in the blefled gofpel. The oflFer of falvation there made^ 
I truft I have embraced, and obtained forgivenefs tliroOgh faitfit 
in Jcfus Chrift*'^ 

Art. V. PrU/lcrafi Defended : A Sermon occq/ioned ly the expuU 
Jion of Jix young gentlemen front the Univerfity of Oxford for praying 
readingt and expounding the Scriptures^ dedicated to the Vice Chan^ 
cellar , l^c. by their humble fervantf the Shaver, the feventeenth ecU'^ 
tion» London printedf B^on reprinted* Edeu 1802. 

T^ HIS is a humorous and ironical attack upon the Vice Chail- 
ceilor of the tJniverfity of Oxford, and the Heads of the 
Houfes in that Seminary. There is alfo fome particular fatitfe 
againft fome Englifli Doi5ot-s, of whom enough is not known ia 
this country td enable us to difcover by the author's alliifions 
their names. 

There is Undoubtedly that kilid of hUmoUr m this pubGcartibn, 
which is' calculated to make ferioUs things appear ridiculous | 
and from die number of Editions printed in England it apipears 
to have be^n Very popular among that clafs of readers, who are 
fond of feeing dignified charadlers abufed. 

We cannot howevet conjedhire the ihoti^e Which induced the 
priftter to republifti this Book in this country. There is nothing 
m the fub]e6b interefting to our citizens, or the prevailing fedls of 
Chriftianity ; tior is the ftile and execution fuch, as is worthy o( 
imitation. 

As there are fo many mechanics in this country engaged ih 
the practice of thofe arts relating to literature, we wilh, that in* 
ftead of crowding upon us uninterefting European publications, 
they would prefent us with fuch works as arc >yorlhy of an A« 
merican's perufal and attention^ 
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. Travels and manners of nations; 


bOME ACCdliNTT OF f HE KNISTENEAtTX INDIANS^ 

* From I^aci^nzU^s Foyages, ; 

•Tr^HfiSE people are ipread over a va{l exteiit of country.— ^ 
* X Their language is th^ fame as that of the people who • in- 
habit the Goaid of Britifti America on the Atlantic, with the ex- 
ception of Xh6 Efquimaux,* and continues along the coifl of* 
Labradbr, and the gulph and banks of St. Laurence to Montreal/ 
The line then follows tSe Utawai river to its foyrce'; and con-' 
t'niles fronl theiice nearly Weft along the high lands whfch di- 
vide the waters that fall into Lake Superior arid Hiidfon's Bay.' 
It then proceeds till it flrikes the middle, part of the river Wini- 
pic, following that water through the Lake Winipic, t6 the'dff-' 
cfharge of the Sstikatchiwine into it ; froni thence it accompanies 
the latter to Fort George, when the line, ftrikinjj by the he^d of* 
the Beaver River to the Elk River, runs along itsbaiiks to its dif^ 
charge in the Lake of tKe Hills ; from which it riiay^e tarried' 
back Eaft, to the Idea k Croffe/and fcr on to Churchill by the 
Miflinipi. The whol6 df the tradt between ihi^ line and Hudfon's 
Bay and Straits f except that of the Efquima^ux in the latter) maj; 
Be faid tb be exdufively the country of .the. Rnifteneaux. . Somb 
of them, indeed, have penetrated farther Weft and South' to the^ 
Re4 Rivei-, t^ the South of Lake Winipic, arid the South branchT 
df the Sa&atchiwirieV " -^ 

They are of a «ioderate.ftature, ^ell proportioned, aUd of greatj 
kftivity. Examples of deformity at-e feldom to be feen amdng 
them. Their completion is of a coj5per-(^6lour,' and their hair . 
blacky ^ich k common to all thef naUves of North Anrerica. 
It is ctit In various fofms, according to the f mcy of the feveral 
ti;ibe§, alid by folXTe is left in the long, lank, ffcm- of nature. They^ 
very generally extra(5t their beards, and both fdxes tnanifeft a dif-^ 
pofition to pluck the hair from every part of the body and limbs: 
Their eyes sire black, keen, and penetrating ; their countenanccj' 
Open and agreeable, ^nd it is a principal objed of their vanity tcr 
give every poffiBle decoratiort to their peifons. A material artiv 
<lle in theit toilettes is vermilion, which they dotltraft with thtir' 
native blue, white, and brown earths, to which charcoal is fre- 
quently added.' ' • 

Then* drefs'is at oiice fimple and commodious. It confifts of| 
tight leggins; reaching near the hip^ a ftrip of doth or leather. 


* The fimilarity between their language, and that of the Al- 
gonquinsi is aa unequivocal proof that tliey are the fame people*. 
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called adian, aboat a foot wide, , and five feet long» whofe' end^ 
are drawn inwards, add hiag biefiind Jtnd i>€fone» Ov^ ^- \ie\i i\^i, 
round the waift for that purpofc ; a clofc veft.or (htrt reaching. 
do>^ to the. former garment, and cinAured with a broiad ftrip of 
parchment fgftened with tb^^bchind ; and a cap for the head^ 
confiftihg of a piece of fur, or St411 Ikin, with th6 biliflf of the an- 
imal as a fhfpended omacniefiti[ a kind of robe is thrown occa- 
fionallf QYer the vdliQle of the.drefs* ai|d fences both w^bX andt. 
day. I^is&i abrtide^ with ^9 addItion,of (hoes and mittens, ccp- 
ftitute the varieiy of their apparelt .The matf rials vary accord-*, 
hig to the feafon^ and cinfift pf clrcfl^^ mp.(>fcifen, beaver pre- 
pared wttli the iixff or. European woollens^ Thh loatfier is neiit< 
ly painted, alpld fencifully woried. in ibme parts ^fitK porcupinet 
quills, Jknd mooft-deer hair ;• jthe IKrts and legging aw^fo i|dora« 
^d with fringe and taifel^ i^. nor are ^eibo^s arid jniibois^itbout. 
fpmcwhat of aj^rc^riate aecoratipTU ?i»4 wprfecd wth a confid^i' 
Arable degree, of ^11 and tafte* Tnefe habllimeuts 9^ put on,, 
however, as fajikry or cpnyenienW fnggeftii and the|' , wi|I ibme^I 
times proceed ijothe chafe in the fevered; frofti coiy^red only with 
l3ie ffightei^ of thenf. llieir head-dre(&s aVe con^efed of the- 
leathers oi the f^n, . the ea^le, and other bird^. The teeA^ 
horns, and claws of different anixnals, are alfp tl^e oc<;af)onf|l or- 
naments of the bead ai>d[ heckr, Their fiur, , hovrev^ arrakigedy 
& alway$ bfefmeared with gteafti^ The maJShg lof ^very- article 
6f d!f«fs is af femat^ occiipjrtipn ; atid the \?omco, thou|gb by nnf- 
meaos inattqitive t©? the decorSttjon of their own p^tfoiw, appcjar 
to have a i^2S greater degrjse pf pridt in atten4iiig tq^ the af^peaxvi* 
^nces of th'e men, wfibte* fscei zfg pakiitd wiih mere eare thanl 
thoft of itfee woipiefE^ ^ . 

, Tbq female dfefi is formed of tKe itame nmj^nsth «s^ thde ef 
the oth'ei^' fhx^ but p( a differept mak? and arrahgen^nt^ -Their 
fhoes aire cbti^i^nly plain, and their ,Ieggms^^ gaptere^ bcneatk, 
tfie knee. Tl^e c'qalt, or body cpvering* f^dls dovrn to the middle 
rf the leg, and is^^afliened over the (boulders witl; cordsi a ^ppr 
cape turning down abouJt eight; Jnche^, both before and j^ehmdU. 
and agree<ibfy ornamented with quill-\fiork and fringe ; the bpt-*. 
tom is alfo fringed, and f^ncifaUy painted as high as tbe knee. 
As it is very loofe it is inclofcd round the wa^ft wit;b a ftiff l^elt^ 
decorated with taffeU* and fi^ftened behind. The arms are covr« 
cred to the viTift, withdfetached ffeeves, which are fewed as far 9tk 
tfie bend of the anri ; from thence they are drawn up totke neck^ 
SRid the comers of them fall down behind as low as the waift*, 
ITic cap, when they wear 0Qe> confifts «f a certain qu^i^ity of 
leather or cloth, fewed at one end, by which means it is kept xmv 
the head, and, hanging down the back, is fafteied to the belt, as 
well as ofnder the chin. The upper garment is a robe like that 
worn by the men. Their h^iir is divided on the crown, and^tied 
behind, or fometfrnes faftenediin large knots ovpr the ears. They 
are fond of European articles, and prefer them to their own na- 
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commodities, ^eir omtatittVi <t(mfift, in cottDHon ivlth adt 
f^Via|;es# in bf|i|pdet% fh^% and ifmihr baji^bks. So^if oi fhe 

Us : .0^ ftbinihe cettjtre* of tJk^t ihiQ to lliat of ifaie onder lip^ 
j»nd we pstraUei it>ii j^ifhsr fi^e |^ (ke corner oftb^ xa^utli. 
,..0£.^t^jB«tjioafiiw^^)i |jbi]iyeie^pBthi^.^atifien^.che Knif? 
ceooiuiz'woihcn ai%. jAie. 1g^ vox^ly. Their 4gti;re i« j;eaerallv 
Vrett p}oj»DirUoiiQc|» and d;^ re^ukticy ' of tiieir j^iiituiies would ^L$^ 
acknowledged by the jport ctyilt^ed peof^fjE* Ji^urip|)e« Tkeiv 
|cbi»pIedionJ)|^;lef«jQf t))9it daf^ tioige wUcb is (oo^npntotbofe 
l^iKtees- Who havie l€& f k^y Ii^bits* 

Tfeefe people are/ t^:genei«U foi>je& tp /«w difpr^feia. The 
Ipes yenerea» however* i$ a cominon coippIaint» but cured by the 
appltcatitm. of fiinples^ -y^itb whofe yu7tu^$ ^ey appear to be wd| 
acqusiinted. They are alio iubje^ tp flu$e$^ ^^ pains in th^ 
breaity ;|vbidK fpmthast a^trihiit^ to^very 9<4d and keen air 
9rhich tjbey.it^lfas^ ; bat I iho^Id U)^me dial i^efe .^omplaint^ 
mnA fre^ndy proceed from theiv ifompdeiaie indulgence in fa$ 
neatat.i^tr &a&$» partit^arly wh^si they jiave been precede^ 
ty^long lafiiag. : \ . '^ 

. Tjieyore aot^^lly nifld andaffatle, a^ well as j)ift in thei^ 

4ealiH«^ notm^ aim>ng thci^ '^^'^ 

are al& generous an4 hoi^iiable» and go.9dnnaiu^cd iu the ^x^ 
freflDCt except when their natore is peryen^ by the ij(>^amniatory 
influence of ipirituous l)qvK)r$» To their children itbc^ are indul- 
iicttt; toafault.. ..Thefather^ thotigh her aiTumes no coinmaad 
over^thernvWeyer anxious to iijKru^ them in ail the preparatory 
i^ualtficattons fctv warandh^p^ing} while the mother is equally 
^fltitiveto hev.ikughters in tea^hiiig them every thing that is 
^penfidered as ^eoeflary to their charter and iiuxa|icn. It does 
^ appear that the hufband makes ati^y ' diftindion between the 
cUldreaof . his.wife, though they may be the offspring of differ«> 
•ent fathexs. Illegitimacy is only attained to tboie who are bpr:^ 
l>efor^ their ^otheis have cohabited i^ith any ma& by the tit^ oif 
jbv^baad.' 

. It does not appear^ tlu^ chaftity U oonfi^i^^'hy them as a 
virtue I 01: that fidelity. is believed to be-eflential to the happinefs 
^wedded . life*: .tChoMgh it Xometimes happens thpfl; the infidelity 
of a wife fs puniHied by*the huft>and yf'itli tb^ l^fs of her hair, nofc, 
t^kA perhwjslifei fueh'Jeterity prp^e^s <r6»^. i|s having Ijcen 
-pra^ifed-wSthoiit his permiflion.^ fbr a temporary interchange tf 
-tmes*is not unconamoh ; and the ofier^f their perfons^ is cotfid- 
^red as a ncccffary part of the hofpitality due tQ -ftrangers. . 
•• When' a man loies his wtfe, it is cOnfidcred as a.duty to marx|; 
.Iter Aftei^» if &e has one f qi: he may, if he pleaies, have them 
ii^^dt the ^inie time*. ^ ■ 

- - ♦They have been called theivs, but; when that vice can with 
jttftice be aiei'tbttted to them, it may be traced to their conneAion 
^th die ^iviiiiaicd people who come into their couftry to traffic. 
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It ivill appear from the fatal confequences I h^ve repeatedly 
imputed to the ufe of fpirituous liquors, that I more particularly 
confiderthefe people as having been, morally fpeaking,. great fuf-» 
ferers from their communication with the fubje^bf civilized na<» 
tions. At the fame time they were not, ' in a ftate of nature, 
without their vices, and fome of them of a kind which is the moft 
abhorrent to cultivated atid refledling mail. ' I (hall onlyobferves 
that inceft and ^eaftiality are among them^ .. 

When a youhg man marries, he immecfiatcly goes to live wttb 
llie father and mother of his wife, who treat him, nevertlideisi! 
as a perfed ftranger, until after die birth- of his firft child : he 
thdn attaches himfelf more to them than his own parents ; and 
his wife no longer gives him ^ny other appellatioa than that- of 
the father of her 'child. . <- 

The profeiHon of the men is war and hunting, and the more 
a^llve fcene of their duty is the field of batde^ iOi^ the cbaie ia 
the woods. They alf0 fpear fifli, but the management of the nets 
is lef f to the women. The femaJes of this nation . aa^ in the fame 
fubordinate ftate with thofe of all other favage tribes $ but the 
feverity of their labour is much'dimrnifted by. their dtuaticttl on 
the banks of lakes and -rivers,- where .they employ canbes.-' In 
the winter, when the waters are frozen, they make their joumieii, 
which'are never of any great length, with fledges drawn by dogs; 
They are, at the fame time, fiibje^ to every kind of domeftie 
drudgery ; they drefs the leather," make the clothes and .iliot^ 
weave the nets, colleib wood, ered the tents, fcich wfiter^ andipcr*. 
form every culinary fervicc ; fo that when the duties of maternal 
care are added, it will appear that thtf life of tliefe women is an 
tinint^rupted fucceilion of toil and pain. This, indeed, is the 
fenfe they entertain of their- own fituation ; and, tinder the in£ur 
cnce of that' fen timent, they a^re. fometimes known to deftroy their 
female children, t» fave them from* the miferies which they them- 
felves have iufiFered. They alfo have a ready way, by* the ufe 
of certain fimples, of procuring abortions, which they fometimes 
ftsi^ifSi from their hatred of the father, or to fave themfclves the 
trouble which children occafion ; and, as I have been frredibly 
informed, this unnatural ad is repeated without any injury to 
•the health of the women who perpetrate it. • ■ 

The funeral- rights begin, like all otjier folemn ceremoixia]% 
with -fmoaking, and are concluded by a fes^ft. The body is dreS' 
td in the beft habiliments poiFcfTed by the deceafed, or his rela- 
tions, and' IS then depofitcdin a grave, lined with branches 5 fo/ne 
<k)meftic utenfils are placed on it, and a kind of canopy erected 
over it. During this ceremony, great lamentations are madf , 
and if the departed perlbn is very much regrettefl, the near.relai- 
tions cut off their hair, pierce the flelby part of their thighs and 
arms with arrows, knives, &c. and blacken. their faces with char- 
♦coal. If they have diftinguifhed themfclves in war, they are, 
fofnctimes ila^ on a kind of fcaffolding -, a;xd liiave bej&n ipfpf !»-* 
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^d that women, as in the Eaft, have been known to facrifice them* 
"felves to the manes of their hufbands. The whole of the proper* 
ty belonging to the departed perfon is deftroyed, and the, relation* 
take in exchange for the wearing apparel, any rags that will cov«* 
er their nakcdiiefs. The feaft beftowed on the occafion,' whick 
is, or at lea ft ufed to be, repeated anniially, is accompanied wiii 
culogiiimspri the deceafed, acd without any ads of ferocity. On 
. the tomb are carved or painti?d the fymbols of his tribe, which 
♦ 3je taken from the different animals of the country. 

Many and various are the motives wl^ich induce a . fiivage tp 
' engage iii war. To prove his dourag^, or to revenge the death df 
his relations, or fpme of his tribe, by thfc maflacre of an enemy. 
If the tribe feel themfelves called upon to . go to M^ar, the elders 
convene the peopled in order to know the g'eneral opinion. ' If it 
be for war, the chief pUbliihtt his intention to fmoke ixi the facred 
|lcm at a certain period, to which fqlemnity, meditatibu and fas* 
ting ar,c required as preparatory ceremonials, When the people 
are thus, aflembled, and the meeting fandifiedbythe cuftom of 
fmpking, the chief enlarges on the caufes whidi have called them 
together, and the ncceflity of the meafdi-cs propofed on the occ^- 
|ion, • . * 

He then invites thofe who are wrlWng to follow him, to fmokc 
put of the facred ftem, which is confideredas the token, of enrol- 
ment ; and if it |hould be the general * opinion, that* affi(iance is 
pecefTaiy, others are invited, .with great formality, to join theiA. 
Every individual who attends thefe meetings brings fomethin^ 
. with him as a token of his warlike intentions or as an objedl of 
facrificf, which, when the aflennbly diflblves, is fufpcnded ■ from 
J. poles near the place of coiirlcil. * * . 

They have frequent feafts, and particular circumllances never 

. fail to produce dicin ; fuch as a tedious illnefs, long failing, &c. 

On thefe occafions it is ufual for the perfon who meaiis to give 

the entertainment, to announce his defign on a certain 'day, of 

" opening the medicine bag and fmoking' out of his facred ftem. 

' This declaration is confidered as a facred vow that cannot be 

Jjroken. . There are alfo ftated periods,. fuch as the fprhig an'd 

' autumn, when they engage in Very long and folemn cet'emOnies. 

On thefe pccafions dogs are offered as facrificcs, and^ thofe which 

are very fat, and milk-white, are preferred. They alfo make 

large offerings of their property, whatever it may be. The fcenc 

of thefe ceremonies is in an open inclofure on the bank 'of a river 

pr lake, and in the mcft confpicuous fituation, in order that fuch. 

as are paffing along or travelliiig, may be induced to make their 

offerings. There is alio a particular cuftom among them, thnt, 

pn thefe occafions, if any of th6 tribe, or even a ftraYiger^ ihouid 

be palling by, and be in real want of any thing that is difplayed 

as an offering, he has a right to take it, fo that he replaces it with 

foroe article tliat he can fpare, though it be of far inferior value ; 

y 'IbSt to take or touch any thing wantonly -is confidered as artacri- 
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Jegioas aft, and higbly infulting to the great Mafter.pf Life, to 
Ufe their o:nrn expr^M>0/ who is th© Kacreid objeft of tfceir dt^^ 
pon. 

; Thcfc^neof prii^ate fecrifice is th^ lodge of the perfbn vAo 
performs it, Vhicfa is prepaixjd for that purpofe by rempyJn^ ev^ 
jcry thing but of it, and S^reidm^ gr<?cn branches ta eVery partj 
The fire and aftes arc M> taken aWay. A new ]icar{h is midk 
c£ frefli earth, and another fvt^ is lighted. The owner of thp 
dwelling remains ajonc iii it ; and he begins the q^reii^ony by 
spreading a pi^ce rf new clothe or a FeB-drcfed inoQ^.ikjn neat» 
ly painted, on v^hich }xe open^ his inedicii>e-bag ai?d cxppfes its 
content^;, G^(jfifn||r of vatrioi|s articles. The principal, of dxcnj is 
a kind of iiciiiire-hold god, w^^ich is ^ finall carved image about 
isigbt inches long. Its firft covering is of down, oy'^r which a 
piece of birch bark istlofely tied, »nd ihc whole is enveloped in 
feveralfolds of red and blue «loth/ This little Kgure is an obje^f 
i>£ the nioft pious regard, ^ The next article is hts war-cap, yrhich 
is decorated with the featheris and plumes of fcafce birds, beavers^ 
and eagle's claws, &c. 'There is alfo fiifpended ifrom it a quill or 
feather' for every enemy whom the owner of it has |lain in battle, 
trhe remaining contents of the bag arei a piece of Brazil tobacco, 
fcveral roots and fiinples, which are in gieat eftima^ion for theiy 
medical qualities, and a pipe. Thefe articles being all expofed, 
amdtheftemrefting upon twofcn-ks,asitniuftnot touch the ground, 
the maftcr of ti^e lodge fends for th§ perfon he mod efteertw, ^hoi • 
ilts down oppofite ^ hini ; the pipe is then filled and fixed to the 
.fteiji. \i^;pair of wooden^ pincers is providetl to put fire iii the 
pipe, and a double pointed pin, to' empty it of the remnant of to-^ 
bacco which is ^ot confumed; " This arrangment being tnadc,4he, 
men afteinble/and Ibmetimes the women are allowed to be hum- 
ble fpedators, while the moft religious awe and folemnity pervade 
the whole. The Michiniwais, or Afiiftanty takes* \ip tl^e pipe. 
lights it^ and jyrefents it to tlie officiating perfon, who receives it 
ftandmg, and holds it between both his hands. He then turns 
^ximfeif to the iEaft,and draws a few whiffs,' which he blows to 
that point. The fame ceremony he obferves to the other three 
quarters, witli his eyes directed upwards during the w^ole of it. 
He holds the ftem about the middle between the three firft fin- 
giers of both hands, and raifmg them upon a line with tiis fore- 
head he fwings ifthree times* round from the Eaft, with the fun, 
when, after pointing and balancing it in various d'lredions, he re- 
pofes it on the forks : he then niakes a fpeech to explain the defjgn 
of their being called together, which concludes with art acknowl- 
edgment for paft mercies, and a prayer for the continuance of 
them, from the Mafter of Life. He then fits down, and the whole 
company declare their approbation and thanks by uttering the 
word ifo ! with an emphatic prolongation of the la ft letter. The 
Michiniwais then takes up the pipe and holds it to the mouth of 
|he officiating perfon, who after fmoking three whifis out tf it> 
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tlfters . a ftort. praiyer, and then goes round with it, takinjr hii 
CQurfe from Eaft to Weft, to every perfpn prefent, who individu- 
ally fays fomething to him on the pccaflpn : and thus the pipe is 
g^craiTy fmQked Olit } when after turning it three or four time^ 
round W.s head^ He drops it downwards, and replaces it in its orig.'^ 
inal fituatioQ. . He then returns the company thanks for their 
attendanccy.and #ilh«s th^> ai^ well ^ the wliple tnl^^ headth. 
and langlife*^ . 

TKw fmWii^rUcs precede every matter pf great importance,i 
with more or leis ceremony, but always with equal folemmty* 
Th« uUliity of theni will appear from the following relation. 

If a chief is anjcidus to know the difpofrtipn of his people to^ 
wards him, or if Ke* <Hlhes to fettle any difference between them; 
he ariiipunces his .iDtemton of opening his mediaine-hag and fmo»- 
king in bisfacredf ftem > and no man who entertains a grudge 
againft any of the party thus aflpnibled,,can fiupk? with the fac* 
rSi ftem : as that cercmoniy diffipates all differences, and is never 
violate^, . 

No one can afold att^tiing on thefe occaRpns ; btft a pcrfoni 
fey attend and be excufed fiom^ aflrfting at the ceremonies, by 
acknowledging that he has not undergone the neceflary purifica- 
tion. ,_ T!*hc having cohabited with hi§ wif«ij or any other Women, 
vrithin twenty ^fou'r hours preceding the ceremony, renders himt 
unclean, ana, confequently, dSfqualifies him from performing 
ainypart of it* If a contra<5^ is entered into and folemnizcd by 
the ceremony of fmloking it never fails of being, faithfully fulfil- 
ied. If a p^rfon, previous to his going a journey, leaves thp fac- 
i*ed ftem as a pledge of his rellurn, noconfideration whatever will 
jrevent him from executing his- engagement.* 
. Thechicfi when he propofe^to m^iike a feafl;» fends quills, or 
Ibaall pieces of wood, as tokens of invitation to fuch as he wiflkf 
to partake of it. At ^ appointed time, the gucfts arrive, each 
bringing a difti or platter, and a knife, and take their feats on 
e9ch fide of the chief, who receives them fitting,, according to 
. their reipe<^ive ages. The pipe is then lighted, and he makes a^ 
equal divifion of every thing that is provided. While the com- 
pany, are enjoying their meal, the chi^f fhsgs, and accompanies 
his fong wrth the tamborin, or fiiiihiquoi, or rattles The gueft 
who has fttft eaten hfs portion is confidered as the moft diftin-^ 
TOffhed perfon. If tfrere "fliould be any who cannot finiili 
flie whole of then* meft, they endeavour to prevail on fbmc of 
thefrfrf^ds tp eat it for them, who are rewarded for theJraffift* 
ance with ammunition and tobacco. It is proper, al/b to remark^ 
that at thefe feafts a fmall qaantity of meat or drinkisfocrificed, 
befbre they begitl tOTat, by throwing it into ihe fire, or on the 
earth. '..-"■. 
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* It is however to be lamented, that of late there is i relaxation 
oi the dalles ovtgiHall j attached to thde fefti vals. < 
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Thefefeafts dlflFer, according to circumftances ; fomctUricseacfl 
^an's allowance is nO more than He . can difpatch in a coiipfc of 
bours. At other times the quantity is fiifEcient to fupply each of 
them with food for a week, though it muft be devoured in a daf. 
On thefe occafions it is very difficult to prOcUre fubftitutes, and • 
the whole mufl: be eaten whatever time it may require. At foijie \ 
of thefe entertainments there is a more, rational, arrarigeijfient^ 
vtrheri tW guefts are allowed to carry home with thera the fuper-' 
fluous part of their portions. Great care is always taken that jthp * 
Bones may be burned, as it wOuld be confldeted a profariatioa 
li^ere the dogs permitted to touch thenni. 

Tlie public feafts are condil(5led in the fanie niaiirierj but with 
loi;ne Additional ceremony. Several chiefs officiate at them, and 
procure the neceflary provifioris, as well asprg)are.a proper place: 
of reception for the numerous company. Here ths giiefts dit. 
cburfe upon public topics, repeat the heroic deeds of their forefa- 
thers, and excite the rifing genera tiori to follow their examiple^ 
The entertainments on thefe occafioris corlfiftr oi dried meats, as it 
would not be pradicable to drefs a fufficient quantity of frefH' 
meat for fuch a large aflembly ; though the women 'and childrea 
are excluded. 

Similai- feafts ufed to be made, at funsrats, and annually, Id 
honour of the dead ; but they have been, for foraetime, growing 
into difiife, and I HeVer had an opportunity of being prefent at 
any of them. 

The womeil, who ate forbiddeil to filter . th6 ' places facred td 
thefe fdftivals, dance and fmg around them, and fometimes beat, 
tlm^ to the mulic within them ; which forms an agreeabld* 
coiitraft. 

With refpe(5l to their divifions of time, they cbrripiite tlr^ length 
of their jourrties by the. riuniber of nights palFcd in performing 
them ; and they divide the year by the fucceffion of moons. Irt - 
this calculation, however, they stre not altdgetlier correal, as they 
cannot account for the odd days. 

The names \<rhich they give to the mopns, are defcriptive of 
^e feveral feafons. 

May . - Atheiky o Pifhtm * - f*rog-Moort* 
June -^ - Oppintt o Pifhim ... The Moon iii wliich birds 

. begin to lay their eggs. . 
July - * Aupafcea o Pifhim - - * TJie Moon when birds call 

their feathers. 
Auguft - Aupahou o PiOiIm "t^ * - 'TheMoonwhen the young 

birds begin to fly. 
September Wafkifcon o Pifhim * - TheMoonwhenthemoofe* 

i deer c»ift their horns* 

Odlober - Wifac o Pifhim - - - The Ruttlftg-Moon. 
November ThithigonPewai o Pifhim - Hoar-Frofl-Moon. 

Kufkatinayoui o Pifhim - - Icc-Moon. 
December Fawatchicananafis o Pifliim WhirlwindJtfoOL 
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gfioary - &t{iiapawa{licanum oPiihim Extreme cold Moon. ^ 
?3bruary KichiPifhim • . - - Bi^ Moon ; fomc fay, Old 

Moon. 
Inarch. - M^ckyfiie Pi(lum - ^ ,- Eagle Moon. 
April - Nifcaw o Pifibim . - - Goofe-Moon. 

- Thefe people know tjie medicinal yirtues of many herbs and 
fimples, and apply the roots of plants and die. bark of trees with 
fiicc^s. < iBut the. conjurers^ who nionopolize the medical fcience^ • 
find it neceffary to blend myftory with their art, and do not com* 
municate their knowledge. Their materiaTnedica they admin* 
ifter in the.. form of purges and clyfters,; but ,th^ remedies and 
furgical opperations are fuppofed to derive much of their effe^ 
from magic and; incantation.. When a blifter arifes in the foot 
from the froft, the, chafing of the fhoe, &c. they immediately open 
it» and apply ;the heated blade of a knife to the part, whi/ch,pain« 
ful as it may be, is found to be efficacious. A i&arp Hint, f^rve^ 
them as. a l^cet for letting blopdj, as^well ^^ for fcarification in 
bruifes and fVellings. ..For fprains, the dung of an animal ju(^ 
killed is cpiiflder^d as the beft remedy. They are very fond of 
European medicines,- thougl^ they are ignorant of their applica-^ 
tion : and tholfe articles form an inconfiderable part of the £urb^ 
pean traffic with them. », , .. , ,, ^ . . 

, Among their various fuperfticlons, they believe that the viapour 
which is feen to hover over moift and fwampy places, is the fpirit 
of fome perion lately dead.. They alio fancy another fpiritv/hichi 
appears, in the fhape of a man, upon the trees near the lodge of a 
perfon deceafed, whofe property has pot been interred with him. 
He is reprefented as. bearing a gun in his hand, and it is believed 
that he does not return to his reft, until the property that has beeni 
withheld from the grave has been/acrificed to it. 


ON Madrid; 

From Southey^s Letters^ 

Madttd^ Jan. 6, 1796; 
■, * ' • ■ 

ON Monday wet were at die Spanifli Comedy. There is a 
(lationary table fixed Where the door is on the Englifh ftage, 
and (what is a ftranger peculiarity) no money, is paid gqing in, 
but a man comes round and collects it between the ads. Between 
every z€t is a. kind of operatical farce, a piece of low and grofs 
buffiaonery, which conftantly gives the lie to their motto — " repre- 
fenting a variety of anions we recommend virtue to the people ;'* 
it is a large and inelegant theatre, prefenting to the eye only a 
mafs of tamilhed gilding. So badly was it lighted that to fee the 
company was impoffible. One of the adtrcffes, whofe hair was 
Sk)ng and curling, wore it combed naturally, without any kind of 
bandage, and I have feldom feen any head drci^ fo becoming. 

X 
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The reprefentatioa began at half paft four, and was over at eigi& 
1 have heard a curious fpecimen of wit from a Spanifli comedf/ 
During the abfence of a phyfician, his fervants prefcnbc. A pa-*- 
tient has been eating too much iare; and they order him' to takd * 
greyhound broth. 

Concerning the city and its buildings, the mannfers of die peo- 
ple, their Tertullas and their Cortejo fyftem, you wHl find enough' 
m twenty differcntf authors. What pleafes mp moft- is to fee the 
dty entirely without frfburbs r it is furrouiided by a wall* and 
the moment you get without the gates, the profpeft* b€ft)rc pre- 
fents nothing that can poffibly remind you of the vicinity of a 
metropolis. The walking is very unpleafant, as the ftreets are ndt 
paved : the general fault of the ftreets is tneir narrownefs. In 
one of them it was with difficulty th^t I kept myfelf fo near the 
Wall as to efcape being crufhed by a carriage ; a friend of M. 
had a button on his breaft torn off by a carriage in the fame 
place ; accidents muft have been* frequent here, for it is called- 
the narrow ftreet of dangers. La Calk au^ufia de hs perigios. 

This very unpleafant defeA is obfervable in all the towns we 
have pafTed through. It is eafily accounted for. AJftjChcfe towns' 
Were originally fortified, and houles were crowded together for 
fecurity within. the walls. As the houfes are generally high, this" 
Ekewife keeps them cool, by excluding the fuii j and a Spaniard 
will not think this convenience over balanced by the pfe^cnting a 
free circulation of air. The fenfes of a foreigner are immediate- 
ly offended by dirt and darknefs ; but the Spaniard does rtbt dlC- 
like the one, and he cohned^s the idea of coolnefs with the other. 
From the charge of dirt, however, Madrid muft now be acquit 
ted, and the grand ftreet, the Calle de Alcala, is one of the fineB: 
in Europe.' The Pradb (the public wallc) crofles it at the hot- - 
^tom, and it is terminated by an avenue of trees, with one of the 
city gates at the end. 

Of Spanifh beauty I have heard muclt, and fay little.* There 
is ihdeed a liquid luftre in the full black eye, that mqft powerfully 
exprelles languid tendertiefs. But it is in this exprefiion only that 
very dark eyes are beautiful : you do not diftinguifb the pupit 
from the furrounding part, and of courfe lofe all the beauty of its 
dilation and contradfion. The drefs both of men and women is 
altogether inelegant. The old Spanifh drefs was more convenieirt 
and very gracefuL They wrap the great cloaks that are now in 
fafhion in fuch a manner as to cover the lower half of the face ; 
it was on this account that the kiw was ena<^ed that inter<U^s 
round hats ; for as their great hats would hide the other half, ev- 
ery perfon .would .walk the ftreets as in a mafk. 

We are now in private lodgings, for which we pay twenty-four 

reals a dciv. The rooms are painted in the theatrical tafteof the 

country, and would be cheerfu/ if we had but a fire-place. You 

will hardly believe that, though this place is very cold in winter, 

~^" ''oanilh landlords wiH not fuffcr a chimney to be built in their 
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l^crules ! They have a proverb to exprefs the calmnefs and keen- 
iiefs g[ the air. — <* The wind will not blow out a candle, but it 
Will kill a man." I have heard that perfons who incantionflj 
expofed themfelyes to the wind before they were completely dreff^ 
«d, have 6een deprived of the ufe of their l^tibs. 

This is an unpleafant town ; the nece^aries of life are extrava- 
gantly dear ; and the comforts are. not to be procured. I hear 
ftom one who mo ft be well acquainted witli the people, that 
« there is neither friendfhip, aflfe6l:ion, or virtue among them !*• 
A woman of rank, during tjbc abfcnce of her hufcand, has been 
living at the hotel with another man I and yet fhe is received into 
every company. 1 ovght to add ftie is no^ a Spaniard, but in 
England adultery meets the infamy it deferves. 

All our early imprefljons tend to prejudice us in favour of 
Spain. The firft nbyels that we read fill us with high ideas of 
jthe grandeur and the dignity of the national charafter, and in , 
ipenifing their anions in the new world^ we almoft fancy them z 
different race from the reft of mankind, ks well from the fplendor of 
their exploits, as from the cruelties that fullied them. A little 
ibfervation f6on deftroys this favourable prepoflTeflion ; a great 
and total alteration in their exifting eftablifliments rauft tdke place 
before the dignity of the Spanifh chara<9ter can be reftored. 

In the middle ages the fupenoritj of thp Nobles was not mere- 
ly titular and external. Learning was known only in the cloifter; 
but in all accomplifhtnents, in Si coiirtefies, and in all feats of 
arms, fpom habit and faltiion the Ariftocracy poffeffed a real ad- 
vantage. The pride of anceftry was produdlive of good : want 
of opportunity might prevent the hen: of an illuftrious houfe from 
difplaying the fame heroifm that his anceftors had difplayed in the 
caufe of their country, but it was diigraceful to degenerate in 
magnificent hofpitality, and in the encouragement of whatever 
arts exifted.* '• 


* The hiftory of Spain affords one remarkable proof that a 
•long genealogy may be good for fomethiog, if the fa<3: may be 
credited. When the Mporiih king was afked why he raifed the 
feige of Xeres (1285) fo precipitately, for fear of King Sancho, 
he rg)lied, I was the firfl who enthroned the family and race of 
BarranEieda, ai^^hbnoured it with the royal title and dignity ; my 
enemy derives hti deicent from more than forty kings, whofe 
memory has great force, and in the fombat would place fear and 
dread in ine, b*t to him would fupply confidence and ftrength, 
if we ihould come to battle. ** Yo fui el primero que entronice y 
honre la familia y linage de Barrameda con titulo y mageftad 
real ; mi enemigo trae defcendencia de mas de quarenta Reye^, 
cuya.memoria tiene gran fuerza, *y en el combate a mi pnfiera 
teriior y efpanto, a el jdiera atrevimiento y esfuerzo fi llegaramp^ 
fla&manps/' Mariana.' 
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Tlie ancient Mobility of Spain were placed in circumftances 
pecuKarly adapted to form an elevation and haughtinefs bi char^ 
^der ; like the gallant Wclib, they had been driven among their* 
znountains by the invaders, but their efforts were more fortunate. 
|md they recovered t|icir country. T^iey who have ftrugled with- 
out fuccefs in the caufe of indepcndance d^rvc the applaufe of 
Pofterity, and, to the }iohour of hitman, nature, Pofterlty has al- 
ways bellowed it ; bjut the felf applaufe oiF the fuccefsfiil is not; 
very remote from arrogance, an4 this arrogance, uniting wit^ 
iSlfi natural referve pf the Spaniards, produced tEe charadlerifticj 
haughtinefs of their grandees. • 

This charadleriftip exjfts no longer, and you may form fome 
idea of what tjie Grandees pow are by a circumftance which hap- 
pened only this week. A Swifs officer in the Englifli fervice ha^ 
been for fome tiine refident at ,^adrid. It was told him that 
the Marquis of S***, a); whole houfe he was a frequent vifitori 
had faid of him in public, that he was a fpy of the Englifli miniftry 
and that no peribn ought to ^.fTociate wit|i him. •' The officer i^ 
company with the friend who had informed him, <:atled upon the 
Marquis, who received him with h{s ufual civility, and exprefled 
tis joy at feeing him. The Swifs charged him with what he 
Jiad faid. He denied it, and fubftituted other expreflions.— .It % 
true, faid he, I may have faid as that yeu were in the Englifli fer^ 
vice you muft oif co^rfe be in the tnglifli iiitereft. "Were thoft 
the expreffions the jilarciuis made iale of," faid the officer to hi$ 
informer. The informer repeated what he had heard the MarJ» 
quis fay, and the office^ immediately calle^ the Marquis' a liar, a 
Kounidre}, and 4 coward, and beat him. * The houfe was imme- 
diately iii an uproar ; the (Joors \Vere'faftene3, and the fervants 
came up with dieir knives. The Swifs,' however, placed his back 
to the wall, drew his Iword, and compelled them to open thb 
doors. The news foon got abroad, and the Marquis has beeh 
put under arreft, by the order of the Court, to prevent any feri-r 
Ous confequfences. » « . - . j ; \j • ; . . > 

We dintd the f^ime day at the Ambaffador's, in company with 
the Swifs, and went to thb Opera afterwards. My Uncle, who is 
very well acquainted with the manners of thefe countries, obferv^ 
td thfeemen doggjngus from tlie houfe. They'followed us a 
long wayj but left us at laft - after 16oking very eameftly at us. 
They might' have made a difagreeable miftake on the occafion. 
The officer remained in Madrid three days, aftd appeared every 
where in public; he then very prudently decamped* ' 

The King fet off on Monday laft 5 his retinue on this journey 
confifts of feven tlidufand perfons i and fo vain is his Mod Cath- 
olic Majefty of this parade, that he has adlually had a lift <Jf hxfe 
attendants priiited on a paper* larger than any map or chart you 
eyer faw, and given to all the Grandees in favour. Wte were ill 
feopes- of fecuring a carriage through the Marquis Yrandas's i»- 

?^^^^' '^^ ftobkman during th? war was ia difgrace, but when 
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)ac]fic principles gained the afcendancy at Court, he was recalled 
^rbm a kind of baniihmcnt at his country feat, and fent to negi>i 
fiate the' peace, which wa5 afterwards concluded by Yriarte, a 
brother of the poet, fince dead. The intelligence he giveS us Is 
trery unfavourable to men who are it! hafte. The Court will not 
te lefs than fifteen days oj^ the rp^d wi^h us ; no intered can fe- 
cure us a carriage ; and "if we can get one to fet out, it will pro^ 
bably be taken from »s on the way by foiftc of their retinue ; an<J 
f}iere is lU) accommodation at the pofados, for, independent of 
the common attendants, fix hundred people of rank were oblig- 
ed to lie in the open air the firft night ; nor can we go a diflFer- 
.ent road without doiibling j^he diftancfe ; for were we to attempt 
to enter Portugal by Ciudad Rodrigo, and the province of Tras 
OS Montes, if the rains which are daily expeded (hould overtake 
jis, the mountain tprrents would be iuipairable. . ' 
' His Majefty's title tp the crown of Corfica has been virtually 
acknowledged |ierp in a fmgular manner. A Corfican, in fomc 
.trifling quarrel concerning a 'plate at dinner, ftabbed a nian on 
Sunday bft, and took (belter in the houfe of the Englifh Ambaf- 
lador. TJieije things are common h^re: I never pafled througli 
a village without feeing three or four monumental croffes in it ? 
'jlind as ic can hardly be fuppofed that a banditti would attack in ad 
inliabited place, it is fair to conclude that thefe nionumcnts are 
for men who have been ftabbed in fome private quarrel. Their 
long knives arc very convenient. Petedion is eafily avoided in 
this country and confcience foon quieted by the lullaby of abfo- 
jUxtion ' • > 

• The old palace of Buen Retiro \s converted into a royal por- 
celain manufadlory ; the prices arc extravagantly high, but they 
have arrived to great excellence in the m;inufa<5lure. The falfe 
tafte of the. people is diTplayed in all the'vafes I faw there, 
which, though made frorfi Roman riiodcls, are all terminated by 
jporcelain flowers ! In the gardens of his Majefty, who is a great 
4portfman, and occafionally fhoots, high fc'affolds are erefted in 
iifFerent parts for his markers to ftarid upoh : here alfo he amufcs 
himfelf with a royal recreation fimilar to what boys call Bandy 
in England ; he is faid to ' play * -verf well, but as this Auguft 
Perfonage is ambitious of fame, he is apt to be very angry if he 
is beaten. Did you ever fee two boys try which could brifig the 
other on his knees by 'bending his ' fingers back ? The King of 
Spain is very fond of this amufemeht, for he is remarkably ftrong : 
a little time ago there was a Trenclirfian in great favOur witH 
him, becaufe he had ftrength enough to equal li is Majefty in all 
thefe fports, and fcnfe enough to yield to him. One day when 
fhey were thus employing thcmfelves, the King fancied his an- 
tagonift did not exert all his force : and as his pride was hurt» 
jnfifted upon it in fuch a manner that the Fi enchman was oblig- 
ed to be in carneft, and brought him to the groufld. The King 
imxnediacely ftruck him in the face 


Memhrino*$ ^ccoapt.. of . the cat-eating \t confirmed .; I wa| 
playing with one laft night, and the lady told me fhe was oblige| 
lo confine her in the boufe left tie neighbours fliould fteal an^ 

jpatit. • " '■■ . •■'■■/ 
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JPORTUGAL. 

From Seuihey^s Letters. 

EpROPEi fays Antonio de M^edo, is the beft of the tei(xt 
quarters of the globe : Spain is the beft part of Europe ': 
Portugal* is the beft part of Spain; Th^ talps of the Fortunate 
Jflands and the Elyfian Fields are ti'ot the mere fables of the po- 
ets ; they dcfcribed places that really exift, and oriy indeed gave 
ii faint defcription of Li(bon and the adjacent country. So much 
^or the beauty and pptimlfrn of Portugal. Ips great antiquity' \% 
as boldly aiferted, and as clearly proved. -^ The foundation of 
Lifbon by IJlyifes was defigned by Pope for an epifode in his 
f?rojedled epic poem, and forms the fubjei^ of the UlyfTea of Ga- 
briel Pere-ra de C^^ftro ; but this belongs to the Poets, and tempt- 
ing as is the etyniology pf Lifbon from Ulyffes, the antiquarian 
i-eje<fts it. It was founded by Elifa the eldeft fon of Java, fays 
!L*uis Marlnho de Azevedo ; he called it Elifeon, thence Elifbon^ 
JLifbon. Nothing can be plainer. ' .* r 

If however, the honour of founding the metropolis of Portugal 
be contefted between Elifa and Uly^^s, there is no controverfr 
concerning the eftabliflnnent of Setuval by Tubal. 
' One of the many excellencies of Port\\gal is its great popula- 
tion. I)o you queftion this ? Macedo tells you that Tubal at 
his death left fix ty -five tboufand defcendants. You objed to thb 
as too remote a fa;?. It contained ^^t hundred and fixty -eight 
thoufarid inhabitants in the time of Auguftus. But you want to 
know if it be populous at prefent. Hi§ proof is decifive. Blanca 
de Rocha, the wife of Rodrigo Monteiro, had fourteen childrea 
at a birth who were all baptized. Maria Marcella had feven' at 
ia birth, who all entered the church, greatly to the benefit of pop- 
ulation no doubt ! and Inez del CaJ^l de Gueday was marric^ 
feven times, and had an hundred and feven children. 

Ariftotlc obferves that the inhabitants of cold countries, and 
the Europeans, poffefs great courage, but little genius, and that 
the Afiatics have great 'genius, but little courage, the effeft of 
climate ; but as the Greeks are fituate between both, they par- 
take the qualities of both, and are confequently more perfedi than 
cither. Experience proves this more clearly than any reafoning 
can do. It is manifeft to every perfon that the Europeans are 
fuperior to the reft af the world, and that of them, they who in- 


* He wrote when Portugal was annexed to Spain. His book 
is in Spanifli, and entitled, «' Flore^ de E^ana — Excelencias de 
PortugaL" 
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fiaMt the inore tempetato regious are the more perfc^ by natare, 
as we fee the Spaniards and Itah'ans ; and it is evident that as/ 
Lifbon is fituate in the moft temperate afpeft, the influence of the 
Heavens muft neceflarily make its inhabitants moft perfedt of all^ 
both in corporeal beauty and mental excellence. So fays Luirf 
Mendes de Vafconcellos. 

There was once a Lady in Lifbon, of Aich fuperior uglineft,' 
fliat fbe was the jeft of the whole city. Mortified by the unfor- 
tunate fingularity of being ugly where all be (ides were beautifnl, 
flie prayed with unceafmg fervor to her patron Qaint, St. Vincenti^ 
$Ier prayers were heard, and fbe beheld herfelf one morning in 
tier looking glafs the moft beautiful woman in Portugal. **I fay,'* 
exclaims Macedo, " that the Saint works many fuch miracles, 
for he is much and devoutly worfhipped, his benevolence is great, 
ind power cannot be wanting in him, for he dwells in the pr©-' 
fence of God : but what convinces me is that without ibmfe iuch 
ftiiraculpus interpofitioa the Portugueze women could not pofli- 
bly be fo beautiful.'* 

Such then, according to th'ofe who muft be beft acquainted 
with them, are the excellences of the country, tbt metropolis^ 
and the inhabitants. There are likewife Nine Excellences in the 
J*ortugueze language ; and thefe, as quoted from Macedo^ are 
prefixed to the new DIftio'nary of the Academy. 
Excellence the firft. — Its great antiquity. One of the feventy- 

two languages given by God to the build- 
ers' of Babel, being brought into Portugal 
by Tubal. 
Excellence thtc fecond. — It has every quality which a language 

ought to have to be perfeA. 
Excellence the third. — ^Harmonious pronunciation of the Portiiv 

gueze language. 
Excellence the fourth. — ^^Brevity of the Portugueze language. 
Excellence the fifth. — ^Perfeft orthography of the Portugueze 

language. 
Excellence the fixth.— Aptitude of the Portugueze language to? 

any kind of ftyle. 
Excellence the feventh.— -Great fimilarity of the Portugueze lan- 
guage to the Latin. 
Excellence the eighth. — The wide extent of the country where the 

Portugueze language is fpoken. 
Excellence the ninth.— The commendation which fo many au- 
thors have beftowed upon the Portugueze 
language. 
A long proof is annexed to each of thefe propofitlons, and the 
whole fills three folio pages.. 

All this reminds me of the Efquimaux, who diftinguifh them- 
felves from the reft of mankind by the title of Men. ♦One of 


* See Major Cartwright's Journal. 
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thefe Mek faw a dried monkey m EnelanJ, and declared in tli6 
utmoft agitation that it was a, little old Efquimanx ! . ^ - 

Strip a Spaniard of all his virtues, and you make a good.ror-f 
tugueze of him, fays the Spanifl^ proverb. . One who is welj ac- 
quainted with bo^i countries, and has no prejudices in favour o^ 
cither, denies its truth 5 he fays, " add hypocrify to a Spaniard's 
▼fees, and you have the Portuguese, character." . Thefe nations 
blafphcme God, by calling each other natural enemies. Their, 
feelings are mutually boftile^ but the Spaniards defpife the Portu- 
gueze, and .the Portugueze.hatQ the Spaniards. ... 

Almoft every man in Spain fmokea; the. Pprtugueze never 
fmoke, but moft of them take ihuflF. , None p£ the Spaniards wilt 
ufe a wheel-barrow, non^ of the Portugueze: will carry a burthen : 
the one. fays it is only fit for beafts to draw carriages, the other, 
that it is only fit for beafts to carry burthen?* ^ A^^ the porters in 
LiHron are Gallegos-jan induftrious and honeft r^ce, defpifed by 
bpth nations for the very qualities that render them refpedable. 
An Englifhman at Porto wanted his fervant to carry a fmall boa; 
tp the next houfe ; the man faid he was a Portugueze, not a beaft ; 
and a£luayy walked a mile for a Gallego tp carry the box. 
.. The biftory of the prqfent war will (how with what wifdom pub- 
lic affaii*s .are condu<^ed in tl>is kingdom. , The Portugueze were' 
engaged by treaty to fumrfh the Englilh with a certain number 
of (hips, or a certain funi of money, ana the Spaniards with* 
trbpps, or moneys The money was expedleJ, but Ma'rtlnfib de 
MeUoy. the Minifter and* Secretary of Stat^, argued, that as the 
money was to be expended, it was wifer to expend it among their 
own countrymen, and difcipliv>e foldlers and failors ; the (hips 
were therefore font to Portfmouth, and troops to Roufllllon.— * 
hello's meafures were vigorous ; he refolved to place every part 
of the Portugueze dominions in a ftate of defence, recalled the 
General of one of the provinces, appointed him Commander ivk 
<^ief in Brazil, and ordered him to be ready to depart at art 
hour's notice ; but Mello was old and infirm, he was taken ilT, 
a^nd during his illnei* the party who difapproved his rneafures 
had the management, and every thing was at a (iahd. After re-»' 
tnaming three months at Li(bon, the General (aw no probability 
of departing, and he therefore fent for his furniture and wife and 
family to Li(bon. Soon after they arrived the Secretary recov- 
ered. Every thing was hurried for the expedition, and the Gen- 
eral fent his wife, family, and furniture home again. Again 
Mello was taken ill, again the preparations were fufpended, and 
again the General called his family to Li(bon. The old man re- 
covered, fent them all into the country, forwarded the prepara* 
lions, fell ill a third time and died. The meafures of tlie Gov- 
ernment have (luce been uniformly languid, and witli a ftupidity 
that almoft exceeds belief, though they'^had fent (hips to England 
and troops to Spain, they never believed them(elves at war with 
Prance, till the French took their (hips at the mouth of the riven 
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^ A nyreomeze veflel was taken by the French lOid cstrried into 
theifleof £)urbon. The Portugoeze infifted that they wex« 
not at war with France, and as the French were not quite certain^ 
diey were about to reftore the (hip, when another prize was brooght 
bi I in inarching thb they found an £ng^ newrpaper» with an 
aceoant that the Portugaeze fleet had arrived tt Portunouth. Tko 
next French veflel that arrived brov^^ the French ncwfpaper^ 
With a fift of the two and twenty nations with whom the K^ub* 
lie was at war* 


OF THE CITY OF CAIRO. 

From Nkbuhf^s Trtnxb* 

IN the courfe of the eleven lad centuries, fince the conqueft of 
£|:7pt by the Arabians, many changes have taken place in 
the neighbourhoodof Cairo, or, as it is called in the language of the 
country, Kabira. Thofe conquerors demolifhed or negle&ed the 
cities which they found fubfiding, and built others. 

At their entrance into this country, they found a city on thd 
banks of the Nile, which their writers called Mafri and which no 
doubt was the Egyptian Babylon of the Greek authors. They 
became mafters of it by the treafbn of Mokaukas. In their Mu& 
fulman zeal, abhorring to dwell in the fame city with Chriftians, 
they fettled, by degrees, in the place where their general had 
pitched his camp, and formed a city which they called Fo/iat* 
. This city, when it became the capital of Egypt, was alfo call- 
ed Mafr ; a name which it has retained even lince Cairo, origi* 
nally only a fuburb, has fupplanted it in the chara^er of capital. 
Foftat declined, as Cairo, which was founded in the 358 year of 
the Hegira, by the general of a Fatimite Caliph I. advanced. 
The remains of Foftat are known at prefentby the name oS Mafr» 
tl-^ikf old Mafr. The famous Salab ed £n embellifhed the rifuig 
city of Cairo, and inclofed it with walls. 

Cairo, in its turn, came to receive the name of Mafir. The Ea- 
remans call it Cairo, or Grand Cairo. Although fo modem, it 
is truly very large. It extends, for an hour's walk to the foot of 
the mountain Moiattanif at the diftance of half a lea^e from 
the banks of the Nile. From the top of that hill, on which ftanda 
tjie caftle, the whole city is feen. On the other (ides it is fur« 
rounded with hillocks formed by the accumulation of die dirt» 
conveyed out of th« city. They are already fo high, that the topa 
of the buildings in the city can fcarce be fcen over them from the 
banks of the Nile. . 

Cairo, although a very great chy^ is not fo populous as the ci- 
ties in Europe, of the fame extent. The capital cf Egypt con* 
tains large ponids, which, when full, have the appearance even of 
lakes* The mofques occupy large areas. In a quarter which I' 
had occa&on t9 examine prntcuhuilj^ t felled fit kage ftrcctf 
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ikidfd \rY a krge ^oe of gn»ind, laid cut in ^^il^M^CBBi 
etherwiie. I aA induced to think, that, in the other qu^rteif^ 
ace lavge unoeeiiiried fpaces of the fame feru The houfes jn 
C^ro im aot fo ht^ as m the cities of Europe* Sa fem« patit 
:tJief conM oply of one &orf, and are biiilt iif bricks ttpit t^^ 
hitn dried in the ^iu 

{ have obfenred, that travellers always err iat^xa^ting ibfi 
'fpi^ahtkm of the ciiiies of the £aft : and I maj add, that th^ ^Hr« 
rangement of the ftreets of Cairo muft make that city appear larg- 
er than it really is. In feveral quarters there are pretty long 
<u)yndst which terminate net in any^ principal ftreet ; fo that thofe 
who live at the hottora of them, can conTcrft from the back parts 
of their hottfes, yet muft walk a quarter of a league before they 
can meet. Such wyndi-ox lanes are, for the moll part, inhabited 
by artifans, who go out to work io more freqpented ftreets, and 
leave their wive^ and children at home. From this circumftanee, 
thefe are fo furprifed to fee a paffenger, that they naturaDy fup*' 
pofe, that you have loft your way and tell you that you cannot 
pafs diere. All the intercourfe is therefore through the principal 
ilreets;and thefe are very narrow; foibat, being contlnpally 
'crowded, diey wiD aatorafly occafion a jCranger to think the citjr 
'^^Uch more populous than it reaDy is, . , 

The caftje ftanding upon a fteep, iniulated rock, between tl^e 
city and mount Mokattam, was probably ereAed in the days of 
the Greeks, and might form a part of the Egyptian Babylon. It 
is at prefent parted into three divifions, which are occupied by 
the Pacha, the JanifTaries, and the AITabs. The palace, of the 
Pacha is falling into ruins, and is unworthy of being the dwellin|j 
* of the Governor of a great province* But the Turkifli Pachas 
are in general ill lodged. They know all that they are not to he 
. long in power ; suid none cares for making reparations to accom* 
modate his fucceflbr. 

The quarter of the Janniffaries is fur rounded with ftropg walls 
' ^ich are flanked with towers, and has more the appearance of 
a fortr«f&. , Thofe foldiers accordingly avail themfelves of their 
fituation in the revolutions which happen ib frequently in Egypt* 
. That body, although paid by the Sultan, are not much attached 
to their fovereign. Their principal officers have been flaTes to 
the more re^ftable inhabitants of Cairo, and are ftill more at- 
tached to their old matters than to the Sovereign of the Turkifh 
empire. When the Egyptians depofe a Pacha, the Janiflaries are 
^ commonly ready to drive him out of the palace, if he fails to fct 
off at the day fixed to him by the Beys. But the Arabs are in 
little fear of die Janiff^fies, and rob with confidence, clofe by the^ 
iquarters. 

Within this caftle are two monuments, which fb'me, both Ma- 

. hometans and Chriftians, fancifully afcribc to a patriarch ; the 

ibuntain, and palace of Jofeph. The fountain is indeed dcefv 

aud cut in the rock ; but notliing extraordinary, when it is coik 


t§trtif that th« rock is a very fefr calcareoiis ftaae*' it is ndt: 
at all comparable to the labours of the ancient IndiaQv, viho 
liave cut whole pagodas in the very hatdeft rocks. 
' The pretended palace of Jofeph, is a large buildtngi irkidrftiBi: 
retains fome precious ren:ains of its mictectt magniiicfince. Iii> 
die apartment in which a manufadhire of clothr is. at pretot.caiH. 
md on, the Walls are adorned with figures of beaut^ul Mofmc. 
work, compofed of mother of pearU precidib ftones* am! coloured. 
I^lafs. The ceilmg oi another chamber contains fioe paiatiiigs ;. 
m ibme places, the names of mod of the ancient monaxclis of 
Egypt are engraven. The caliphs of Egypt appear to baarc in* 
habited this palace ; and it is furpriiingy that the Pad^.docs^ not 
^dioofe to lodge in it. From a balcony in this buildings a petfon 
Itais a delightful view of Cairo, BnUik^ Ceefi^ auda. vaift track of 
country extending all the way to the pyr^muds* 

That valciable (luff d which the Sultan makes, an asnual pre* 
^t to the fan^uary of Mecca, is fsdnicated in this palace, I 
a(ked the diredlor of the manufa^hire, from what Jc^epfa he ftrp-^- 
pofed the fountain aAd palace to have takenf their denommatiott t. 
tit anfwered from Salah ed din^ whofe proper name was Jofeph* 
This account ieems the moi*e probable, as Cairo owes it <^er 
embellifhments to that Caliph. Near this palace are thirty largtf 
and beautiful columns of red granite ftill i^anding, but lihroofedy 
JlSlid degraded by having a parcel of wretched huts built againflf: 
them. In a path cut in the rock, and leading from one part of 
&e caflle to another, I was furprifed to obferve an eagk with a 
double head engravied upon a large fioiie^ and ftill pemdiy dif« 
cernible^ 

The fuburb El Carup^ at preftnt but thinly tnhs^tted, contains 
M, number of fuperb mof<J[ue^ which are partly fallen into rutniv 
with leveral toitibs of the ancienf^ibvereigns of this country. The 
Mahometan women rejpair in crowds to this place,, on^ pretence of 
performing their devotions, but, in reality, for the pleafiire o^ 
Walking abroad. On the other fide of the calUe, thm is alfo ar 
|;reat numbei* of ruinous mofques, and hou&s of prayer biMltover 
the tombs of rich Mahometans, and forming a ftieet three quar« 
ters of a German league in length* From the aftoniihing num- 
ber of thefe mofques and lioufes, it (hould ititm that the ancient 
fovoreigtis of , Egypt wer^ not lefs difpoifed than th^ Sultans of 
Conftaodnople, to expend money upon pious foundations. 

i'Vmong uiis multitude of mofques are fome dillinguiihed by 
(eauty and folidity of firu^ure; One of diofe, although the feat 
of an academy, w^s fo ftron|fly and (b advantageouOy fitiiaited, 
that, in particular inforredlions, batteries ufed to be raifed in it, 
and direOed againft the caftk $ for which reaibtl the gates have 
been -built up. Thofe mofques have little ornament within ; The 
f>avement is covered With mats, feldom With carpets. Nothing- 
appears on the walls but a few pafTajges c^ the Koran; written ia 
^deu letterst'and a profudon of ba(d l^psi fttf^ended horizb&i.' 
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f^f% CfdelXverfionftfibeOrieKialu 

Cofif, aal iottrimxed with oOrich eggs, zod fymt other tfilHiiff , 
ctiriofities* 

The Mottriitm k a large hofpttal for the fick and mad Thofis : 
of the Avmer dafs are not nomerousy confidenng the extent 
cftbe city. The fick were formerly provided with every thing 
^ that coold tenid to foothe their difirefs, not excepting, even, 
mtdc. From the infufficiency of the funds to fupply fo great an . 
expencet the mnfic had been retrenched, bat has been fince refto^ 
red by the chariqr of a private perfon. The defcriptions of Cai<» 
to iay much cfxhe large revenues belonging to die hpfpitali and., 
to many of the mofques. But the fame thing happens here as in ^ 
other placeM The admtniftrators of the revenues enrich them-«. 
felves at the expeace of the foundations ; fo that new bequefts 
&M»the4>ioiu are from time to time n^ceiTary, tQ prevent the^. 
from falling into utter decay. . ,j 

In this city are a great maxiyians or oquah^ as they are caHed 
in Egypt. Thefe are large and ftrong buildings confifting of 
vare«rooms and fmall chambers for the ufe of foreign merchants* - 
Here, as well as at Conftantinople, are feveral elegap^ ^o\if^Si 
vshere frefli water is diftributed gratis to pafleneers. 

The poUic baths are Very numerous. A.luiough externally 
very plam buildings, they hare handfome apartments within, pa*. . 
ved with marble, and ornamented in the fafiiion of the country. 
Several fervants att»id, each of whom has his particular taft:, ii^: 
uraitii^ u)>aa and afiifting thofe who come to bathe. Strangera 
are furprifed when thofe bathers begin to handle them, and afraid, 
of having their limbs dtilo^ated. Put ai^er being a Ut^e accui^ 
tomed to die ceremony, they find itfufficiently agreeable. 

The hirioty or ponds, formed by the waters of the Nile, whichi 
when it rifes, fills the hollows, are very common about and in 
Cairo. Thofe ponds, or rather *|narihcs, become meadowsi everj^ 4 
year after the water is evaporated. This viclflitude renders,them 
very agreeable ; And the moft confiderable perfons in the coun* 
try live upon their banks. The palaces of the great are no or« 
Baments to the city ; for nothing about them can be feen ^Ut 
the high walU that furround them. 


. pF THE DlVERSiOJIS OFTIIE ORIENTALS. 

IT may tppear trifling to defcend to a detail of the arts b| 
which a pec^le have contrived to while away t^e le^ure houn 
that hang heavy on their hands ; Yet are thefe ar^s e^pre^Ive of 
tfie chara^er and manners pf a nation. The nature of tbft 
amufements followed in any country can never b^ a matter of 
indifference to an obferver, who wiibes to fiudy the chara^er of 
its inhabitants. Beiides, what renders the amufements of the 
Sjlft peculiarly interefting, thcfc are all of an?ieu^ origin, ^4 ^ 
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•ecpri&taxiee with thexn clears up Haxnt difficulties concenung <iU 

cuftoxns. 

The climate» cu{lonis» and governmenty confpire to give the 
fnanners of the Orientals a melancholy ca(t Their fenoufne& i$ 
sncreafed by the want of focial intercour&» from which they are 
fecluded by means of that jealoufy which lenders them from ad« 
nutting one another into their houfes. They are filent» becaufe, 
when Ihttt up w|th their women, where they ha^e few topics for 
converfation, they unavoidably acquire habits of taciturnity. As 
power is confined to a few hands, and induftry oppreiTtd by Got« 
etnment, the fubjeds of the Eailem defpou naturally become 
sloomy and languid for want of employment ; and the more io, 
tor their being unacquainted with letters, or with the fine arts^ 
which afford the beft relief from the UiSum of fuch a life. The 
cxadions of Government render fortune fo precarious, as to be« 
wilder the people in endlefs ipeculations about their interefts^ and 
fo reader them more attached to bufinefs than to pleafure* 

The amufements of nations in fuch circumAances muft be ve- 
ry different from thofe of a people among whom the idle and 
opulent form z numerous clafs ; where th^ women lead the 
fafhion, and give the tone to manners and converfation, while all 
the world are obliged to bend to their whimfies and humours, 
{n £urope» sdl the pleafures of fociety ^rc marked with the foft« 
nefs and donieilic, fedentary life of Uie fez ; and men are da31f 
adopting more entirely the amufements of the women. But, in 
l^e Eaff, am^f(;xneht$ t^ke their cad more from the trania^ticHit 
of public life, and have fomething more mafculine and anftere m 
them. The i^orance of the Orient^ indeed leaves tl^esa n 
fieliih for very mfipid diverfions. 

^the evening, the great generally fliut themfelves up in thd^ 
tovni. We know not what paffes in theie folitary retreats : But* 
ms^the women oftheEaliare e^ceffively ignorant* and merelf 

S;reat children, it is very probable that the amufements of tl^ 
arem are extremely childiln* Some hints which have occafion* 
ally efcaped from huibands of nay ac^unintancc confirm m^ m^ 
ijiis opinion* 

The O/manB^ or Turks of diftindion» who are ftiU sUached t^ 
the ancient military tnftitutions of the nation, smiufe themfelves 
cjiieflywith equeftrian ezercifes. The principal inhabitants of 
C^iro meet twice a-week in a large fquare, called ^^^Mr, with ^ 

J umber of attendants op horfeba^ In this fquare t)iey play W 
rirui i which confills in running, by two and two, with, i^irrups' 
loofe, purfuing one another, and^ toiCng ftaves four feet long ^' 
tbefe uiey throw with fuch force, that if any one be not upon his. 
I^rd, be is in danger of having a leg or an an;n broken. Otb'ers,^' 
while riding at full gallop,' throw balls into a pot placed upon a 
ll^eap of land* Others, again, (hoot the bow; an exercife in fudi 
Itpute, that pillars are ere&ed in honoi^t of thofe who exhibit ex« 
tr^cnrdinary proofs of firength or dexterity in launching the arrowi* 


When the Kile Is at its grait^ heifffat, the great T^Am. 6ift^ 
divert themfelves in little boats fpleiraidlf decked out» ttpon thdF 
MirHoi in the middle of the cttf . Upoii diis occafioti, thejr re- 
gale the inhabitants with ihufie, and dften with fife^works. 

A man originally from Tripoli in Batbary infbrmfed me, that 
the Pachsc of that city ufed fometimes to ereft two fcaflFolds, with 
c6rcb ranking between thdm, and upon thefe mtniatare models of 
flup» d[ war, armed with catinohs of a fize iii prop«!htida to that of. 
tiie veflH. Thofe veflels, thus fuipended in the air, and com- 
xnanded by naval oficers, who directed the evolutions, and the * 
fire of the fniall artillery, prefcnted no Uneiitertatning reprefenta«r 
tion of a iea fight. The captain whofe vefTel firft ibffered con- 
fiderable damage was confidered as conquered. But this div^i* 
flon often ended in ferious cjuanth among the commandersi and 
was therefore abolifhed. 

The fervants of the Egyptian nc^les etercife themftlves on 
foot, in throwing, one againft another, ftaves five or fix feet long ; 
and thus learn to throw the Gerid^ when on hoifeb^ck. 'jHie com- 
mon people and peafants ditert themfelves with cudgel-playing. 
Gladiators by profeflion there afe, too, who ethibit in pttbliCi 
But (laves are their only weapons \ and a fmall cu(hi6n faftenedt 
under the left arm, ferves them as a bnckler. 

Through the villages, the young people amttle themfelvesf at 
dJverfioni much the fanle as feveraf of thofe which aite prated 
in Europe* They run, leap, play at the ball, fonfiedmes at odds 
3hd evens, and at toffing a number of ittidSl fiones into the atr^ * 
and receiving them again into the hand* 

It is natural f6r people who live in feelufion from ibciety, arid 
in fubjedion to arbitrary authority, to be fond of public fefliVals. 
Thefe are celebrated in Egypt with mtCch pomp and cereroofty» 
plartfcularly the feftival upon the departure ot the pilgrims for 
Mecca, of which feveral authors have given a defcription. The* 
other fealls befides this, are numerous : each nabfque celebrates a 
fcaft in honour of its founder ; upon otcafiori 6f which there is a 
proceffidh of pcffons of aH ranks; and the people are permitted 
t9 divert themfelves m an adjoining fquare. The Copts have 
tneir feafts, as well as the Mahometans', a:hd eontribute, by tfadr 
cerefiionies tb the general amufement. 

Thefe feftivals are fomeiimes celebrated by ttight. The ftreetf 
aire then illuminated by the blaze of refmous wood in a chafing 
difii, held up on a long pole» They ufe alfo another more lu« 
ihmoiifcs flambeau, which is a machine confiiling of divers piecei 
rf light wood, to which are hung a nurtiber of fmall lamps^ And^ 
the whole carried on a pole, as the former. When thefe Ceftivals 
ate celebrated by day, the people divert themfelves upon fwing$» 
sttd vrfth' other fimilar aniufements. 

' In Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the favourite amifertient of perv • 
SoUxi in any degree above the Very loweft dafles, is, to ffcnd 


dc^wnt 9f a nuin mhQ £1^ |H>HW j^. i^; 

fT^njng id a puttie cpffee-hoafe, where ^ey hear mttficiaiis« (u^ 
«rs, and t^c-tellers, who frequent thofe houfes in order to cani a 
triille by the exercife pf their refpefkivc arts. In thofe plac9$ 9f 
public amufement, the Orientals iz^intain a profound filen^e^ and 
often fit whole evcnii^s without uttering a lyord. They prefer 
COnverfing with their pipe ; and its narcotic fumes feem very ^t 
to allay the ferment of their boiling blood. Without recurnair 
to a phyfical reafon, it would be hard to account for the gcner^ 
.reU(h which thefe people have for tobacco : by fmoaking, they 
divert the fpleen and langaor which bang about them, and brinip 
ihexnfelyes, in a flight desrree» into the fame ftatc of fpirits whi(£ 
^e opium-eaters obtain frojn that drug. Tobacco ferves them 
inftead of (Irong liquors, w!)ich they are forbidden to ufe. 

This fpj^dnefs for tQbaccp has rendered them very nice,.wii3i 
reipe<ft to the form and materials of their pipes. Thofe ufed hj 
Jthe common people^ have the bok pf burpt claj, with a reedfdr 
a ftajk. Peribns of condition have their pipes made of iome 
more precious matter, and more orpamented. They coyer the 
ftalk with a piece of cloth which they wet, when the heat is excef- 
iive, in order to cool the fmote, as they inhale it. Qv'er great 
part of Afia, the Perfian pipe is ufed, which by paffing the fmoke 
through water, renders it milder, and more agreeable to thofe 
who fwallow it. In £gypt» the Per^an pipe is nothing but a co- 
coa nutihell, half filled with water, with two ftalks, one commu^H 
nicating with the bole, the other enuring the mouth pf the per- 
fon who fmokes. Kerim-Kan, the prefent Schab in the fouth of 
Perfia, feems to didinguifh himfelf at this amufement ; for the 
pipe that is moft in fafhion, is called, after him, a Kerim-Kan, 

Smoking with the Perfian pipe ferves to warm a perfon upon 
T>ccafion, as well as to amufe. The fmoke inhaled frtwn itenteri 
the lungs, and thus communicates thiough the whole body agen- 
de heat. In a voyage upon the Euphrates, which I performed 
in winter, the boatmen were often obliged to go into the water, to 
fet the boat a-flo^t. As they durft not drink brandy to fave them- 
fclves from fuffering by the cold, I could not do them a greater 
|>leafure, than by giving them a pipe of tobacco in this way. 
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CURIOSITIES. 


ACCOUNT OF A MAN WHO LIVED UPON LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF RAW FLESH. 

^ a ifHkr fr9m Dr. John^on$9 dmmjffioMr afjifk cmd wamdtd 

Seammt t9 Or* Blant. 

MV MAR SIR, 'Somerfet Placey 03. 28, 1799. 

HAVING in Aijguft and. September lad been engaged in a 
tour of public duty, for the purpofe of felci^Ing from amoi^ 
tiu; prifoncrs of war fuch men aS| ficm their infirmkiest were &t 


1^6 Accou/St 9fa man ^ho EveJ upon ravjfiejo* 

«l>je^s forbeirtg releafed without equivalent,! heard, upon mjr am* 
▼alat Liverpool,an account of one of thefe prifoners being endowed 
with an appetite and digeftion fb far beyond any thing that had 
^crer occurred to me, eimer in rtq obfervation, reading, or by rfr* 
jport, that I was defirous of afcertaining the particulars of it br 
ocular proof, or undeniable teftimony. Dr. Cochrane, fellow m 
the college of phyficians at Edinburgh, and our medical agent at 
Liverpool, is fortunately a gentleman upon whofe fidelity and 
scctiracy I could perfe<aly depend ; and I requefted him to ixi- 
Itttute an enquiry upon this fubje^ during my (lay at that place. 
I enelofe you an attefted copy of the refult of this ; and as it ma^ 
jyrobably appearto you, as it did to me, a document containing; 
£ids extremely interefting, both in a natural and medical y\v^% 
I will beg you to procure its infcrtion in fome relpedable periodi* 
cal work. 

Some farther points of inquiry concerning this extraordinary 
j^rfbn having occurred to me fince my arrival in town, I fent 
tfiem in the form of queries to Dr. Cochrane, who has obligingly 
returned Citlsfad^ory anfwets. Thelc I (end along with the above- 
mentioned attefted ftatement, to which I beg you to fubjoin fuch 
reflections as may occur to you on this fubjed. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your mod obedient bumble fenrant, 

J. Johnstone* 
To Gilbert Btane, M. 2>. F. R. Si 

and one of the Commtjlioners,. 

offick and wounded Seamen^ 

Ckari.£s Domery, a native of Benche, on the frontiers of Pa> 
land, aged twenty-one, was brought to the prifon of Liverpool in 
Febuanr, 1799, having been a foldier in the French fervice, on 
hoard the Hoche, captured by the fquadron under the command 
of Sir J. B. Warren off Ireland. 

He is one of nine brothers, who, with their father, have been 
remarkable for the voracioufnefs of their appetites* They were 
all placed early in the army ; and the peculiar craving for food 
in this youn^ man began at thirteen years of age. 

He was allowed two rations in the army, and by his earnings^ 
or the indulgence of his comrades, procured an. additional fupply* 

When in the camp, if bread or meat were fcarce, he made up 
the deficiency b^ eating four or five pounds c^grafs daily ; and 
in one year devoured 174 cats (not their (kins) dead or alive ! 
and^ fays he had feveral coiifli^ls in die ad of deftroying them, by 
feeling the effe^^s of their torments on his face and hands : fome- 
ttmes he killed them before eating, but uriien vei^ huagrf t did not 
wait to perform this humane office ! 

Dogs and rats equally fuffercd from his mercilefs Jaws ; and» 
ymuch pinched by famine, the entrails of animals indifcrimtoate* 
If became his prey. The above fads aie atte(ted by Picard^ % 
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jtccouni of a man who hved upon ratoJUJh^ f 77 

J«fpe6table man, who was his comrade in the fame regJmcnt, on 
board the Hoche, and is now prefent — ^:ind who aflures me he 
has often feen him feed on thofe animals. 

Whqn the (hip, on board of which he was, had furrendered^ 
after an obftinate adlion, finding himfelf, as ufual hungry, and 
nothiiig cliie in his way but a man's leg (which was (hot off) ly- 
ing before him, he attacked it greedily, and was feeding heartily, 
when a failor fnatched it from him, and threw it over board.' 

Since he came to this prifon, he has eat one dead cat and about 
twenty rats. But what he delights moft in is raw meat, beef or 
Jnutton, of which, though plentifully fupplied (by eating the ra- 
tions of ten men daily*) he complains he has not the fame quan- 
tity, tlor indulged in eating fo much as he ufed to do^ when ia 
France*, 

. He often devours a bullock's liver raw, three pounds of can- 
dles, and a few pounds of raw beef, in one day, without lading; 
bread or vegetables, wafliing it down with water, if his allowance 
bf beer is expended. 

His fubfiilence at prefent, iridepehdent of his oWn rations, arifes 
from the generofity of the prifoners, who give him a (h ire of their 
allowance.T^Nor is his ftomach confined, to meat ; for when in 
the hofpital, where fonie of the patients refufed to take their med- 
icines, Ddmery had no objedlioii td perform this for them ; his 
ftomach never rejedted any thing, as he nevei: vomits, whatever 
be the contents, or however large*. 

. Wifhing fairly to try how much he could eac in one day — on 
the 17th of September^ 17995 at 4 o'clock in the morning, he 
breakfafted on four pounds of raw cow's udder ; at half palt 
nine, in prefence of Dr. Jphnftone, commifiioner of fick andt 
wounded feamen. Admiral Qhild and his Son, Mr. Fofter, agent 
for prifoners, and feveral refpedlable gentlemen, he exhibited his 
power as follows :ii— There was fet before him five pounds of raw 
beef, and twelve candles of a pound weight, and one bottle of 
pdrter ; thefe he finiflied by half paft ten o'clock; At one o'clock 
there Was again pilt before him five pounds of beef and one pound 
of candles, with three bottles of porter ; at which time he was 
locked up in the room j and fentries placed at the windows to pre- 
vent hiis throwing dway any of his provifions. At two o'clock, 
when I again faw him, with two friends, he had nearly finifhed 
the whole of the candles, and a great part of the beef, i)Ut ha(i 
neither evacuation by vomiting, ftool, or urine ; hislkin was cool, 
and pulf^ regular, and in good fpirits. At a quarter paft £1%^ 
when he was to be returned to his prifon, he had devoured the 
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^ The French prifoners of war were at this time maintained at 
the expence of their own nation, and were each allowed the fol- 
lowing daily ration : — ^Twenty-fix ounces of bread, half a pound 
•f ereens, two ounces of butter, or fix ounces of cheefe. 
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whole, and declared he could have eat more ; but from the prf* 
foners without, telling him we wiflied to make fome experiment 
on him, he began to be alarmed. It is alio to be obferved, that 
the day was hot, and not having his ufual exercife in the yard, it 
may be prefuraed he would otherwife had a better appetite. On 
recapitulating the whole confumption of this day, it (lands thus :^ 

Raw cow's udder - - 4 lb. 

Raw beef - - - - 10 

CandleS' - - - . - 2 

Total 16 lb, 

Befides five bottles of porter. 

The eagerneis with which he attacks his beef, when his flom- 
ach is not gorged, refembles the voracity of a hungry wolf tear* 
mg off and fwallowing peices with canine greedinefs. When his 
throat is dry from continued exercife, he lubricates it by drip- 
ping the greafe oflFthe candles between his teeth, which he gener- 
ally finiflies at three mouthfuk, and wrapping the wick like a ball, 
ftring and all, fends ft after in a fwallow. He can, when no' 
choice is left, make fhift to dine on imraenfe qnantities of raw 
potatoes or turnips ; but froi» choice, would never de&re to taile 
bread or vegetables. 

He is in every feipe6l healthy, his tongue clean, and his eyes 
lively. 

After he went to the prifon, he danced, fmoked his pipe, and 
drank a bottle of porter ; and, by foiir the next morning, he 
awoke with his ufual ravenous appetite, which he quired by a- 
few pounds of raw beef. 

He is fix feet three inches high^ pale complexion, grey eyes^ 
long brown hair, well made but thin, his- countenance rather 
pleafant, and is good tempered. 

The above is written from his own mouth, in the prcfcnce o^- 
and atteftcd by — 

Deftauban, French furgeon ; 
Le Fournier, fteward of the hofpital ;- 
Revet, commifFaire de la prifon ; 
Le Flem, foldat de la fer demi brigade. 
Thomas Cochrane, M. D. infpe<5lor and furgedh of the pri< 
fon, and agent, &c. for fick arid wounded feamen. 
LiverpoolySepU ^yi'jgg, 

(A true copy*) 
John Bynion, clerk in the office for ficfc and wounded feamen.^ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

I ft. What are the circumftances of his fleep and perfpiration ? 

He gets to bed at eight o'clock at night, immediately after 
which he b^ins to fweat. and that fo profufely, as to be obliged 
to throw off his fhirt. He feels extremely hot, and in an houi* 
or two after goes to fleep, which lafts untill one in tlie morning* 
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^tcr vWch he always feels himfelf bungry, even though he had 
Slain down with a full (lomach. He then eats bread or beef, or 
whatever providon he may have referved through the day \ and 
if he has none, he beguiles tlie time in fmoking tobacco. About 
two o'clock he goes to flcep again, and awakes again at five or 
-fix in the morning in a violent perfpiration, with great heat. 
This quits him on getting up ; and when he has laid in a frefli 
cargo of raw meat (to ufe his own expreflion) he feels his body 
in a good ftate. He fweats while he is eating ; and it is proba- 
bly owing to this conftant propenfity to exhalation from the fur-. 
Ace of the body, that his (kin is commonly found to be cool. 

2d. What is his heat by the thermometer ? 

I have rften tried it, and found it to be of the ftandard tem- 
perature of the huipan body. His pulfe is now eighty-four — ^full 
^nd regular. 

^^. Can this ravenous appetite be traced higher than his father * 

He knows nothing of his anceftors beyond his father. When 
:he left the country, eleven years ago, his father was alive, aged 
about fifty— a tallftout man, always healthy, and can rememljer 
he was a great eater, but was too young to remember the quan- 
tity, but that he eat his meat half boiled. He does not recolle<Et 
that either himfelf or his brothers had any ailment, excepting the 
fmall-pox, which ended favourably with them all — ^he was then 
an infant ;' his face is perfedly fmooth. 

4th. Is his mufcular ftrength greater or lefs than that of other 
men at his time of life \ 

" Though his mufcles are pretty firm, I do not tliink they are fo, 
full orfo pliynp as tliofe of other men. He has, however, by 
his own declaration, carried a load of three hundred weight of 
flour in France, and marched fourteen leagues in a day. 

5th. Is he dull or intelligent ? 

He can neitlier read nor write, but is very intelligent and con- 
verfable, and can give a diftind: and confident anfvver to any quef- 
tion put to him. 1 have put a variety at different times, and in 
different (hapes, tending to throw all the light poffible on his hif- 
tory, and never found that he varied j fo that I am inclined to 
believe that he adheres to truth. 

6th. Under what cixcumftances did his voracious difpofulon 

firftcomeon? ^ y ci a 

It came on at the age of thirteen, as has been already Itated. 
He was then In the fervice of Pruffia, at the fiege of Thionville : 
They were at tjiat time much ftraltened for provlfions, and as he 
found this did not fuit him, he deferted Into the town. He was 
conduced to the French general, who prefented him wjth a large 
melon, which he dsvoured, rind and all, and then an rmmenfe 
quantity and variety of other fpecies of food, to tlie great enter- 
tainrncnt of tliat officer and his fuite. From that time he has 
■ preferred raw to dreffed meat \^ and when he eats a moderate 
quantity of what has been either roafted or boiled, he throws i; 
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up immediately. What is dated above, therefore, refpcdmg hU 
never vomiting, is not to be underftood literally, but imports" 
merely that thofe things which are moft naiifebus to others had 
no effedl upon his ftomach. ' ' 

There is nothing farther to remark, but that fmce the attefted 
narrative was drawn up he has repeatedly indulged himfelf In the 
cruel repafts before ddfcribed, devouring the ^hole animal, ex- 
cept the fkiii, bones, and bowels ; but this has been put a (lap td, 
on account of the fcandal which it juftly excited. - ' 

In confidering this cafe, it feems to afford fome matters for re- 
fleflibn, which are hot only obj efts of cOrifiderable novelty and 
curiofity, but interefting and important j by thro'^ing Tight on the 
prbcefs by which the food is digefted and difpofed of.' '■ -' 
• Monftrofity and difeafe, whether in the ftrudnre of parts, or in 
the fundions and appetites, illuftrate parts of the animal econo- 
nay, by exhibiting them in certain relations in which they are not 
to be met with in the common courfe of nature. The power of 
the ftomach, in fo quickly diffolving, aflimilatiiig^ and difpofing of 
the aliment in ordinary cafes, muft ftrike every refledling perfott 
with wonder ; but the hiftory of this cafe affords a morepalpablc 
proof, and more clear conception of thefe proceffes, juft as objedl's 
of fight become more fenfible and ftrikingwhen viewed by *^* 
inagnifying glafs, or when exhibited on a larger fcale. • ' 

The fa<5ls here fet forth tend alfo to place in a ftfonger light 
the^reat importance of the difcharge by the fkin, and to prove 
that it is by this outlet, more than by the bowels, that the recr<- 
inentious parts of the aliment are evacuated ; that there is an ad- 
mirable co-operation eftablifiied between the fkin an^ the ftomach, 
by means of that confent of parts fo obfervable, and fo neceffary 
to the other fun<^ions of the animal economy ; and, that the pu»- 
pofe of aliment is not merely to adminifter to the growth and re- • 
pair of the body, 6ut by its bulk and peculiar ftimulus to raaintaiq • 
Jhe play of the organs effential to life. . • . . . ri 



CURIOUS MEMOIRS OF A PARISH CLERK, 

BY THE CELEBRATED DEAN SWIFT. 

flpctraSid from the new edition of his *worhs juji puhJl/hed hy Mr, jfobn 

'Nichols* ' - - 

ADVERTISEMENT.' 

The original of the following extraordinary treatise confifted of 
two largevolumes in folio, which might juftly be entitled, "The 
Importance of a man to himfelf ;" but, as it can be of very- 
little ufe to any body befides, I have contented niyfelf to give 
only this fhort abftrad of it; as a tafte of the true fpirit of me^ 
xnoir-writei s. . . ^. :•* 
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IN the name of the Lord. Amen. I, F. P. by the grace of. 
God, clerk of this parifh, writeth this Hiftdry. 
'''' Ever fince I arrived at the age of difcretion, I had a call to 
take upon me the fun<aion of a parifli clerk : and to that end, \i 
Jfeemed unto me meet and profitable to aflbciate myfelf with thi^ 
pariih-clerks of this land — ^fuch, I inean, as were right worthy in 
their calling, men of a clear and fweet voice, and of becoming 
J^ravity. ' 

:' Now it came to pafs, that I was born in the year of our Lord, 
jinno Domini^ 1 655, the year wherein our worthy benefactor cfquire 
Bret did add one bell to the ring of this parifh. So that it hath 
been wittily faid, that ^' one and the fame day did give to this 
9ur church two rare gifts— its grqat bell and its clerk." 
' Even when I was at fchool, my miftrcfs did ever extol me a- 
boye the reft of the youth, m that I had a laudable voice. And 
It was fardiermore obferved, that I took a kindly affedlion iihto 
that black letter in which our Bibles are printed. Yea, often did 
I exercife myfelf in finging godly ballads, fuch as the Lady and 
Death, the Children in the Wood, and Chevy chace ; and not like 
other childrm, in lewd and trivial ditties, ' " Moreover, while I was 
a boy, I always adventured to lead the pfalm next after mafter 
William Harris, my predecsflbr,' who (it muft be confeffed, to the 
glory of God) was a mod excellent parifh-clerk in that his day. 
) Yet be it acknowledged, that at' the age of fixteen I became a 
company keeper, being led into idle cbnverfation by my extraor- 
dinary love to ringing ; infomuch that in a (hort time I was ac- 
quainted with every iet of bells in the whole country : neither 
^ould I be prevailed upon to abfent myfelf from wakes, being 
tailed thereunto by the harmony of the fteeple. While I was ia 
thefe focieties, I gave myfelf up to unfpiritual paftimes, fu^h as, 
wreftlin^, dancing, and cudgel-play ing ; fo that I often returned 
to my father's houfe with a brokei> pate. ' I had niy bead broken 
at Milton by Thomas Wyat, as we played a bout or two for a 
hat that was edged with filver galloon ; but in the year following 
I broke the head of Henry Stubbs, and obtained a hat not inferior 
to the former. * At Yelverton I encountered George Cummins, 
"weaver, and behold, my head was broken a fecond time ! — At 
the wake of Waybrook I engaged William Simkins, tanner, when 
lo, thus was my head broken a third time, and much blood trick- 
led therefrom ! But I adminiRered to my comfort, faying within 
myfelf, " what man is there, howfoever dextrous in any craft, who 
is for aye on his guard ?" A week after I had a bafe-born child 
laid unto me — ^for in the days of my youth I was looked upon as 
a follower of venereal phantafies ; Thus was I led into fin by the 
comelinefs of Sufannah Smith, who firft tempted me, and then 
jput me to ftiame — ^for indeed fhe was a maiden of a feducing eye 
and pleafant feature. I humbled myfelf before the juftice, I ac- 
knowledged my crime to our curate, and;^to do away mine offen- 
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xies and make her fome atonement, was joined to her in hofjl 
wedlock on the fabbath-day following. 

How often do tho«€ things which feem unto us misfortunes, rc^ 
dound to our advantage j for the mintfter (who had long looked^ 
on Sufannah as the raoft lovely of his parifkioners) liked fo weHf 
of my demeanor, that he recommended me to the houoiir of bein^ 
Jiis clerk, which was then become vacant by the deceafe of good 
xnafter William Harris. 

No fooner was 1 ele<Sfced into mine office, but I laid afide the 
powdered gallantries of my youth, and became a new man. I 
ionfidered myfelf as in fome wife of ecclefiadical dignity, fincc by 
wearing a band (which is no fmi^ill part of the ornament of our 
rlergy) J might not unworthily be deemed, as it were, a flired of. 
slie linen veftment of Aaron. • ' 

Thou may* ft conceive, O reader, with what conceni I perceive'dL 
the eyes of the congregation fixed upon me when I firft took my* 
place at the feet of the prieft. When I raifed the pfalm, how did. 
jny voice quaver for fear 1 and when I arrayed the ftioulders of 
the minifter with the fufplice, how did my joints tremble under 
jne I I faid within ^nyfelf, " Remember, Paul, tliou ftandeft be- 
fore men of high worfhip, the wife Mr. juftice Freeman, the grdvo 
Mr. juftice Tiiomfon,*the good Lady Jones, and the two virtuous 
gentlewomen her daughters ; nay, the great Sir Thomas Truby, 
Jtnight and baronet, and my younger matter the efquire, who * 
ihall one day be lord of this manoiv' Kotwithftanding which, 
it was my good hap to acquit ra^'felf to the good liking of the whole 
congregation — but the Lord forbid I fhould glory therein ! 

I was determined to reform the manifold corruptions and abu-* 
fes which had crept into the church. 

Firft, I was efpecially fevcre in whipping forth dogs from the 
temple, excepting the lap-dog of the good widow Howard, a 
foher dog which yelped not, neither was there offence in hi^ 
aiiouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to morofenel^ (tliough fore againfl: 
iny heart) unto poor babes, in tearing from them half-eaten ap- 
ples which they priyily munched at church : but verily iLpitied 
jne, for I remembered the days of my youtli. 

Thirdly, With the fweat of my own hands I did make plain 
and fmooth the dogs ears throughout our great Bible. 

Fourthly, the pews and benches, which were formerly fwept 
fcut once in three years, 1 caiifed every Saturday to be fwept witli 
:a befom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and laftly, I caufed the furplice to be neatly darned^ 
waihed, and laid in frefti lavender, yea, and foraetimes tO|be fprin- 
Iclcd with rofe -water ; and I had great laud and praife from all 
the neighbouring clergy, forafmuch as no parilh kept the minifter. 
ill cleaner linen. 

Shoes, faith he, did I make (and, if entreated, mend) witU 
good approbation ; |aces alfo did I Ihave, and I clipped the hair- 
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Chirtirgery alfo I pradlifed tn the worniing of dogs ; But toT)leedP 
adTentiircd I not, except the poor. Upon this my two-fold pro- 
feffion there pafled among men a merry tale, deledlable enough 
to be rehearfed ; ho\r that being overtaken in liquor one Satur- 
day evening, I fliaved the pried with Spanifh blacking, for fhoer 
inftead of waf!ihall, and with lamblack powdered his peruke. 
Bnt thefe were fayings of men, delighting in their own conceits 
more than in the truth — for it is well known that great was my 
fkill in thefe my crafts ; yea, I once had the honour of trimming^ 
Sir Thomas himfelf without fetchin^ij blood*. Farthermore I was 
fought unto geld the Lady Fratices her fpaniel, which was won^t 
to go aftray : he was called Toby, that is to fay, Tobias, And 
thirdly, I was entmfted with a gorgeous pair offlioesof thefaid- 
lady to fet a heel-piece thereon ; and I received fuch therefore, 
that it was faid all over the parifii, I fhould be recommended un- 
to the king to mend fhoes for his raajefty — ^whom God preferve i 
Amen. . . 

That the fhame of women may not en^fure, I ^ak not of 
bailards ; neither will I name the mothers, although thereby I 
might delight many grave women of the partfh : even her wh© 
hath done penance in the fheet will I not mention, forafmuch as 
the church hath been witnefs of her difgrace : let the father, w}w» 
hath made due compofition with the church- wardens to conceal 
hrs infirmity, reft in peace ; my pen fliall not bewray him, for I 
alfo have finned. 

Now was the long expefted time arrived, when the pfalms of King 
David (houM be hymned unto the fame tunes to which he play- 
ed them upon his harp ; fo was I inforixied by my finging-miiA 
ter a man right cunning in pfalmody. Now was our over-abun- 
dant quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof was infti- 
tuted the fol-fa, in fuch guife as is fung in his majefty's chapeL 
We had London finging-mafters fent into every parifh, like unto 
excifemen ; and I alfo was ordained to adjoin myfelf unto them, 
though an unworthy difciple, in order to inftnift my fellow par- 
ifhioners in' this new manner of worlhip. What though they 
accufed me of humming through the noftril as a fackbut, yet 
would I not forego that harmony — It having been agreed by the 
worthy parilh-clerks. of London ftill to preferve the fame. I tu- 
tored the young men and maidens to tune their voices as it were 
a pfaltry, and the church on the Sunday was filled with thefe ; 
new hallelujahs. 

We are now (fays he) arrived at thjft celebrated y^ar in which 
the church of England was tried in the perfon of Dr. Sacheverell. 
I had ever the intercft of our high chyrch aft heart, neither would 
I at any feafon mingle myfelf in the focieties of fanatics, whom 
i from my infancy abhorred nK>re than the heathen or gentile. 
It was in thefe days I bethought myfelf that much proSt mighc 
accrue unto our parifli, and even unto the nation, could there be 
aiTembkd together a number of chofen m^n o£ the right fpiri^ 
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who might argue, refine, and define, upon high and great m^ 
ters. Unto this purpofe I did inftitute a weekly affembly of di- 
vers worthy men, at tlie Rofe and Crowi alehoufe, over whom, 
luyfelf (though unworthy) did prefide. Yea, \ did read to them 
the Poft-boy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of Mr. Dyer,' 
upon which we communed afterward among ourfelves. 

Our focicty was compofed of the following perfons :. Robert 
Jenkins, farrier j Amos Turner, collar-maker. ; George Pilcockv 
late excifeman ; and myfelf. Firft of the firft, Robert Jenkins : - 

He was a man of bright parts and (hrewd conceit, for he never 
flioed a horfe of a whig or a fanatic, but he lamed him forely. 

Amos Turner, a worthy perfon, rightly efteemed among usf 
for his fuffcrings, in that he had been honoured in the docks for 
wearing an oaken bough. 

George Pilcocks, a fufFerer alfo ; of zealous and laudable free- 
dom of fpeech,' inlbmuch that his occupation had been takea 
from him. , ^ 

Thomas White, of good repute likewife, for that hi^ uncle by 
the mother's fide had formerly b^en fervitor,at Maudlin college, 
where the glorious Sacheverell was educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the pariih upon thefe our weekly 
touncHs. In a fbort fpace the minifter came among; us 5 he fpake 
concerning us and our councils to a multitude of other minifters 
at the vifitation, and they fpake thereof unto the minifters atXon- 
don, fo that even the bifhops heard and marvelled thereat. More- 
over, Sir Thomas, member of parliament, fpake of the fame unto 
other members of parliament, who fpake thereof unto the peers 
of the realm. Lo I thus did our councils enter into the hearts 
of our generals and our law-givers ; and from henceforth, event 
as we devifed, thus did they. 

In the church-yard I read this epitaph, faid to be written hf 
lumfelfi 

O reader, if that thou canft read. 

Look down upon this ftone ; 
Do all we can, death is a man 
That never fpareth none. 


Httm 


PRETERNATURAL OPERATION OF THE SENSES. 

IpATHER Paul Sarpi, a perfon of fiugular qualifications anJ 
profound learning, had all his fenfes fo vivacious and fpright* 
ly, as few other men were blefled with. His tafte was fo perfeft, 
that he was able to difcern almoft infenfible things : But in com- 
pound meats, it was a wonder how quickly he could diftinguifh 
what was beneficial, from what was dangerous, and thereby pre- 
vented the attempts of his enemies to poifon him, and preferved 
himfclf to a very old age, being feventy and one wbea he died^ 
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*?-Sfr Keaehw'Drgby fays, Uiat it is the caftQinof fomehist* 
mitd that abide m the deferts, by thajr fmell aoid tafte, to infor^ 
tllemfi^hres> whether the herbs, frufes and toots, they lacet-withs^. 
in thoft IbKtary and unfreqttented places, be proper for thorn to 
fted dn Or not, and accordingly eat or refuse th»i|i. 

C^rdanus imports, that he knew Augultas ^t}^%X^%. an emi-* 
fieiit- patrician of their city, whofe fnaeU » was very good, but he. 
had no tafte at all. He could fmell ginger, peppbr^ or cloves, 
but could not tafte them, or difcetti- dbeit; potential h^at» and fo 
of other thlngSi . 

L^za^us, cOOlYnonly called the Ol^fs-e^ktcr, wis well knowa to 
dU In Venice and Ferrara. . He never had any taftct or knew* 
Tdhat ft was, could not dlfcem between fweet and fpur, fre/h atuci 
falt> infipid and bitter; but all things, whether glafs,. ftones^ 
woed> coal^ linen or woolen cloth, t;dlow» candl<^ ox the dung 
fll^ aiiiihals, came all alike to him ; he found doither pleaTure nor 
offence in eating. When he was dead, Columbus opeped him, 
and found that the fourth conjugation of nexves, which in other 
men (for their tafte fake) is extended long, in this maQ did not 
beiid ftfetf towards the palate ortonguei' but wa9 tD(me4 back to 
thehinder part of the head, . - x . 

Meeting xafually fays Mr. Boyle» with the defcryedly fampus 
Dr. Finch, extraordinary anatoonft to the Duk^ of Tuicany,' he 
ttylil me of a great rarity he had &cn at Maeftricb in thie Low 
Countries :' A man that could difbem coloor$ by the touch of his 
finger, but could n6t do* it unle& he was fafting ; vSj quantity 
of drtnk taking 'from hitn that ezqui£teneis of tottchf ^hich is re« 
quifite to fo' nice a feftiktion,. • 

• It is credibly reported of count Mansfield, thatthqug^ he was 
blind of both his eyes, yet by^ his touch only, be cOiiXld .diftiagaifli 
between black and white, and name them in their proper colours^ 
which was the one, and which was. the other, ^mhOut ever being 
ttiiftaken. 

• A certain yOttng man, &ys Bartholmusy had totally loft hif 
lifnfes of tafting and feeing) nor was he at any tiffid an hungry* 
yet eat as other men do to fuftain l^fe, but radvt out of cuftom 
than neeeHky. He could not walk but upba crutches, and tht 
reaibn of it was, he did not know where his &et i^rore, or whether 
he had any or not. 

• That exceUem Lkhptomift, Mr. Hlllier, aitquaints uS| &ys Mn 
Boyle, that among other infirm people, that were feet to bt cuph 
e^ in a great hofpital wherein he. was employed as a furgeon, a 
fnaid of about eighteen or nineteen years of age, had £0 iitterl]^ 
loft |he lenfe of &ling in all the external parts of her body, that 
fevere trials of ptnching and burning were employed but to n<> 
purpofe; for (he was as unconcerned at them, as if they had 
been tried upon wood, ftone, or a dead body* Having thus re* 
mained a long time in the hofpital, without any fymptom of a* 
mendmenti or ^ope of cure, Sn Harvey mpon the ftnmg«nefi 
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eFAt accident, and to fatisfy his cariofity'> fometlmes mzSs lH^ 
a vifit, and fufpefting her diftempcr to be uterine, and cuitaWc 
only by hymeneal cxercifes, he advifed her parents, who were of 
good fubftance (and did not fend her thither out of poverty) t^ 
take her home, and provide her a hu(band ; they followed the 
do^or*s advice» asid were not long before they dtipofed of her in 
marriage, which in effect was her perfed cure^ as the do^r had^ 
prognofticated. « 

The nainber of teeth are thhty-two, and when they exceed, 
that number, they are accounted preternatural, and when dicy? 
come ftort of tt, Nature is faid to be defeftive, Columbus iaf s» 
he faw one over in a certain nobkraan. Some have but twenty-: 
dght, which is thought to be the loweft, and yet the fame auth^n 
obferved, that cardinal Nicholas Ardinghdlus had only twenty*' 
Gx in his n)oudk, and yet had never loH any as hi mielf related.- 

Pynhus, king of Epirus, had no teeth in his upper jaw, tha^ 
is to fay, not dmrngaiihable one from anetheri as in other peopkr 
but only one mtire bone polTeiSng his gums, notched a little Oo« 
the top, wherethe teeth in other jnen are divided,. 

It is credibty reported that Louis XIIL king of France, had sl: 
<louble row of teeth in one of his jaws, which was the caufe that, 
he. Had an impediment iti htsipeech. 

The lord Michael de RomagnanOi at the age of ninety yeai« 
caft hk teethe and had a new fet that came in ^^eir places. The: 
emperor Cfaa)rle« IV. had one of bis grinders dropt Out, a;|d ano- 
ther came fa the room of it, though he was then in the ibventy 
£rft year of his ag(e. And* an Engliib gentleman (as ha5 been, 
reported^ from a decrepid old age, grew.upright,^ renewed his. 
€onfi;itttt4Qii, and had a tiew fet o£. teeth, by the frequent ufe 'of 
bathing aad driaking the Bath water» which has been cuAomary 
"CVer fince; 

; Amautas Lufitafltu gives us a relation of one James, that had 
long liairs growing^upon his tongue, which as often as they were 
pulled out would grow again. Schenkitts fpeaks ©f divers per- 
fons that had ftones taken- out of their tongues as big as a pea^ 
«lhep* as big as a bean, which obilrudled the freedom of fpecch, 
which ^ey recovered again, the caufe beia? taken aWay. 
'^ The wif&of Naufimeaes the Adienian» naving furpriaed her 
fon and daughter in the horrid adl of inceiluoas CQptdationy the 
was (huck with fuch confufion, that (he loft the ufe of herfpc^h, 
mnd was miste as long as (he livedo 

* Alys the fon of king Crsefus, being dumb from his birth* fee* 
Ing a ibldier about to kill his father, cried out, O man, man> da 
&ot kiUCrxfus $ and by this violent paOHon loofing the ftriMSflf 
We tongtte^he had ever after a free ufe of i(jpeecb. ^ 
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-r^ MUSICAL nOEOTii-^ A rehtcJhy Mrs. Piozzl 

AN odd thing to yrhkh I was this morning witnefs, has caP* 
edmy thoughts awajto a curious train of refledlions upon 
!the animal race ; and how far they may be made companionable 
-and intelligent. The famous Ferdinand 5ertoni» fo well known 
In London by bis long refldence among u$* and from the undif- 
puted merit of hisxompo(itions» now imiabits this his native city, 
and being fond of dumb creatures^ as we caH them» took to pet* 
•ting a pigeout one of the few anin^als that can live at Venice, 
vrhere, as I- ohfcrved, fcarcely any quadmpeds can be admitted, or 
w^ouldexiftwitbany degree of comfort to themfelves. Tbiscreature 
Jhas* however, by keeping his matter company, I truft, obtained 
fo perfect, an ear and tade for mullc, that no one who fees his be- 
haviour, can doubt for a moment oC the pleafure he takes in hear« 
ing Mr. Bertoni play and fmg ; for as foon as he fits down to the 
inurument, Columbo begins making his wings, perches on the 
.piano-foite,and expreffes the moft indubitable emotions of delight. 
If however he or any oae elfe ftrike a note falfe, or make any d^f- 
cord upon the liici[Si the dove never fails to fliew evident tokens 
of anger and diftrefs •; and if teazed too lonjg, grows quite cn- 
^g^d ; peeking the offender's legs and fingers in fuch a nianner, 

',-as to leave nothing lefs doubtful than the fincerity of his refent<» 
ment. Signora iScilia Giuliani, a fcholar of Bertoni's, who has 
received fome overtures from the London theatre lately, will, if 
ihe ever arrives there, bearteftimony to the truth of an aflertion 
very difficult to believe, and to which I fliould hardly myfelf give 
credit, were I not witnefs to it every morning that 1 chufe to call 

. and confirm nry own belief. A friend prefeht protefted he fhould 
feci afraid to touch the harpfichord before fo nice a critic ; aftd 
though we all JaugJhed at the aflertion, Bertoni declared he never 
Jcnew the bird's Judgment* fail ; and that lie often kept him out 
of the room, for fear of liis affronting or tormenting thoie who 
came to take mufical inftruiftlons. With regard to other adtions 
of life,I faw nothing particularly in the pigeon, but bis tamenefs, 
and ftropg atuclnnenttoliis mafter'; for though never winged, 
and only clipped' a very little, he never feeks to range away from 
Ae houfe, or quit iiis mafter's fcrvice, any morfc th;an the dove 
^J^inacreon : 

While his better lot beftows 
Sweet repaft and foft repofcv; ' 
, . And when feaft and frolic tirCj 

DroDs afleep upon hislyre. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A MERMAN, OR SEA MONSTER. 

Seen of at Brefi ; m a letter from one of the SpeBators. 

THE ^nd being eafterly, wc had thirty fathoms of water^ 
when at ten o'clock m the morning a fea-^numfter like a 
man appeared near our fhip « firft on the larboard where the 
mate was, whpfe name is William Lomone, who took a grap« 
phng-iron to pull him up ; but our captain named OKver Morni, 
fimc&ed him, being afraid that the monfter would drag Him away 
into thefea. The {aid Lomone ftruck him only on the back* to 
make him turn about, that he might- riew him the better. The 
monfter being (Iruck, (hewed his face having his two hands elded, 
as if he had exprelfed feme anger. Afterwards he went round 
the (hip ; when he was at the nem, he took hold of the heln^ 
vr'i(ti both his hands, and we were obliged to make tt faft, left he 
ihould damage it^* Frqm thence he proceeded to the ftai{>oard, 
fwimming ftfll as men do. When he came tothe fbre*partof the 
flxip, he viewed for fome time the figure that was in our prow* 
which reprefented a beautiful woman 5 and then he rofe out of 
the water, as if he had been willing to catch that figure. Al) 
this happened in fight of the whole crew. Afterwards he caihe 
again t\ the larboard, where they prefented to him a codfilh bang- 
ing down with a rope ; be handled it without. fpotKng it, an4 
then removed the length of a cable, and came agam to the flem, 
vrhere he took hold of the helm a fecond time. At that very 
moment, captain Morin got a harping-iron ready,- and took it 
himfelf to ftrike him with it ; but the cordage being entangled 
he mifled his aim, and the harping-iron touched only the mon« 
fler, who turned about fliewing his face as he had done before* 
Afterwards he came agai^ to the fore-part, and viewed again 
the figure in our prow. The mate called for the hafping-iron 5 
but he was frighted, fancying that this monfter wasprieiaCom* 
mune, who bad killed . himfelf in the (hip the y*gr before, and had 
been thrown into the fta in the fame paflage. * H^ was ctmtetit-. 
cd to pufh his back with the harping-ir©n, arid then the monfter 
ihewe3,bis face, as he h^d done at other times. Afterwards* he 
came along the board, fo that one mig^th^vT^ given htm the 
hand. * He had the boldnefs to take a rope held up by.John Ma- 
3;icr,'and JohnDeffiete, who being willing to pluck it out of 
his hands, drew him to our board, but he fell into die watery and 
then removed at the diftance of a, gun's ihot. He came agaiq 
immediately near our bp^rd,' and riling out of the water to the 
naval j we obfervfid that bis breaft' wasas lai;ge as that of a wo. 
man of the beft plight. He turned Upon his back, and appeared 
toj}e a male. Afterwards he fwam ^gain yound the ihip, an4 
then went away ; we have never feen him fince. 

I believe that from ten o'clock to twelve that this monfter wa$ 
along our board, if the crew had not been frighted, he might 

)kavc be^ tabea man;- times with the jN^d| bcmg ooI| two rat 


ji Wtimfictil LetUr ^n Dogs. i8q 

*4ilUAt* The znoftfter h about eight feet loi^g $ his ikin is brown 
apd tawny, without any fcaks : All his motions are like thofe 
of men ; th^ eye^ of a proportionable fizc, a little mouth, a )arge 
and fiat nofe^ very white teeth, black hair, the chin covered wi;h 
* iDoffy be^rd, a £bn pf whi&eps under the nofe, the ears like 
thc^e itf* QQen, fins between the fingers and toes of his hands ^^ 
fe^i like thofe of ducks. In a WQrd» he is like a well ftiaped 
man ; which is certi^d to be true by captain Oliver Morin, and 

• Joha Martin, pilot, and by the whole crew, confifting of two and 

fbirt?|ri»en. 


A WHIMSICAL LETTER, 
Contaamgfome nmarttAU AmcdoUt rtladve ta Dogs, 

PAYIIJG a vifit the other day, to an oldlsidyof my acqnaiat- 
• ance, whilft wc were in the nMd of an elega^it fuj^er, a 
mafiiff, that is the fecurity of a neighbouring carpenter's yard, 
•interrupted our regale with a raoft hideoas, frightful howling. 
'The old gentlewoman ftopped fliort, with abundance of gravity 
laid down her knife and fork, and turned as pale as her handker- 
chief. Surprized, and thinking fome fudden dtforder had atuclc- 
€d ^r I halloed out to the fervants, and at the expence of ovcr- 
^tting our good cheer, hafted to her affidance myfelf, and began 
to chafe her temples, and feci her pulfe ; while (he feemed to 
regard me only with dying Iccfks ; — all trembling ^id cold, (he 
reclined her head upon my (hbuWcr, and only anfwercd to mj 

repeated enquiries after her health witli,—— ^/jj / oh / 

Cood Gody how unfortunate lam ( ■ That curfid Dog / ■ * ■ 

f w'tfl) he had been [hot a year ago I My poor hufiand kadjtt^ 

tbe/ame warning /— &c. Finding flie began to ezprefs her- 
felf with fome ftrength, I fignified my deftre to be acquainted 
With what connexiou there was between her fudden indi^fition 
and the dog. When fhe informed me,' that his howling was a 
certain fign of fome body's dying in the neighboui4}6od, and flic 
was fure it was herfelf, from a dream fhe had that day three 
weeks, which (he alfo recited to me, and gave me, without my 
feeing able to put in one word, a long narration of the (cveral times 
of his howling, for fome years, and the great mortality that fol- 
lowed thereupon in her vicinity. It was in vam, I found to. at- 
tack this favourite. fuperftition of her's wWch had been rivcticJ, 
by :io manv examples, into her imagination ; and therefore, after 
flaying till (he was put to bed, with all the fymptons of an ap- 
proaching fever, caufed by this accident, I took my leave« 

Arrived at home, I began to mufe upon this nonferifical notion, 
which has, it feems, diftra^ed the brains of abundance of fiUy 
people, and by the very apprehenfion of death, may poilihly put 
an end to the life 6f my good old (he acquaintance. In vain has 
the inimitabk Spc^or combated iuch whiios as theie in liis in* 
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ftradHre papers ; they ftill fpread far and wide, and 'by ^'^ol^ 
^and illiterate, arc fired as firmly in their belief as their religion. ' 

The howling that thefe perfons take notice of> I find, upon en-^ 
• ijuiry, maft be accompanied with the f (blowing circum (lances to 
mate It a prognofttcL Itmuft be late at nigw, or very early ii\ 
the morning, when the creatures may be fuppofed to be more in^ 
' dined to re(i than to diflorb tlieir makers withfach noiiy falu^- 
liions.^ Tlieir cry muft be hollow, long continued, and ending in 
afaintift kind of cadence t In (hort, not like the common cry of 
«bgs, but as if foine extraordinary emotion compelled them to%. 

My reveries -carried me, at length, to an admiration of thefaga* 
city of anhnals, which manffefts itfe^ on fo many occafions and of 
which we havci from hiftory and experience, fuch well warranted 
ftories. I then could not help entertaining a thought that dogs may" 
find themfelves really difturbed, and fomewhat altered, when the 
'-atmofphere about thera is in the lead degree tainted. Di&aled 
. and Morbid perfons, let their cafe be what it will, alter the partic- 
ular air they breathe in, which the fine fcent of a dog may imnie- 
diately d|fcover ; for they, no deubt, cryoy tlie laculty of fmclling^ 
in an almoft Infinitely ^greater degree than human creatures. It is 
"^t fcent by which they find theirhomesjOr mafters, wJien loft ; and 
hj their pofture when iwining by themfelves, you may diSctm 
€hey trace their way by it. They are io habituated to the well 
fciown effluvia of the penons.thcy belong tQ»<that when the owner 
itops, thovgh he is mixed within hundred <3tlier people, the dog 
&fingthe particular favour he is ufed td» flops fhoft, yet without 
turning about to k>ok<— -— XiCt the o^ner approach nearer, the 
xur w-ill refume his old pace, •thoueh bis eyes were never employed 
•tO' discover his want. This would almoft indicate, that we are 
<£ aft great a variety of fmells as we are of features and complex- 
<on& Bloodvhounds, and all forts of game-dogs, are too well 
JEnownfonlheir excellent nofes to need much illuftratioa. Hur- 
■derers and game-kiUers have been found out bj the f€rmcr,.at 
jZQ miles di^aace from the place where they committed the fad : 
And fo retentive are thefe -organs in them, that ai^qg having been 
,prcfent at^ the .murder,, «pon feeing the murderer of bis maffcr 
a^gain 20 years after, has fallen upon him, and bj that zneans dif^ 
covered him ; of this we have many well attefted llories. A phyf- 
ician whom I knew, and was. very intimate with abroad, had fo 
much reliance upon this difcerning. faculty tnhis-dog^ that„ faving 
your readers preftnce, whenever he untrufled a point the dog only 
imelt atthe contents he left behind him, and retired without taflie- 
Ing, he immediatly phyficked himfelf, as apprehenfive his body 
was ojttt of order ; and aifured me feveral times, that he had ex- 
perienced the verity of this obfervation. And it was, no doubt* 
taore by tliisfenfe than his ftght, that Argus, UlyiTes's dog, di£^ 
cavered his mader after fo long an abfence — 

Tho* juft expiring on the ground he lay, 

Jiim when he faw, he rofe, and crawPd to xncet^ 


T 
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*rwas:all he could— and crawW, and lick*d Im fectt 
Seiz'd with dumb joy ;— -then fallinjj by. hk, fide, 
OwnM his retttnving lord, look'd v^p,.and dy'd. 

1 think it fliould be read— i-* Him when hcfmel^ — as he may lie 
fi^poiedto bevery dtm-figfatedyfbr he nauft be near 30 years old^ 
"Why then may not we foppofe, that on a perfon's being difofder** 
ed, and in bad health, tho'. perhaps be ha$ not yet difcot^ered it'r 
Ithnfeir, he may have tainted the circuniiacent air> fufficiently to*. 
dHhirb and annoy the delicate organs ot fmell of a neighbouring . 
dog, which may occafion oAeafy fenfations in the brute, and thole* 
complaints he is* wont to make by fnch esprei&ve howling.-^ 
Therefore it may be a portent, perhaps* of ficknelk to ioir]kd>ody ■, 
about him ; his continidng to howl, and his howling more,, of the^ 
increafe of the diieafe ; and though I cannot find how he is the 
pi^i^o^icator of death, yet when he howls almofl»coiitiauaUy» 
ibmebody mufl be bad indeed. 

A dog of the pointing kind, that I brought from Charlefion^. 
in Soudi*Caroltna, to £dinbui^;fa, in June laft, where he dled^^ 
was by this fenfe a remarkable prognofticator of bad weather i 
Whenever I obferved him prick up his cars in a likening poflure, 
fcratching. the deck, and rearing himfelf up to look over to wind- • 
"ward, where he wouldjeagerly fnuflp up the wind,, though it was 
the fined weather imaginable, I was fure of a fucceeding tempeft $ 
apdhe was.grown fo ufeful.to us, diat whenever we perceived 
the fit upon him, we immediately reefed our fails, and took in 
our fpare canvas to prepare for the word. Other animals are 
prognofticators of weather too, I never was in a ftorm at fea» 
but it was foretold l^ fbme natural philofophers on board, many 
hours before the gale. Cats and pigs, for inRance, no. doubt, per« 
•ceiving, thous^h we cannot, the alteration in the atmoiphere, by 
fome particmar e€e<5l k has on their bodies, will run about wild 
things. Pofs will dance up and down the (brouds, gnaw the 
rtpes, and divert herfelf with every thread that ftirs. The pigs 
willfport {ore and aft, race about, bite one another, and com- 
nrence perfed pofture-mafters. You may laugh, fir, but what I 
tell you is really true, and they get many a kick from the appre* 
henfivefailor.. Poultry on (hip-board, alfo, before the approach 
of windy weather, 1 have obferved to be greatly difturbed, beat 
their wings about their coops, and droop prodigiouily, making z 
low, mournful kind of cackling. 

' Sharks fhonld ieem to have very good fcents, by their follow-. 
ioga vefielmany days wherein was a difeafed perfon ; but then I 
have aUaobfeved them follow us, in like maimer, when no one 
has been fick dvriag the whole voyage. And, no doubt, the rea- 
fon of their keeping cottipany thus with fhips, is not fo much from 
their being fenfible of an approaching meal upon a dead body, as 
to feed upon the excrements, and other traOi and fihh that is gen« 
erally hove overboard ; befides, I have feafted heartily on afliark> 
«hicli when firil ppened, I fvuad Kad abundance of fea ware ia 
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\,y' his (lomach ; this makes me thirtfc they- Af6 C3fnly fiflies o^ pre^ 
■when neceffity prefle* xhtm, or fonrc «iiiemy lias drivfen them from 
^ their ufual haiirtt^ 5 and if I rcmenier riglH:> Atlaas, ^ fome 

/ other voyager, is of irtyrtpinioa. ..' ' . : 

More mednot be fstid to-fuppoit the probability of dogi briag^. . 
aWe to foretei approachm^ iick&e& and difeafe by their exqui&ce 
icent. Howev<Sr, I dti-aCure f ott, fir^th^tl ytrj. BSittQh'coxKkmil 
the weaknefs c^ th<^es people^ who iniagtncy. that a^ dog is made - 
the mefTenger df fate to them-; that notion is as ridiculous wA « 
abford a9 any thing can podibly be ; and let me inCorm our anti** i 
qctated foothfayJng fagei of both fexes^ that, according to my* hy- 
pdthefi^' any other uncoi;&mon (link, beftde the difordered human 
bo^y, may occaflon thefe uneafy,- dreaded cries from the difiurb« 
cd brute". 

' Tis impioas and profane to the laft degree, to.fuppofe, that 
the all-wife Creator, upon eVery trifling occafion, goes out of his 
ordinary way of governing the world, and fupematurally infpires 
every vile creattfre t6 give figns and tokens to the human race* 
^ and that only to a few individuals, in no refpedks raiied above the 

r reft of tlie fpecies, and when, after all, it can anfwer no wife endt 

or purpofe. What end would thefe warnings anfwer, when giv- 
en {o immediately before death ? they would only ferve to terrify , 
and diflra(5l: the poor wretches ; feeing that, according to my no- 
tions of things, nothing can be fo mean^ (b defpicable, as a deaths 
bed repentance. *Tis like the honefty of a raaa when arrefted> 
an(i in dufance for a }uft debt, which he then confents to pay, 
becaufe elfe he muft fuffer imprifonment^ Thefe, and an hun» 
dred other fooleries, I am fenfible, with fome perlbns, arc the in* 
dubitable and principal proof* of the exiftence of a Divine Being* 
I pity them much— that they arenot capable of gathering enough 
from the all-wtfe and beautiful creation, from reaibn and philofo* 
phy, aided by the facred evidence of the holy fcriptures, to pnrove. 
that exiftence ; but that they maffe have reCourfe to ftich idle and 
groundlffs fancies, and mufly tales and fables,, which indeed have 
received too much credit in all ages fincethc asra of our redemp» 
tion, by the miftaken 2eal of fo many champions of the.faidl* 
who have given fuch wounds to it by: their credulity^, and to v^. 
ligion in general. 

The fagacity of thoie dogs that lead the blind ought u> have 
been touched on. It has oftentimes amazed me, with what care 
and concern they avoid any thing that may give their mafters 
difturbance; and by their (loppin? (b opportunely, fometimes^. 
one would be apt to think they could even fmell the quaUsies of 
one's mind, and diilinguiih generofity from inhumanity. 

Since I made thefe reftedions, I recolle(5t a ftory, diat how no 
longer furprifes mt;. A g^entleman, late in Turkey, has a fin^ 
pointer that he very greatly Values, and is a eonftant attendant 
on him. Stepping into a public ^flembly three years ago witk 
tfK« gentleman, we paid oujj comjjplimeats to a eeitam noted bar* 
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fedet,. who has received fc many wounds in the jcanfe ofVenusj, 
that his whole carcafe is a corrapted mafsof diftempers. He^lor 
immedisrtely made up to the fatne comer of the affembly, and 
for two or three moments* with great briiknefs, fnuffled about 
ibis hero's garments, and then with a mortified look, taking two 
or three traverfes roujid the rooni, he hung his qars, and with his 
tatl between his legs, fairly fcarapered down ftairs, notwithftanct- 
ing the repeated calls we taade after him. As 1 always regatd- 
td thea^oos of this beaft as foniewhat above common in (I in Ay 
for he is ^ reniarkable cunning creature, this immediately ftruck 
me, and 1 ran down after hira^ where I found hirni drinking out 
of a gutter that ran fron^ a punip before the door ; that finiflied, 
he rolled himfelf ra the.duft two or three times, gave fome yelps, . 
suid quietly laid himfclf before the threfliold to wajt our coming 
cuu; nor could all my intreaties or menaces get hjni ia again,* 
Is there any thing furprifing in this ? No — the gentleniari was 
grown filch a ftink-pot, that even a bnite could liot endure him^ 
«nd was forced tp ufe methods to get rid of the haiitgout, even 
after Jie had left him. Indeed, we, more complaifant than hon-. 
eft Hedor, ftood the whole naufeous perfume, at the ci- 
|)cncc of fickened (lomachs, to,prcferve the appearaixgeof good 
manners; 

, If.peripns who have redi^ced themfelves to fo low an ebb by 
their vices, had any mo4efty remaining, they would "not pefter 
public places with their company, and endanger the lofs of many 
z, good curj whole nofe may not be fo complaifant as th^ir maT. 
ters. A^d let me tell them, that a good dog is of infinitely 
more worthy and fills lip his rank in the creation with much 
greater grace and decorum, than fuch filthy mongrels as they do, 
who have forfeited all right to humanity, and rcnired themfelves 
inore deipicable than tlie beaft that perifheth; ShadoWy reniains. 
of guilty pieafiirei ^ Relics of difaftrous debauchery f they but 
cmwl aboii^ to the offence of their fellow-creatures, and when the 
fatal fifters^ at laft, taking compafiion upon the fuflerings of thofd 
a^ut ^erti, fcut the fine fpiin hair of their liyes, they drop, and 
are a bye-word to polierity. . , 

. Dogs of ill! kinds are fenfible when they encounter fuct wretch- 
e4.obie^s ; nay, within thefefew days 1 have obferved more than 
Ordinarily their anions m the ftreet, and fotind they have made ^ 
larg^e circuit to avoid fome perfbns who hav,e looked pallid and 
cmacii^ted, whilft they have pafled clqfe by thofe of fanguine, heat 
thy phizes. 
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Sumi Account ofS» BISSCTt the extraor£nary Tfcuher of AnmaU 
0nJ a lV$nderfui Injlance 9f MccentricUy and Patience* 

(From ihi jintbohgia Hlhemica.') 

PERHAPS no peripd has produced fo fingulai^ a chafai5ter as 
Biflet ; though in this age of apathy, his merit was but lit- 
tle rewarded. At any former ae'ra of time, the man who couldt 
aflame a comrtian J over the dumb creation, and make them a6t 
vith a docility which went far beyond" mere brutal ihftintf, would 
have been looked upon a$ pofTefled of fupematural powers, ac- ' 
cording to the I^agan notions ; or, bfe burned as a wizatd, accord- 
ing to the chriftian fyfteih. 

BifTet was born at Perth, in Scotland', about the ye^r 1721 5 he^* 
bad one' or' two bro'thers bred to the watch-making blifinefs, who* 
fettled in this kingdom i but having himfelf fervcd a regular timor 
tb a ihoe-maker, and a' reniarkable Raiid at what \i called wo- 
xnen^s work ; he went to' London, where he married a woman* 
trho brought him fome property, turned broker, and continued 
lb accumulate tnoney, uBtil the notion of teaching the quadruped 
kind attrarfed his attention in the year 1739. Reading an ac- 
count of a remarkable horfe fhewn at the fair of StV Germain's, 
curioruy kd him to try his hand on a horfe and a dog which he^ 
Bought in London, and he fucceeded beyond all expectation. Two 
monkies were the next pupils' he took' in hand, one of which he 
taught to dance and tumble oh the roJ)ei' whilft the other held a 
handle, with one paw, for his companion, ahd'with the other play- 
ed a barrel organ. Thefe antic animals he aBb ihftru6ledto play 
feveral fanciful tricks, fuch as drinking to the cojmpany, riding 
and tumbling upon the hbrfe*'s back, and going through fcverat 
feguUr dances with the dog. Being a nian- of unwearied pa- 
tience, three young cats were tlie liext obje^s' ofhis tuition. He 
taugit thofe'dbmeftic tigers, to ftrike their paws in fuch' direftions 
0n the dulcimer, as to produce feveral regular tunes, having mufic 
tooks before them, and fqualling at tJae faihe time in different 
keys or toneJr, fh-ft*, fecond, and third-, by >^ay of concert. In fuch 
a city as London, fuch a matter could not fail of making ibme^ 
fioife t his houfe wa^ ^cry day' bonded; and' great interruption 
given to his bufmefi. Among the reff He war vifited'by an ex-' 
Eibitqr of wondcfs. ;— 5^'Pinchbeck, brother' to the little gentleman 
whbfe elegaift trifling in the toy-way has been well known to at-- • 
tradlthe attcntioh of i^oyalty. This gentleman ad vifed him to a* 
public exhibition ofhis animals at the Hay market, anct^^enpisoi' 
mifed, on receiving a moiety, to be cbn(^emed in the exhibition. 
BiiFet agreed, but the day before the performance, Pinchbeck dc- 
•lined, and the other was left to ad for himfelf. The well knowii' 
Cai's Opera was advertifed in the Haymarket ; the horfe, the dog,- 
the monkeys, and the cats, went through their feveral parts, wim , 
uncomxQon applaufe> to crouded houfes ;. and in a £sw days Bifle^:. 
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Ibsfidliimfelf poffefled of near athoufand pounds profit to reward 
^is ingenuity. 

This foccefs excited a defire of extending his dominion GV€t 

^her anin^als, including even the feathered kind. He procured 

a^levteret) and reared it to beat fcveral marches on the drum with 

Its hix^d legs, until it became a good llout hare. ■ This creature 

which is always fet down as the mod timid, he has declared to the 

writer of this article, to be as mifchievous and Jbold an animal, to 

the extent of its power, as any he has known. He taught Cana^ 

Ty birds, linnets, and fparrows» to fpell the name of any perfon m 

^company, to diftinguifk the hour and minute of time, and pla^f 

many other farpriilng fancies ; he trained fix turkey-cocks to go 

through a regular country-dance $ but in doing this Its confefled 

he adopted the Eadcrn method, by which camels are made to 

' .dance, l^y heating the door. In the courie ofCix months teach* 

ing, he made a turtle fetch and carry like a dog ; and having 

. chalked the floor, and blackened its claws, could dire^ it to traOe 

<out any given name of the company^ It is not, however, ima^ 

gined, that the very great time he employed in teaching thofft 

xli£Perent creatures, could ever -make him a return' for the negleft 

.of his induftry. He found himfelf conftrained, in the courfe of a 

few years, to make an itinerant exhibition of part of his groupe, 

and to fellfome others of them. In the year 1775, he ihewed hil; 

animals in this city, to the very great aftonifhment of thoufands; 

after which he took the north-weft circuit of the kingdom, and 

fettled at length at Belfaft, where he eftabliflied himfelf in a pub- 

lic-houfe, determined to have nothing mqfe to do with any pthec 

but the rational part of animated nature. 

But the habits and the amufements of life cannot be all at once 
abandoned. Jie trained a dog and a cat (now in th? pofleffioii pf 
Jais widow at Belfaft,) to go through many amazing performan- 
ces. His confidence even led him to try experiments on a gold- 
fid, which he did not defpair of making perfectly tradlable. ]^ut 
fome time afterwards, a doubt being ft krted to him, whether the 
bbftinacy of a pig could be conquered, his ufual patient fortitude 
was pradifed to try the experimentf He bought a black fucking 
pig in the market of Selfaft for three Shillings, and trained it to lie 
under the ftool, or kit, on which he fat at his work. At various 
intervals, during fix or feven months, he tried in vain to bring the 
young boar to his purpofe ; and defpairing of every kind of fuc- 
CQ&f he was on the point of giving it away, when it ftrnck him to 
adopt a new mode of teaching ; in confequence of which, in the 
courfe of fixteen months, he made an animal, fuppoled the mdft 
obftinate and perverfe in nature, to become the moft tradable. 
In Auguft 1783, he once again turned itinerant, and brought his 
learned pig to Dublin, where it was firft Ihewn for two or three 
jiights at Ranelagh. It was not only under full command, but 
appeared as pliant and good naturcd as a fpaniel. When the 
^gather having made it neceffary he iboujd remove to the citjs 
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he ditained the penniffioii of die dutf nu^ftrate, and ddveitiAi| 

the pig in Dame-ftreet. It was feen two or three, days by taaAj 
pezfons of ccbditK>n, to fy(3A wkhoQt any apparenl dsceduttis the 
tiame or names of thofe in company* to caft up aoeoohts^ mnl to 
i>oint oat even the words thought of by perfons prefent ; to tell 
exa&Iy the hour, minntes, and (econds ; fo point o|it the nBarnc4 
and unmarried $ to kneel and, make his obei£uiee to the compa- 
. ny, &c. Bcc Poq^ BifTet was thus in a fair way of ^brtsgiog^ his 
pig to. a good market,'' -vvben a man^ whole ignorance and baSb^ 
.ience difgraced authority, broke into the room^ without any ibrt 
* of pretext, and armed with that brutaMty whkh the id^ of pow- 
er giv« (what Shakeipeare calls,) ^. a pehing petty dEbcer," he 
afanhed the itoSehding man^ broke and defrayed eyery thitig 
by which the performance yras direfod, and dre^ }m fword to 
lill the f^ine, which Pope would have called Mf^reafowing^ in- 
fiead of grovfiUfig'^xa animal, that In the praf^ice Osgood man- 
ners, was at leaft the fupenor of the afiaOant. Th^ in|nisd Bii&t 
pleaded, without any purpofe, the pehntffion he obtained &osi 
the chief magiftrate : he was threatened to be dragged to prifoa, 
if he was found any more oSendine in the fame manner ; in con- 
fequence of which he was conftramed to return home, but no^ 
before the agitation of his mind had thrown him into a fit of ill- 
^eCs, from which he never e&dually recovered } and <fied ^(evt 
days after at Cheftcr, on his way to London* 

NARRATIVE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH BIRD liERMIT, 

In Mont/errat Hermitage. 

THE mountain of Montferrat is fituatfe in Catalonia, and has 
tnany hermitages difperfed about the higher parts. 

Mr. Thicknefle, whofe travels have afforded the putHc much 
entertainment and ufefnl irifonnatton, gives us the folkiwing ac- 
count of a yifit he paid to the Bird^Hermit, fb caUcd, ^eeaufc the 
feathered tribe are his conftant aiTociatea. ' 

The fecond hermitage, in the order thfcy arc nfuaUy 'dfited, is 
that of St. Catherine, fituated in a deep and folitary r^ ; «t,' 
^owever, commands a moft cxtenfive and pleafing proved at 
noon-day to the eaft and weft. ' The buildines, garden^ &c. arc 
confined withm fmall limits, being fixed in a moftpidurefquean^ 
Yecure recefs under the foot of one of the high pines. Though 
this hermit's habitation is the moft retired and folitary abode of 
ally, and far removed from the din of men, ' yet the courteous 
affable, and fprightly inhabitant feems not to feel the lofc of bo^ 
inan fociety, though no man, I think, can be a greater ornament 
Xo human natvre. If he is not much accuftomcd to hear th« 
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^dioe pC men^ be is amply r<compeQced by the. x^flUBviotts notes 
p£ byffijsj.i^ar it is thetr fjui&uary as well as tits ;. for no pan of 
the ]n<MS|it|au^ U fo well Inhabited by phe feathered race of beings 
^ d|i$ delightfid. fpot. Perhaps, indeed, they have fagacity 
.eoQ^gh to- kaow, tlut Xt^rc h tap other fo perfedly ieqttre. Here 
^e n^tiQg^y the blackbird, Jtlie linnet, and ah infinite variety 
of litt^ {biig{j;ers, greater Grangers to my eye$ than fearful of n>y 
l^aftd^ dweU ia perfei^ .fecurity, aild Uve in the mbfl friendly ia^ 
jpim^cy wi^h their holy prote^.o^? '^^4 9t^<Vent U> his c^': for^ 
j[^ys thehe^^initr ' .. 

^* Hafte h^, ye feather^ racd 6f vfeifiims fetigir 
Bring all your plesJtfing jfn^Ody akmg ! - 
O cdnie, ye tendfep, filithfal, pkiitici^e dove^^ 
perch on ^y ha^s> and fmg yoaf abie&t lores ! ^ 

^hen Hiftantly the whole vocal band quit their ijirays, and fnt- 
I'ound the perfbp of their daily benefa^or, fottic fettling upon his 
beard ; and, in the true fenfe ofthd'wOrd, take his bread even out 
ipf his mputh ; but it is freely given ; their confidence is fo greai, 
jifor the holy father is their bondfman) that the ftranger ido pai'- 
takes of their familiarity and careffes. Thefe herttttts are not al- 
lowed to keep within their walls either dog, cat, b?rd, or any 
iiyi'ng ^ing, left their attention fhould be v^ithdravTi from heaven- 
ly to eartiSy 'affections, ^ I am forry to arraign this good man' ; 
he caiinot be iaid to tranfgrefs the law, but he tertainly evadek 
It ; for Jthoiigh his feathered band do not live within his Walls, 
ihcy are always attendant ypoahis court : tiot cai^ any prince csr 
princefs upon earth boaft of heads fo elegantly ptemcd, as majr 
be feen at the court of St/ Catharine ; or of yaffais, v^ho pay thefr 
tributes with half the cbearfulnefs they are given and received by 
the humble monaiich of this fequeftered vale, if his meals are 
fcanty, his defert is ferved up with a fong, aivd he is huflied t<y 
lieep by the nightingale ; and when we confider, that he has btft 
few days in the whole year which a|-e inferior to feme of our beft 
in the months of May and June, y6u may eafily conceire, that k 
inan who i)reathes fuch pure air, who feeds on fnch light food, 
whofe blood circulates freely from moderate exerciie, and whofa 
ffaind is never ruffle4by Worldly affairs; whofe fiiort fleeps ate 
iweet and" refrefliing, and who lives confident of finding in death a 
more heavenly refidepce 5 lives a life to be envied, not pitied.— 
Turn but your eyes one minute from this man's fituation, to that 
of any monarch or niinifter on earth, and fay. On wiirch fide does 
the balance turn? While fome princes may be embrumg their 
hands in the blood of th^it fubje£ts, this man is otfering up hfs 
prayers to God to prefer ve all fhankind ; whilftibmemimftersanc 
fencing forth fleets and armies to wreak their own private ven- 
geance on a brave and uncorrupted people, this folitary man is 
feeding, from his own fcanty airo*Wililc'e,the birds of the air. Con- 
ceive him, iu his [aft hour, upon his llraw bed, and fee with what 
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fompofiire and refignation he meets it f Look in the &ee <^ ^ 
laying kiftg, or'a plundering and blood-rfiirfty mmiftcr— whattcr^ 
iors the fight bf dieir velvet beds, adorned with crimfbn phimage, 
muft bring to their, affrighted imagination. In that awful hduTj' 
St will remind them of die innocent blood they have fpilt ; nay^ 
they will perhaps think, they were dyed with the l^ood of meri 
fcalpedanid m^i^acred, to ifuppbrt their vanity and ambition. In 
fhorty whHe kings and nainifters are* torn to pieces by a thtrft after 
power and riches, and didurbed by a thoufaxtd anxious-cares, this 
|KX)r hermit can have but one, ItSi he (hould be removed (as tb«^ 
iprior of tbc convent ba^ a powctr.tPdo^ ^ fcane other cell» fo^ 
chat is fometimes done* and very propetly* * 

The youngei): a^d moft h^4y conllitutipns are generally pu); 
into thd higher hermitages, or thofe tQ which the accefs is mo^ 
4ijpcult ; for the air is Cq %ne in the higheil parts of the . mot^Ojp 
|;ain, that tl|ey fay it often rienders the feipiration painful. Nothing 
therefore can be nciore reafo liable than that,' as thefe good mei 
crbw older j and lefs able to bear the fatigues and inconveniences 
the higheft abode^ vuavpidably fubjedl them to, they ihould be 
removed to more <:onvenient dwellings, and that the younger and 
jftouter men fhould fucceed\hem. ' 

As the hermits never eat meajt, I cpuld not help obferving tO; 
Jiim, how fortunate a circumftance it was for the fafety of his lit- 
tle feathered friends j arid that there were ho boys to difturb theit 
young, nor any fportfn^an to kill the parent. " God forbid,'* 
iaid he, " that one of them ihould fall, but by hh hands who gave 
It life !" "Give me your hand,*' faid I, "andblefs me." I be- 
lieve it did ; but it fhortened my vifit : fo I ftept into the grot, 
,and fiole a pound of chocolate upon his ftone liable^ and took my* 
fclf away. 

' If there is a happy mail i^pon this earth, I have feen that extra- 
prdinary pian, and here he dwells ! His features, his manners, 
all his looks and a<5tions announce it ; yet he had not even a 
£ngle marayedi in his pocket* Money is as ufelefs to him as tQ 
ine of his blackbirds. 

Withinagunjfhot of thisre;nnaiitofE(}en, are the remains of 
an ancient hermitage^' called St. Pedro. While I was there, my 
jbermit followed me ; but I too coveted retirement. I had juft 
bought a fine fowling piece at Barcelona j and when he came, I 
was availing myfelfof the hallowed fpot, to make my vow nevei; 
to ufe it. In truth, there ^eibme forts of pleafure too powerful 
for the body to bear, as well as Ibme Ibrts of pain : and here 1 
was wrecked upon the wheel of felicity ; and could only fay, like 
the poor criminal who fuflfered at Dijon — O God ! O God I at 
«very coup. 

I was forry myhoft did not underftand Englifli, nor I Spaniih 
enough, to give him the fenfc of the Uncs written in poor Shenftone'^ 
alcove. 


* £xtmor£nary mfianees of the exa8 nhedieneefHi* i§(^ 

" O you that bathe in courtlye blifs, , , . 
Or toyle in fortune's giiidy fp^eare ; 
Do not too raflily dccme amifle 
Of.him that bides contented here.** 

fergot the other lines» but they conclude tfau^r . 

" For faults there beene in bufy h'fc 
' From w&ich ^ele peaceful glenftes are fi*cel** 


EXTRAaRDTNARY INSTANCES OF THE EXACT^ 
OBEDIENCE WHICH SOME HAVE YIELDED TOr 
THEIR SUPERIORS, 

WHEN Metellus ha4 difinheritcd his fbns, they chofe rath^' 
er to have no {hare in his eftate, than to admit of any 
difputatipn about the force of his will : and forae have freely ^ 
^iartei with liberty and life itfelfi when either lias come into com-°^ 
^etipon with, the commandment of their fuperiors. 

I. Tiribafus was a flout and vialiantman; and when ibrhe' 
Irerfian? came to lay hotd on liim, he drew his fcymeter, andf 
aaanfullydofended hinifelf. His aegreffors thereupon fearing to- 
t>t worfted by him, cried out, "That what they did was by the, 
Eng^s command.'* Tiribafus no fponer heard this, but he threw 
siway his weapon, and gave his I^ands to be bound by them. 

a* The great Baffa of Aleppo, who was alfo an emir or here^ 
^itary prince,, the year before my coming thither had revolted 
£*om hk emperor, and fighting the Baflas of Damafcus an^ Car- 
:ihemen, overcame them. The year following, and* in niy being:' 
there* the Grand Signior fent froni Cbntfantinople a Chi^us and 
two Janizaries in embaflage to him. When they came to Aleppo^ 
the Baffa wafs in Bis t>wn country of Mefopotamia ; the meffen- 
gers made hafte after him, but in their journey they met with htm 
coming to Aleppp, accompanied with his two fons and five hun- 
dred horfemen. Upon the highway they delivered their mefiage^ 
where he ftood ftill and heard them. The proffer of Sultan Ac^^. 
ihet was, that if he would acknowledge his rebellion, and for that., 
treafbn. committed fend him his head, his eldeft fon fliould. both** 
inherit his pofleffions and the BafTafiiip of Aleppo ; that otherwife 
he would come witli great forces in all expedition, and in his owe( 
perfon vpoutd extirpate him and all his from the face oJT the earth. > 
At tHe hearing of which theBafla, knowing he wis not able to^ 
reflft the invincible army of his mafter in his 'own perfon, difl 
mounted from his horfe, and' went to toUnfel with his fons, aiid' 
ncareft friends ; where he and they concluded it Was beftfor him^ 
to die, being an old man, to fave liis race undeftroyfed, and to pre- 
fcrve his fon in his authority and inheritance. This done, . the^ 
Baffa went to prayer, and taking his leave of therfi kll,' kneeled** 
4own on his knees, where the Chiaus ftrucl?* off Jiis head', putting 
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It into a box to dairy iRV&x him to AleppQ. The dead coipfi; 
was carried to. Aleppo, and Jionourably bmed % for I was ad 
^e-witnefs to that funeral feaft.--^£//%o{ar. ; 

3. No monarch had ever the gibfy of beiirg fb exa^^ly obeyea 
as was ^hat poor flAter-boy hi Napiesr^ ms&Ms^'^ called Ma&indlo/ 
He ordered that men flioald go without cloaks^ gc^wiis, wide cai^ 
focts, or iiKh Jike ;; which was uruy^rfelljr obeyed, not only of 
the common fort, but the nobility, all chuV.chmen and religious^ 
orders, the two cardinals, Filomarlno 2Uid Trivultio, the apodoli- 
cal nuncio and all the biftiops in that city. He commanded that 
atl whmeB, <Sf w&kt degree or quality ftev'er, flidoid go \v:kbqair 
their fkr^biiiig^dsi and that when thef wciH 4bro^ thjsf d»oyld 
tuck their petticoats fomewh'at high, that a© arnas .m|gl^ be {cajtti- 
cd by them. 'This, order was alfo obeyed. He commfandoid that, 
all cavaliers (hould deliver their afrnis, as aUb all noble perfoQ$, |^ 
th^ hands, of fqch officers as he\Oiould fend with cqtti"miflidn tQ 
receive them. It was done. He had at his" back stu Kutidrcd 
and fifty thoufand men ; and m the' prefence c^ the viceroy of 
Naples, he ma^e them cry out^ " Let God live; let the, holy vir-? 
giri of CannAne live, let the king . of Spain live ! live Filoniarma 
and the duke of Arcos, with the morf faithful p^o^le of Naples !'* 
The people followed him in every ctaufe j and at lafli Ji6 ended. 
With,. "i^t. the »U government die :*^ Y^hich' rhey alfo echoed. _ 
This was hi? 'firfl proof. He made a: fecood upon the people ;: 
ptitting his finger to his niouth, there was a profoimd utiiverfal 
filencc, ^^nd fcarce ^ man was kno#n ;o' breathe.; .For a laft 
proof of his authority* and the people's obediwice. He command- 
c3 with a ,Ioud voice (but of a balcouy wherein he was, y that ev- 
ery foul there prefent, under pain of rebellion ixA death, flibuU 
retire from the place where they then Aood ;• which wasT pttfiftu- 
ally and pr^iently obeyed, not one' remaining behind ;■ lb that the 
viceroy was simaze.d at fuch a ready and .ma^vellous^objedience.' 
If he (aid, " Bring me the head of fufch a one,"' or, " I^t ftrch x 
falace be burnt;, and the houTe of^fucfi a one bfe* jiu'ndered,j*' or 
ahy other -the lead thing camnianded ; at the very inftant, with- 
4|^ any doubts or replies, it was put in execution^ . All this wasf 
aft JTaples in the year of our Lord 164^/ in the month ofjuly. 

a^ TlTiienkiq.s the emperor of China had advanced an Eunuch^ 
tdSodGu'eto, to fqch height and power, that he .ftfled hiia by the 
name of Father, and paffed the abfolute aiid fovereign Comiiiand 
feto his nands ; fo that perfons of the greateft eminency Wefe put 
to death by his orders for trivial mattef is j it was enough '^^ they' 
could not bow thcmfelves to flatter and faWir tipon hiw; Zun- 
chiniu^s fucceeded in the enipire, his brothef bein^ dead without 
iflue, and he having refolved the deftru(aion of hfs over-potent 
cunjich, fenthim ap order to go vifit the tombs of his anceftorsv 
ta confidcr if ^ny of thofe ancient monuments wanted reparation. 
Hte had nb^ g<^n« f^ir v^on his jotjrpey,, "(put there was prefented 
tOfhim, by order from the emperor, a diver box, with a halter of 
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4it fol<Je3 iip m h i by which he liiiderftood h^'<^^^ cjo'tttthanded 
to liahg hittiftK Whibh he accordii^y did. ' • '- r , . • 

' 5. Aftibhgft. the PeHians before the pakce thei^e ^p^tually 
ftands a feat of iron with three feet ; if it fo fell out, that tl^ 
King i^ inote thad ordinarily difplealed with any P«rfian> hii may- 
tiot fly to any- teitxple- of any ^ngninary ; but ftaiidiiig at' tht^ 
Tripos of the kin^s, he is there to e*ipfe<a hia feftteiiee 5 and* ofi 
tenttmes, at the diftatice of forrte days, the king fends c^ t6 put 
an end to hts ft^rftfl expeftation, \ij talcing away his lift. ^ ■' "^ 
■' 6. In that p4tt df Syria which the Peirfians ortcei heldj there V 
a people called Aflaffiiies, • 6r < as Niceras callfe ^htftt^Chiafiails : 
thefe ard wont (b to teVerence and obferve the fcbtntnaftdi of their 
J>rince,' that .they J>etforni thettt with all r^adinefs arid a:li<irity; 
how dangerous br diffibult Ibevet the execution of them bCi *A.> 
Ae firft fign 01* itititnation by geftiire of thefr king^ they -vWlUm- 
itiediitely caft themfUyes headlong froth rocks and to^tt-s; lea^ 
mtotiie wave^,\tiii^oW thettlTelves into i the fire>' ^f bting Tent bjf' 
Him to kill any Tddh prince whofe death he defires>^ they fet them*'* 
f^lves about itj defpifing all the tbrtures they muft* ^ndure^fter 
they hare performed the mutderj or difcovdry of their intentioni. 
When- Henry earl of Campania pafled from Antioch towards 
Tyrus, having obtained a fafe condu6t, the prince of this people, 
called Vettts^' gav0 him -a ftraage affarance of his people's obedi- 
ence ? for. be.ftewed hini feveral perfoils (landing upon the top 
of a high tower :' one of thefe h^ called out by; nam6,r'whon0 
{boner underft(!x)d his command^ but * without any delay he caft 
himfelf dbwn froin ^thence in their 'fight,: and, broken in piec6d 
with the. fall, he Tmmedtately died, i The king would have 'called 
Others out t;o trial, aftid was with difficulty diverted Ifcomhts de-t 
figns,*by the earneft -intreaties of the neatl, who was kfi:<»iifhed 
Mth wonder and horro^r- at the experittieut. the Salii'das of S*. 
quimar of Arabia the ^apf>y, peifdi*m the fetoe at theii* prince'4 
. c^o'mihaiid.' " .' . ■.■^ ^- '• 1 • V * •■■•• ^ • V ; .;,-.■>• ^ ■ < • v.: 
.. 7.. When Hannibal made war agaihft the Romans ih Ifafy, hd 
at that tin^e had Uildet his ftandard C^tthdg&nians, -Ntimi^ans^* 
Mborsj Spa,ntards, Baleares, Gaulsj Ligurians, ^ttd a number <rf 
Italian people, and yet the genei-al was of that authority- aifaong^ 
them,.tha^ thottgb his^army confifted ©f dfo mAny. and different 
Nations, and that thfe w^r wias dt-awh out intd foiolig, a c6fittnu4 
atice,an(J that there was fuch a variety of evetfts thereffl>,yit itl 
a^l thattiijre thete neyer was knowri th^t there watf dny ftir, tu- 
mult, or f^dition amotigffi thert. .. ^ 's«; ,n. ..' -*,^ :•; i.'^ 
8; Iftfteiad of crown? and iccptres, the drfiameias of the kings 
{jrpd'rup'tmereb'y they Ihew their majefty, are thefe t .they wear 
pertain, tafffeis of red wool, bound abouj: their heads, hanging- 
''down tpbtt 'their flibulders, Ulmoft cpVerin^ thcHr eyesV whereat- 
they hang other threads, which they ufe when ^y wouM have 
a1iy thirtg done, or executed. They ;g;iVe thatthreiad uato one of 
the Lords that attend upon thetti 5 hy tiiis token they comiiiamd? 
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Z02 7h Pbilo/opbcr and his Wtfe^ 

Hi all their prpvince%» and the king^ bath done whatlb^yer ke doui 
defire» At the fight of this.thread his pleafure , is by his fubjefts. 
'With.ib great a diligence and du,uJful obedience .fiilfiUed, that tW 
like is riot known in any place of tbe world : for if (by (his way). 
he chance to command lii^t a- whc^ province fhall be deftroyed,* 
and utterly ]^{% defolate^. both of jnen and all living creatures 
whatfoever, it is done. If he fend but one, of his ftrvants to exe« 
cute the fevercft of his commainds^ although he fend no other pow-, 
«r or aid of men, nor other conunlifion, than on^ of the threads of 
hi$quifpeltkisfufficient;|3Xid they willingly yield themfelves to 
all dangeris, eyjea to death and deftrudlioiji. * / ... 

9. Xerxes flying put of Greece^ the (nip or boat was to over! 
prefibdwitb.thexitnnbers^of fuchas were got within jjer^ that a 
tempeft arifing, they were all J>rought to the hazard of their lives. 
Here, it wa^th^t Xerxes fpoke to them.in this manner: " Since' 
upon you O Perflans ! depends tlje fafety of your king, let me' 
sow- underftand how far you talce yourfelves to be concerned 
^rern," ,He had no fooner fpoken thefe words^ but that having^ 
firft adored him, moft of them leaped into the (ea;^ and by their 
death freed their king of his prefent danger; . '\ ' • 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS' WIFE:^ 

PHILO the Philofopher was one day invited, with his wife, to 
dtne at the houfe of a lady remarkable for two things^ which 
are faid to gratify the firil and ftrongeft of the human pafHons. 
She had^ zx. her command, all the power which is conferred ei- 
ther by beauty or by riches.— Philo was fitting at heritable, when 
a fervant appeared loaded with 9, fack of ^ cqnfiderable fize. It 
was thrown carelei&ly upon the floors and there left to remain, aft 
it were a Ibad of feathers : ^ folid found hit our Philofopher and! 
his Wife on the nerves, and made them ffart. " Heavens ! (faid* 
Philo) that muft be money-r-What a bouncing fum ! yet our 
hoftefs is fo accu domed to receive facks of this fort that it makes 
txo imprcffion up^ her: ^ What a,fkp has it given mfe, who an^ 
only a fpe<aator t" jOddsbobs!' (cried the Philofopher's Wife,. 
Cafling onfe eye ©IV the fack?, and one upon her hufband) a third 
of that bag ^ouidmalsre a rich woman of n^e forever I?'^. — " That 
film.! (replied the lady,. withJncpnceivable fang-froid)— ^^Alas i, 
-»r-A very 'nothing — fcarce )worth tel}ing-T-£ollow nxe.** . The 
Philofopher and his Wife, in filent wonder, followed the ijady, wha 
opened a large pprtabje drawer,, and dlfcpvered it full of guineas". 
-r«" Hem r' feid the Philofopher, — Mercy! (cried, his Wife„ 
catcbing up ajri handful, as much as to fay) oh ! that ye were 
mine." The lady fliut the drawer with the calm hand'ftie had' 
opened it, and retui;ned in the utmoil eafe to her feat. V 'Tisall 
& cuftom (faid Jhe, in a tone of voice perfeiftly fenfible ;) I am fo 
tfcd to receive large funis, ahd to have thofe dra.v/crs' filled with 
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jg^neas, diat the cnftoni paiies-now amo^ngft the ordinary occur* 
Tences of life, and feldoih excited an emotion either of pleafure or 
df pain j but *ti^'thus, my friends, with every o/iwpofleflion,"— . 
«* God bkffr my foul I (cried the Philofopher^s Wife) Drink a 
glafs oif that lady^s Burgundy, my dear?' — quoth Philo, " and 
f)ray, give me anofehen'^— **'God "blefs my foUi 1" repeated his 
wife, pouring out the Wine. The Philofbpher drank three bum* 
pers, one after another, as faft as he eould pour theip down' ; and 
after every bumper^ his fenfations, witlft regard to money, became 
^ore philosophic ; at the third glals, he bowed to the lady of 
the houfeV and retired to af^end the lofty flight of ftairs that led- 
into his own apartments. As he was adcending; the liquor ope-^ 
rated, and the fprrit mounted hts brain as He mounted die 'ftairr 
^i^. ' « AdoraMe^juice'of the grape < (cried he ^ what a power 
haft thou to heal the wounds of sin empty purfe i I fwea^ to Bac^ 
•chus (added he, fnapping his fingers,) I do not care tiM for all 
the money that is now in mine hc«efs*s ftrong box.^* 'As iPhilQ- 
ientired his lodgings, a dog who had been long of his houfehold^was, 
found fnbring in- profundity of flcepon^thc threfhold. — ^** Happy: 
being ! (faid PHilo, ftepping over him cautioufly ) thou haft no' 
Jnoney, and art yet happier eVen than Phifo.'* He ■entered.the^ 
firft chamber, and looking t& the fardier end of it, beheld the bed. 
that hadfo often received a poor/ but afiedtonate couple/ " Good^ 
again ! (faid our I^ilofopher'witb adil^dere(iv(»ce) lanxfure. 
of a large ftock in l(5ve, though I may be Sometimes Qior^ of mon^ . 
ey«^ He next entered his ftudy, the fcehe of his oohtemplatipny* 
and looking into one of the drawers, the fiift thing that~ftruck. 
him was a file of receipts. — '^ Better and better {faid tie,) I have! 
thefe to fhew for a good heart, vrexi all other points to fail me.-^ 
iThefe teftimoniah of my honefty, are fo many letters of credit,; 
and vouch that ray character is much. better than my circomftan- 
ces.*' — ^The fecond drawer which he opened, contained the flights 
of his fancy, written when ^ fit of eompoiition was upon him- 
" Hah, hah J (cried he, at the difbovery of a treafure) have I' 
found my ot^tnium, my ihttiinuira bonum, at kft i - Here ar&: 
evidences of pleafure enjoyed and' of value received, which even: 
Aioney itfelf cannot purch^e, with all its foVereignty.^^Oh, Im- 
agination I Imggiifiltioill how ha^thoafoothed, how kaA thou 
dharmed me ! ' When, but for thee, Reaii(bn-wouldka«c dtftraS* 
ed, and matter 'df fa(!^ driven m€[ to ^ij>air'-4iow haft thou 
fparkledin my cup> and timely infuiedinto it the balmt of Hope V* 
He opened a third box ; and taking thence a little purfe, with 
his finger and thmn^b hie held it 4m^erted, and produced the fum 
of his prefent Aibftahce.— Eightcrowhs, hoarded againft the day 
of trouble, fhone on his table.-^'< Hoily, toky I (exclalnfied he) 
Why I am a very Craefus — eight crowns i— Clodius has but four 
— Mercutius thfee' — ^Marcius two — Sponas only one.^-^Catuflus 
none. — ^Veitumnus' hath perhaps been nmtiing half over this 
plentiful cityfdFa dinner 5 and h^iplefs Guriatius knowns not^ 


whisrelieAu^' obtain i^ls night 9. bedwrr^Tbere^S; mi^rj i but for- 
Philor-^licrc is iK> prayiqgivfgi: bi?i? i^^rrl Ji^v€ a gw^ ^r^ g<>94 . 
wife, much hcajdi, nK>re phiipCQ^hy,ai, l9ifgc..i]c <^^f¥ceipts t# 
look back upOQ^ and dght ^r^^viii tib look forwfird wit^ t in (iich 
a ft9^.'0^|mrfperit7» let me not be prPRd; let me:kfa?Rtp b^inilr 
iate^]etiiie.b& jgiiafcefulr*-bt!ifte( bOW*ta ebe rupr^^me beftowec^''-; 
A.T»cile»t J)ufft of lavght»r.: heie intensified jo«r,PlHljC?ifoph^ 
rbajpfodf • hltproceeded fh^O) « <vifitlbf'> 19 ^ ^^ -/Tuit isf (:^tbf s, 
l^^i)verbeB^d his effufioas.,/ .^ Paltry JFdldyr j. -(cjrk^ J?iixlo,J^ 
thy fihttine ison^ybacky NrfiHe'iniiie is' in ii^y !bea»t/*^Aft€^: 
tbtt' difagseeabk ijatrader was gonie* <>ur ^hilpjfopb^r) : ifa^t laiiBfelf 
dowa tn^Gpmer^ibts^itudy to m<c4itatj5. ' . Hp- firft r^pr^^nt^ 
theladyivitb inborn he din^d^ in tbe.aQ of p^iSrig* her fair . fin^ 
gers. .oyfxr.hiiaps of goldy ^wbieh h^t^garded npl;; and then .kp^. 
opeaedalittlft box, in which he had put feveFal gold ti^Jcc^^ 9^U 
f'^Ttsjuft .thus (Aid i3ie:):tbfifcigoW trinkets have be«tt |n xim^ 
dranfera'long tiiti^-t^I batre toft -through frieq^ency .^jhe* very- 
power o£ admiring tbenxrr-I Scarce feic th^m :*-*btit jhe^» ;Qh in]f ^ 
7 EN 14-i-xny phuisied afTooiato-^ibHrce of life, :9ji^yre»peif^o£ det 
fence i^rr-roy friend-^my patiion I ■ ^Thm-art fprpiiier agrc^abk ^^— . 
Witltjthocl can. ttaAfctihc tny &»fations*-^W3i^n ipy;p;n^, »» 
emptyv : with !thy^ aid J can JdtaUy : repknifh i^HrWhen my cre^. 
<£tQrs/call, .1 can draw amy bill upon Imaginatien'ai fighli'-^-Wbeii 
the fuadDes. not* chafe to ifhiae;in'the. Heavens, J cm iGaqf^,hi« 
beams to play ^thronghmy :aSftanc^ upon pap€[rr]r-^ight<€;r9^n$ 
only ar€, itis-. true, no.w: aiSually inmy poffeffion ; foiit:it k in tbyv 
powet to.increafe it, cth de%htfal inftFument, to Eighty thoas^nid I. 
]&oes naifery idrop a tear I '^Tfaou.flmk procure £hefJowy-"W!hichi. 
w«ll-tiniied,^'fhall. fpmetimes dry it upiinor^ icfe^tmaUy than ^Zi 
pound, u Am L my&lf at «ny tiime in ^ant I jila hmn^ irar^ X* 
ihall giffe tbofeidso are.ia.beitfir:.circuinftancQs, and have as g<lod 
a h^rt ,. an iopporennity to i^ieve imfi . ; but with jregaxd ,to jfbmxncy. 
I am nowrefoivcd to try an ^jperioaent. — Ob ■Spirit of JFi^noy^it-i 
tend I?. ^Horc .fihi]o.,T9fe;bafti|ly ; and openjngbis bnrreaji* wijrfe 
gneat ^xsnality,* tpok af > Anet fiifrpapex:,' and jefittin^ it into fmaU; 
sound, pieces-, tput them itto a dfcawer, and ihfit it iyith:tb^ ntmoft 
€aati9nr>^.^^ In f that drawiar} 'j( laid Jhe to hin>felf ). &ppoft me ^owt 
,to have depoiitpd^thou&mljgmneas$.fiis an-ob^ 
gnaisdadaweU. itJtbehoveBine'tb take ,great caq;^ of ifctipBugi^e a 
ttreaffiuffe-^lvtnwnbk ^philed poffefs it ;-r-weU, what : istp fee dona 
firfVi! .It ista new ihing wtbjtneto have .fo„ large, a f»^ in my. 
bouie, ^di-mtift takeestraoKdinai^.tmeafures^'tQ fcci^pe k,"-T-? 
From tjbi&mc«nent c^mmeoc^itheireal mifery cf <>ur PJiB^fopherv 
In fli»tting.'tbe"d«awer, heibjimd,rfor the.firft .tinw in his life, a. 
defeat inithe.catcb of. Uie. todk.-^^i.Oh^hol (iaid^ h^).:tbis iputL 
be-r?(^ified.rr^;l!\«as a -YQ)py^,good iprpte^tpr for eight .criowns, but 
vill byrtjo-ineans do.togu4tantC€.a thoufandgnwas.-'* ; .. ' 

Xnit At .this -trifis, in- caijie the. .Pbiloi^pher!s. Wtffy f»ho was no 
fi)Q«eri»ft>r|ned.of tbQ tr^^^c^ fHan fbe jiaid ipi*t: 'eight hundred 
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^aXiA eigliteen pouncfc in decorations. Imaginary wants grow'out 
of Imaginary riches — when Philo went to bed, he never found 
either his pillow or his fenfations fo uncafy. \ ^ ^• 

t'. <«Lord blefs^me, Polly, (faid he in a fearful totiej take cart 
that the fire is fafei for if any fpark fhould glpt into my bttreaa> 
we are ruined for ever."— The Philofopher's Wife, \^ho was at 
&is time dreaming flie had jewels in her ears,' cried out to- fome 
yifionary fpeSator, ^* have they* not ^ fine wat;er. Madam ? Arc 
they not fpafklers, Sir r* . '» ; ;• *' 

r The next mornings Philo read an Account of ^ robbery com- 
mitted at two hundred miles -diftance, and his heart throbbed 
with - apprehienfion at tJie jntelligencfi. His Wife faid gapcinglyi 
^y'X declare, Phito, I have not clpfed my eyes lince you had thajt 
thoufandpouhds.**y--**And my^head aches miferably," replied 
Philo. — "For my' part, -I thini? (fiiidihe) to wjA is better ttan 
io/2^*"-^" ^y ^i W^l^ (anfwered Philo) linlefs we could 
make the receipt of fiich fumsa matter of praidice and indiffer-* 
ieijce to us; like flie'Jian4fome lady with whom we ye/lerday din- 
ned, I belie vf fo too.*'— ri«f Since that is the c^e, huiband, (re- 
joined the Wife) let iis get rid of this thou?ai\d poufrds as faft a$ 
Wp can, and after it is fpentj ' let us live as ufual ; half our time 
in th6 management of our little, and the other half in labouring 
for a frelh' fupply.^' — i" You are perfediy ri^ht,* my dear (fail 
the Phildlbpher, taking bis Wife by the han(i, and leading her to 
the JiureaU which\cont;ained the imaginary thpufand pounds,) 
Dur money is all in paper, child (faid be :) . l^trifed an experiment. 
I wifli^d to flatter ^myfelf with ,being' the 'owner of a tlioufand 
pounds — ^the Very ide?i has coft us loS of fleep, great fear, great 
tolly, and great care. V am very happy to have the pleafore of 
telling you, that wearejuft as we were.*'---" Have we not eight 
crowns Hill (faid. the Philofopher's Wife ?) And don't we look 
for more by the poft ?"— *' And is thete not my ' Effay .6n* For- 
tune^ — my Poem on the Danger of Wealth, and my Treatife oh 
Economy," faid the Fhilofopher. — ^** True, (anfwered hisW3t;*) 
ib let us Warm the broth which was left at dinner, and go cpm- 
lortably to bed 5 for, honeft Poverty is a friend to repofe;*': — The 
lock of the bureau had that night the key in it ; for there was 
nothing to fear, and they llept off the fumes of their late fancies 
without any interruption; for they were no longer put out of 
their way, by an idea of pofTeffions to which they were unaccul^ 
tomed, and which deranged ■ their little fyftem. • On their awak- 
ing, the Philofopher's Wife declared Ihe was perfedly refrefhed. 
'' " Ay, (faid her hufband, gently taking hold of her hand) 
eight crowns and a good feather-bed are abfolutcly neceffary, 
land what we are ufed to 5 but the weight of a thoufand pounds 
in the drawer, is too mighty to be' borne in the brain of honeft, 
little folks, without making the head ache.** 
. . Su.ch wpre the fenfations of a Philofopher and his Wife at the 
fight of a fum of inoney 
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ADVENTURES OF A PEN. 


OPME evenings ago, as. J wa$ meditating on the furprizipg 
\^ events, which' variegate human exiftence; I funk gradually 
wito a foft and benignant repofe, which produced it length a kind 
of allegoric yifion that prefented the following ciripuniftahces :— 
ilethocught the Pen with wWch 1, had been ' writing, lifted itfelf 
credl on its ftandlfli, and afluming tlie power oFwritirij^, without 
^eing, as heretofore, goyeiiied by the human h^nd, thus markeif 
its own eventful hiftory on the paper which I had left upon the 
table m my iibrary. - .^ 

**As to that part of pie wfclch relates to jny' original {>ody in it^ 
^ate of gobfehood^ it' was eaten on the hirth-day of my miftrelsi 
and the very wi^g on which I grew, afforded tier fair Mer-r- 
afterwards a i>Uchd&, a Michaelmas' dinner; I was" flung into 
the common kitchen, and' iinderwerit t^e irioft fervilc officcsof 
culinary drudgery ; the fcullioh-wench ufing me for a time to 
jfwecp the duft from the chimiiey|j)iec/^, ' till the foot-boy, in a fit 
of ffolic, tofled me ba thi.haclc of the '|ire,' where I had been inr 
iailibly })urnt, Had not tlie coachWn, a grave prudent perfonage, 
happening that moment to want a ^iaill, fiiat'chcd me from uie 
fiames f he withdrew with iiie to his ftable 'Rafter t had 'under- 
gone an immerlion froin the pump ; and was at length brought 
to^my naturaltranfparen'cy.^'^' From this advance inXortunc, t 
terft became a P«i, though '** fent into diis breathing world bu^ 
lialf made np,'"^ as i^in'g; Richatd fays.'' My firft employ, after 
this, migration, was to write the dilates of 'my fimple protedlor'^ 
heart, to a young woman' on whom he had caft the eye of affec- 
tion; but' I fcorn to tellthe fecJrets of any man -jvhofe apqiiaintr' 
ance I have enjoyed, being a pen of ftri<3er honour ; yet I can.- 
3iot he^p noticing, that "though the ftile of the coachman wa«l" 
without refixiemeni, :and the fentiment without elegance,' yet it 
was full of a much better * thing, fincerity. '" Having fuper-fub^ 
icribed his epi file to his belovedj, I was placed in a ftout machine 
of hor», where I tad hot ftobd long before Uie '6utler, coming; 
into tlie ftable, and having. a memorandum to j)tit down, made 
me write in the leaf of a fm.all pocket, * as follows : ' Mem :— ^ 
The five dozen of burgundy for my private friends,, to be charg- 
ed to the account of eledioa-Tiots, January 17— &'c, and the large 
iilver cup and falver, which I prefented to dear' Jenny Catching 
to be laid to blacic Jack that was handed for 'a highway robbery- 
jM. B. Dead men tell no tales. ' Mcthought I felt my very feath* 
crs (land ered upon my back with indignation, at the viliany of 
Xhis unfaithful fleward, and heartily wiftied for ' the unaffiftei 
power of writing, to dete^ him. Having ta£eh thefe minutes df 
his knavery, he replaced me in the inkhorn ; frooi whence I wa^ 
A^ain fuddenly drawn forth by the eldcft fon ofthe family,' a wili*. 
young gentleman, who being fufpefted of certain pradices by' his' ' 
parents, retired into this privacy, to pen a few lines to a poor 
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jpangf creature who had furrendered up to him, firft her affcc-, 
tions, and laftly her virtue. But mum : a pen of integrity fhould 
xiever hlab. There are fecrets in all families. The youth, with, 
23iy afliftance, made another appointment, which the deluded fair, 
one no doubt obferved. Here a fecond time I began to feel ipy 
ragefwell at ]the thought, that I was in any meafure forced into' 
the fervice of vice, and become, literally, an inftrument tofo hei-^ 
nous a iedudlLon : at that moment xaY detcftation of the aft fa 
wholly pofTefled me, that I twirled myfelf round in his hand, and 
dropt a large blot on thofe contents which ought to remain blot-,- 
ted forever j; but, alas I this eiffbrt of virtue, fo far from availing . 
any thing, had, nearly proved my deftruftion ; for the ralh young^^ 
man compelled me to do the hateful work over again ; and ftilT 
■expreffing my diflike, by a refufal to make the vile fentiment leg-, 
ible, he damned me for a good-for-nothing fon of a goofe; and 
deepened the flit of my tongue ; and not even then anfwerlng his* 
vjle purpofes, he dafhed me with his fiiU force againft the com- 
bmn, which ferved him for a table j and then feeing me gaping 
inthe jaws' of ruin, fwore, I was a fad fcoundrel, and left inc. 
cafping on the ground. I had not lain long in this lacerated ' 
fituation, before my good friend the coachman, obferving my 
diftrefs, took me up, and beftowed an hearty curfe upon my op- 
preflbr ; but feeing my fad plight, and that I was now no longer 
likely to do him fervice, (copying the friendlhips of this world) 
he forfook me in my adverfity, and let me drop again without the 
leaft emotion. From this condition, I was removed to a much 
tff-orfe ; being taken up and pitched upon a dunghill amongft the 
litter of the uable, where I remained in difgraceful inaftion till I 
was carried to manure the field. From whence I was picked up 
by a fportfman, whofe piece flafliing in the pan,, made him fup- 
plofe a ftoppage in the touch-hole. I luckily anfwered the gun- 
xier*s pqrpofe, for which he rewarded me with a place in his ppok- 
tt,. where I lay fnug betwixt a fmall brandy-bottle and a powder- 
horn* After the fport, upon my arrival at the houfe of my benefa(5t- 
or, I was hung oyer a fcreen with his clothes, at the kitchen-fire. 
This was a lucky accident ; it reftored my ftrengtfi, invigorated 
my frame, and about two hours after, the fportfihari feeling in 
his pocket, found me hard, round, and in (hort, a pen of «apabili- 
ty. This my new prote<5i:or, was clerk to a country attorney, who 
had taken advantage of his- mafter^'s abfence, to borrow not only 
Ks gun but his time : however, I was considered a fit aflbciate, 
and was received into the fervice of a lawyer. To the bufihefsof ' 
the law, I went then immediiitely, inafmuch that: the young man' 
doubling his dih'gence to efcape dete<ftion, and appearing honeft, 
tjiat he might the better carry oh roguery, engrofied that night ' 
three (kins of parchment ; and the day after t drew the copy of ^ 
ao old woman's will, who had refolved to, difinher/t her. only- 
child, becaufe he had flung himfelf away upon a young girl, in' 
jpoifefllon of no other qualities to render the marriage ftate hap- • 
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py, thaii thofe of virtue, beauty, intiOcencei and love. Ih tltd; 
iflofning, I was tucked iiito my maftef^s H^ir*, between his ear 
ahd curling papers, and fbmetiilies had the honour to *f pen a"' j 

ftanza'* of mod lamentable poetry, "when I fliould engrofs.** i 

• But foori after fell mto thcf hands of the lawyer himfelf, arid was 
id this proniotion cxaiteimxo the deepeft difgrace, being, I fhiver 
to fay, inftrumental in rhaLny concenis, cailf^s and caf^i, that tin-.' 
d^r the veil ofequky, robbed the orphan of property, the heif of 
btrthright, the matronof pittance, arid the widow of her jointure. • 
While I remained a drudge in this fc^ndalpus ftation, Iwas one; 
day taken by the wretch,; niy nfafter,' ttJ go into t fmall blact 
leathern cafe, which heufually carried with him, filled with fev- ! 

^fal of my brethren^ to a poor mart, laboufiiig with a krge,' un- " ] 

fed, and naked family, whofe goods he Was going to.diftrain, is* 
ft is called ; and that, through the mere siVarrcious m^Kce oi the 
landlord, .who was offended with his tenant, not only for being- 
behind hand with his rent, but for meetitig hini with a lamb und^t 
his arm that had died of the rot, and which he fWofe he hadkiUed. ' 
I felt rnyfclf .Ihake, -as- I mferted in, Ms barbarous inventory^ 
the bedding of thefe unhappy, people ; and the ink abfolutely )-an 
crimfottto my nib, and then fallied badk ih a fable ftream, as re- * 
lufing to flow for fome time, ere I could be ^erfuaded to include 
in the wretches cruel catalogue, the very cf adle-Unen of an infant. 
Who was at the time fleeping between thread- Worn blankets. 'By 
ibme forgetfulnefs* I was left in the unfurnitured houfe of this- 
difaftrous family ; and as ibon' as I - Was perceived, a fwqet roie-j 
lipped boy, which feemed to bloflbm in mifery, and to fmile upon: 
misfortune,' carried me as a prize to his father ;' faying he Would 
write a letter of comfort with me to his poor- d^ar papa. '-' The 
father, from his child's recopimendation, though overwhelmed in 
ibrrow, took fuch notice of me, 2ts tb ftick tcit » carefully in th6- 
cafement between two fmall fcraps of paper, that I fbppofe were, 
receipts. . I cannot defcribe the excefs of anguifli thfs^ftmUy \in- 
derwent ; and indeed, I am only to beg font* patience, to ; hear, 
lay own ffory without my comments. ,, , The fiVft ufe to which 
the good man put me. Was to write the mbft fupJiHant and implor- 
ing letter to his favage landlord ; evejy word didated by a mift-. 
ry poignant beyond my defcription, and only to ht felt. .This ap-. 
peal, however, was returned by a iaiicy minion in a kised livery^ , 
^ the trimming of which, w;ould have made rich the afflided fonily^' 
inclofing an anfwer ftaught with all the impudence of command,, 
and the haughtinefs of iecond-hand authority. The applicatibtt 
failing, I was next employed Ih a (hort circular letter to his neigh-, 
bours, for a little fubfcriptiye afliftance j and waSj by ?ill but an 
old day-labourer, who had lately been robbed of a month*s hire 
as he was going from work, refufed with ruftic irifblence, as if the; 
wretches baa learned theTanguage of denial, arid had hardened 
their bearts by a long and hypocritical commerce with their betters.': 
ItVas not long, before tlie goods thus item'd, *wei*e appraifed- 
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itnd fold on the premlfes, and the poor creatures drawn out of 
their little dwelling and thru ft into the ftreets. An old fellow 
having purchafed a fmall lot, took me down to infert a memo- 
randum of the articles, after which liking my appearance, which 
\vas even yet tolerable, he wrapt me iip in a piece of paper, and 
carried me home in his pocket, from whence 1 was the next day 
removed to adjuft an agreement between him and a young officer, 
who, to fupply the extravagance of a proftitute, was privately 
contra<5ling to fell his commiuion. My new mafter was a money- 
Broker ; and fcarce was the bufiriefs of the commiffion over, ere t 
was made fubfervierit to other purpofes, the moft horrid in na- 
ture. What a change of fervitude I from a lawyer to a money- 
broker. " Severer for fevere !" And now fcarcely a day palfed, 
wherein I did not enter into fome covenant whereby profufion 
was clandeftinely promoted, Vice fecretly fupplied, and Virtue 
artfully deluded. I particularly remember, that one day I was 
put into the hand of a young fellow, who had juft whirled away 
his laft guinea of a large fortune ; and had pcrfuaded his poor 
lady to fell a little annuity, her only refuge from his exitravagancc. 
I was obliged to fign and to atteft the acciirfed contract. — Frora 
hence I was conveyed by one who came on bufinefs, but my maf^ 
ter difliking the fecurity, the perfon was almoO: driven to madnefs : 
he had no other refource in the world, and was, befides, deeply 
involved in debt ; finding, therefore, his lafl hopes fru ft rated, he 
rolled his eyes fome time about the room, till the fcorpions of re*.. 
fle(5lion working him to frenzy, he caught hold of me in a fort o£ 
delirium, and biting me in a diftricted manner between his teeth 
almoft in two, at the fame time hitting his forehead, he walked 
away, and had almoft champed me to pieces as he defcendcd into 
a cellar, after having winded through all the allies of St. Giles's. 
Here he had nofooner arrived than he flung himfelf into a chair. 
At length, as if by having found his fituation irremediably def. 
perate, he grew fo difordercd, that, inclining his head till* he faw 
it would hit an iron hook which ftuck in the middle of a mantle- 
piece, he was preparing to dafli himfelf againft it ; when, fpring- 
ing from the pofture, as pofTcfred with a new hope, I could fee 
his eyes brighten when he beheld me, n^angled as I was. Catch- 
ing me then from the ground where I had fallen, and having 
inore than once read a letter which he took from his bofom, al- 
moft mad with agony, he fat down to write — what, in truth, we 
were both too diftrelTed to perform well — a letter to his wife, whom 
I found he had brought to extreme poverty by his extravagance. 
After having branded himfelf, therefore, with every ignominious 
epithet, he concluded with obferving, that he felt himfelf fo vile, 
that he never (hould dare to return to her again, unlefs he return- 
ed with aftiftance. — That very night — dreadful neceffity ! (for as- 
I had adminiftered fo opportunely to his occafions, he had put 
me into his waiftcoat pocket) I was in fome meafure aiding and 
abetting him in feveral robberies j aad at length we mutually 
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completed a capital forgery, which fucceeded : But, alas ! he Iia<f 
no natural flintinefs of bofom ; for as he prefented the piftol, his 
hand (hook, and his teeth gnaflied ; his voice alfo broke as he ftopt 
the pafTengers ; one of whom being a fturdy feaman, who had 
juft received his pay, was coming up to town to fpend it like a: 
failof , and refolved to fight for it like a failor, in cafe he fiiould be 
attacked. Wrenching, therefore, the piftol from my mafter*s 
hand, he ffruck him on the temples with a bludgeon, which threw" 
him at the feet of the conqueror. It was a public machine, and 
all the pafTengets, within and without, gathered about hinif-prog* 
nofticating a holiday ; that is, an execution, which is al^ys the 
feftival of a mob. Confidering him as laljvful pri^e, they\ began 
to plunder, and the failor finding me in company with a\:oinb 
and fnuff-box, flung me into the coach, fwearing that 4ffe Jwere 
not worth ftowage ; however, 1 was not yet deftitute, being eag-er- 
ly caught at by a thin meagre fpecftre of a man, who appeared to 
have been confidering ever fitice the fall of the thief, how he could 
reconcile to philofophical principles, and the rule of reftitude, the 
killing a man for accommodating his neceffities. He took ine 
up, declaring that I would do well enough to give the finifliing 
touches tp his Effay on the Natural Rights of Men to the Fruits of 
the Earth wherever and however they might be attained, and alfb 
to his Treatife Upon the Virtues of Nettle-water. 1 now found 
myfelf, after all my changes, the property of an author, and never 
was I in mote deplorable circumftances, the Have of the prefs, the 
drudge 6i letters. My keeper happened to be what is called a 
J)arty- writer ; ancf to do him juftice, with equal zeal did he ef- 
poufe both fides of the queftion, anfwering to day the charges he 
had alledged yefterday, and fometimes contradiding himfelf to fb 
violent a degree, that this dmho dexter hero quarrelled and waged 
War with himfelf in papers, fquibs^ and hand-bills under fifty differ- 
ent fignatures.— *Never did man at tlie fame time fo much deferve 
abufe of others, orfo much abufe himfelf; till at length I, for 
another's fault, was thought to be the moft lying, fcandalous Pen 
that was ever dipped in a {landifa. Sometimes however, I was the 
companion of his relaxation, and even of his poetical amuiement ; 
and many productions in the newfpapers and magazines, under the 
titles of Philalethes, Damon, Daphne, Gato, Dramaticus, Silvia, 
Corydon, and Phylli s, were the joint efforts of me and my incom- 
parable patron. A beau came one day into the garret ; and afi:er 
having fworn it was eafier to mount the Monument, than to pen- 
etrate Old Spatter's lucubratory, threw down a half-crown upon 
the table, and defired the poet to write an extempore acroftic to a 
damn'd fine girl. After having faid this, he clapped the bard on 
the ihoulder, and uttered out, " You underftandme, old Grecian." 
The poet fat for feme time, fwelling as if he were cafting nativi- 
ties ; and having fcribbled a few lines, delivered it to the fop, fay- 
ing it was /^^y^/^ /^«^^r, and would do his bufinefs. . He read it^ 
aod fw9r« it was damn'd fluff j then foatching mc out of his hand. 
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declared he could write a better himfelf ; and declared as he de* 
parted, the bard ought to lofe his fen for ever. On this he haften- 
!ed down ftairs, (forgetting, probably, I was within his gripe ; ) but 
on feeling for his handkerchief, he by^fome accident put me up 
with it ; in which good company I immediately, for the firft 
time, had the honour of mounting a fplendid carraige, and was 
driven with expedition to a Weft-ftreet ; where alighting, my 
ipark knocked at the door, and foon entered a genteel apartment, 
in which he was received with uncommon vivacity by a young 
lady of very lovely appearance, whom I foon found, by their con- 
y erfation to be his miftrefs. A beau is nothing without a white 
handkerchief. It wasprefently wanted. I was found in its folds, 
but had unluckily, rubbed my fides fo much againtl it as to clean 
Vyfilf'^^^ is often the cafe of thofe who keep bad company — at 
ihQ expence of mj aiTociate. I was inftantly feized and thrown 
at the fire ; but happily hitting the tip of the grate's back, fell be* 
hind it, and was, after dinner, removed in the fire-fhovel with 
fome cinders ; when my miftrefs not being able to find her etwee, 
and exceedingly wanting one of its little inftruments, at that mo- 
ment cafting her bright eyes upon me, refcued me once more from 
ray impending ruin, by cutting me into a toothpick. I foon un- 
derwent many frefh changes, till I was in the end, like all mortal 
things, fairly worn out. At length, after paffing through a fliort 
and adive exiftence; I was found wholly unfit for fervice, and by 
way of recompcnce, was left to " moulder and to rot in cold oblivi- 
on," once more upon a dunghill : Sic iranjit gloria mutidi ! 

Here I awoke, and could not help fmiling at the whimfical 
fportings of Fancy while Queen Mab had been with me. And 
yet is not the life of Man fubjedl to revolutions equally rapid and 
extraordinary ? And will not the Reader confefs, the above Hifto- 
ry was written by a Pen who had ^een the world ? 
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IT is near three months fince I was at Ve^iice. After having 
vifited whatever was worthy of curiofity in that great city, I 
was preparing to quit it, when an unforefeen and extraordinary 
incident prolonged my (lay. One morning, as I was exploring 
the fpacious rooms of the library of St. Mark, my eyes were by 
chance attradled towards a large folio volume, with this title on 
the back of it— -^ Defcrtptton of the Cavern ofStro%%U Expeding, 
by the perufal of the work, tofiind fomething that might be ap- 
plicable to one I was compoling, upon the fmgular proaudlions of 
Nature in the mineral reign, I went and requefted the librarian to 
give me the book : as. foon as I had it in my hands I retired to 
one of the window-feats, to perufe it the more at my eafe. 
t had already read a few of the firft pages, without receiving 
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apy very great fatisfaftlon : at the ninth page I was goiag tq 
throw down the book ; when, on tumuig the leaf, I thought I 
perceived tranfparent charadlers in the paper, as the light reflec- 
ted upon it. Curious of afce^-taining what they expreffed, I raifed 
the book to the window and placed the leaf that had interefted 
my curiofity before it, and between the firft thirteen lines, whic2i 
commenced the hiftpry of the petrifactions of the Cavern of 
Strozzi, I diftindtly read thefe words, although Gothic charader^ 
had, been employed in o|-der to trace them : 

** T'he <ivonders which nature has colleBed together in the Cavern of 
Strozzi are lefs furprlzttig than the delirium of thofe pajjions which arc 
there exhibited in aU their horror .^ 

There was fomething fo enigmatical in thefe lines, and th^ 
manner in which 1 had difcoyered them was £0 myfterious that 
j could not reftrain the emotions they produced, 1 confefs my 
aftonifliment was increafed when upon carefully examining the reft 
of the leaves, I found the fame infcription repeated on every thir- 
teenth. I am not in the leaft fuperftitious yet tliis number, to 
•which huipiian >veaknefs attaches a kind of fatal influence, did not 
feem to me to have been the eftedt of chance ; therefore tlie preju- 
dice which actuated the writer in ufing it, rendered the infcription 
ftill more furprifmg. I copied it with a pencil upon a card : I did 
not forget to note down the title of the worl^, tlie name of the book* 
feller who had publiflied it, the place and year it had been printed, 
and the numbers of the fatal pages on which the infcription had 
been interlined ; 1 alfo remarked the flielf of the library on which' 
the volume was placed; and then, returning it to the librarian, 
I alked him, afFe(5ting as much indifference as I pofTefTed cu- 
xiofity whether he could inform me bf the name of the author of 
the work. The gpQal Friar {^r they are of the order of Domi- 
nicans who have the charge of the library of St. Mark) anfwer- 
cd in the negative ; but he prefumed it was fome one who had 
attentively examined the rare produdlions of the Cavern of Stroz- 
zi. To me, who had not read much of the contents of the book, 
this anfwer might have conveyed a double meaning ; but I per- 
ceived by the reft of the difcourfe, that he was lefs informed on 
the fubjed than myfelf ; therefore taking leave of him, I went to' 
indulge in thofe refledlions this event had fujf^gefted. 

Having retired to one of the folitaty v»^alks m the garden be- 
longing to the library of St. Mark, I read the myllerious lines 
again and again ; but the more I meditated, the lefs coul^ I dif- 
coter their meaning : and though they were written in Gothic 
characters, yet as the book was of a recent date, thefe lines mud 
evidently be fo tool Then I faid to myfelf, " Of what paflions 
can a dark and infolated Cavern be the theatre ? — Even fup- 
pofing murders to have been meditated or committed there, how 
<ian it now exhibit a reprefentation of horrors that are paft ? — 
Befides, the author of the infcription has not pointed out the pe^ 
jiod to whkjh he refers,— 1 — it was poilible fome hermit, wearied 
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of the follies of youth, and the viftim of his own paflicns, had in, 
habited the cavern. — But did he dill refide there ? — ^Who was 
he ? — He muft have been heard of at Venice." Such were the 
queftions I had to refolve — fuch the doubts to clear up. 

Night furprifed me in the midft of my meditations, which were 
the more painful as I had no clue to dired them ; but in what- 
ever way I confideredthe fubjed, my mind was ftill embarraffcd ; 
and at a lofs to form any reafonable conjecture. 

Neither the dead filence of the night, nor the depth of my re- 
flexions, afforded me any afli (lance in my refearchcs. AVhcix 
day appeared, I went to every bookfeller in Venice, to enquire 
for the Defcription of the Cavern of Strozzi ; but among thirty 
I only found three who had eyer heard of the book, and only one 
who could procure it for me. I bought this iingle copy, and 
fhut myfelf up in my ftudy, to difcover the fenfe of the oracle 
which appeared fo myftcrious. My hopes were deceived ; it was 
in vain I turned to every thirteenth leaf; I found none of the 
tranfparent charaders, and was obliged to refer again to. my card. 

All thefe obftacles, inftead of ftifling my curiofity, rendered it 
more a(5live. I have often traverfed miles to gather remarkable 
plants, or difcover the rare productions of nature ; but I would 
travel to the remote ft parts of the globe, if by fo doing I could 
difcover a new region in the heart of man, or develope a fecret 
fold in which fome new paffion was concealedw 

The leaves of the hieroglyphic volume, which I compared, to 
thofe of the Sybil, promifcd me this fatisfadion ; and I was 
anxious not to negledl an opportunity which might never agaiu 
prefent itfelf. ' ' 

I informed myfelf refpefling the Cavern of Strozzi ; I learned 
that it was iituated in a fmall ifl-and of the fame name in the 
Adriatic Gulph, to the north of Venice, about the didance of 
five miles ; had it been an hundred I fiiould have gone. The 
next day I bargained with a gondolier, and having provided my- 
felf with arms and fome provifions, I embarked at funfet. 

The nature of this recitaj does not allow me to interrupt it, to 
defcribe the magnificent effe<ft of that beautiful planet which was 
ilowly finking into the tranquil wave gilded by its rays ; nor is 
jny hafty pen worthy fo grand a pi<fture ; but I cannot avoid re- 
commending to thofe who are defirous of enjoying fuch a fcene, 
to figure to themfelves the infinite number of barks and gondolas 
which at that moment covered the fea, and whofe floating fl:ream- 
ers feemed to reflect, by the pleafing variety of their colours, the 
glowing tints which are painted in the heavens. 

After a paflage of an hour and a quarter we anchored in a lit- 
tfe creek of the ifland ; when the gondolier, after having put ine 
on fiiore, and received my orders to return at the fame hour next 
day, wifiied me a good night, and rowed off. 

I had landed on the fide ne^reft the Cavern, and had uot pro- 
ceeded two hundred paces, when, froi2:i the difference of the foil 
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on which I ftood, and the dampnefs of the air, I conjectured I 
Was near it* To the rich and luxuriant fields I had quitted, fuc- 
ceeded barren heaths and arid fands.* My light, which had at 
firft been gratified by the appearance of poplars and palm trees, 
whofe foilage, lightly waving, prefented a moving (hadow, now 
faddened at the mournful afpedl of the yew and weeping willow. 
1 foon found myfelf fenfibly defcending, and in a few minutes 
was at the mouth of the Cavern, Rugged and fteep rocks ob- 
ftrufted the entrance, and between their cavities were planted 
gloomy cyprefles. A Ibrt of brownilh mofs grew about the 
rocks; whofe white fummits formed a ftrong contraft with the 
dull afpedk of furrounding nature, and rendered the profpe<5l ftill 
more difmal. The expiring rays of the fun, which reflefted bii 
ihem, coloured their ^xtremeft points ; but the faint tint they 
beftowed, inftead of enlivening the fcene, added to its horrori 
Never was my foul fq harrowed as when contemplating this 
dreadful pidure. It was in vain I looked round me ; the fua 
had difappeared, and I feemed as though plunged into an im- 
xnenfe tunnel, the fides of which, thick fown with pointed flints, 
sind trees of mournful hue, announced nought but deipair and 
death. .... 

** Alas !*' I exclaimed involuntarily, as if tranfported by one 
pf thofe rapid emotions which a foul violently agitated cannot 
command — " Alas ! how, in fuch a defert, can man be a (lave 
of paffions ?— Is it here they reign with full fway ? — ^What I 
where nature feems extindl, can the paflions ftill exift ? — Where is 
the foul intrepid enough not to be intimidated at this fcene ? — 
What flame, however devouring, but this place muft extinguifh I 
•—Oh paffions i wild ungovernable pafiions I if ye dillurb thefc. 
rocks, what lonely cottage can ye leave in peace V* 

The day, or rather evening, glided infenfibly av^'-ay, and was 
replaced by the pale and trembling light of the moon. This 
circumfiance ftill added to the horror of the fituation ; the gi- 
gantic forms of the rocks became more hideous, and the immenle 
fliadows they proje<5ted iro^^e my foul with terror. On a ludden I 
figured to my imagination that this dreadful Cavern had been 
ftained with the blood of fome fad vi<2:ims ; and from the midft of a 
large and dark ppening, which feemed like the jaws of Death threat- 
ening me, I thought I beheld pale phantoms flitting along : doubt- 
lefs it was nothing more than an illufion. Reafon calmed die 
fallies of my difturbed imagination, and I proceeded in fearch of 
ibme place of fecurity where I might pafs the night. 

I explored the Cavern a confiderable time, during which I 
almoft repented having attempted fo hazardous an adventure. 
At length, having found a fpot fhaded by a willow, 1 feated my. 
felf, examined my piftols, which I found in good order, took ^. 
little refrefhment, drew my fword, and wrapping myfelf in mj 
cl o a k | I lay down, in the hope of enjoying tlisiweets of fleep. 
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t liad been in this pofition about half an hour, and had begaii 
to doze, when an hollow and diftant murmur drew my attention* 
1 puftied back the hood of my cloak, with which I had covered 
my head, placed myfelf on my feat, and liftened with the moft 
filent attention. The noife, which at iirft feemed as if approach-* 
ing me, fuddenly ceafed, and for fome minutes 'I heard no more ; 
but it foon became more diftindl. By the found, t thought it 
was produced by chains dragged along under the vaults of the 
Cavehd ; and their horrid clanking appeared to advance nearer 
and nearer } prefcntly a part of the rock, which formed an en- 
trance to a more fecret part of the Cavern, was removed, with a 
noife that made the whole place refoand, and I faw a tall figure, 
clad in white, and chained, led out by another, who appeared 
fomewhat fhorter. After feveral windings, during which the 
two fpe(ftres preferred a profound iiknce, they changed their di- 
te^ion, and were proceeding towards the fpot where I was ; I 
had juft time to rife, feize my aims, and retreat behind the wil- 
low, whofe aged trunk Was fufficiently large to have corncealed 
three perfons. I was in the (liade, and confequently my motions 
Ivere not difcovcred. The figure in white, and the one who held 
it enchsiined, arrived at the fpot I had juft quitted ; and the for- 
mer having feated himfelf, the other fattened the chain of his 
companion, or rather his prifoner, to a ring placed in the rock, 
which I had not perceived ; he then witlidrew to a ftiort diftance, 
pulled out a fteel, ftruck it, lighted a pipe, muttered a few oaths, 
and began to fmokc. 

After a mournful filence of ten or twelve minutes, which was 
Only inteirupted by the fighs of the perfonage who was feated, 
the latter addreiTed the one who appeared to be his keeper 2-— 

" RIcardo," faid he, " what's the hour ^* 

** Paft midnight," replied the other furlily. 

" Midnight 1" exclaimed the prifoner, uttering a heavy ^figh— 
**AIas ! all hours are to me equal, for they are all equally attend-^ 
cd with grief; — muft I be condemned to die daily, and am I 
prevented ridding myfelf of a loathfome life ?" 

** S'death !'^ faid Ricardo — "it depends only on yourfelf to 
render your life agreeable ; your obftinacy. caufes all your mife- 
ries ; you might be happy if yoti were complying.*' 

" Great God 1" replied the prifoner, *' if 1 can purchafe liber- 
ty only at the price of honour, I prefer dying with her I love ta 
living with her I deteft." 

" Senfible determination,'* replied tlie goaler ; " to deteft a 
charming woman, and doat upon a loathfome carcafe." 

" Ricardo," faid die other, in an accent mingled with grief and 
indignation, " you are placed here to guard me, not to give mc 
' advice. — Is it not enough you tyrannize over my pcrlbn, bu« 
muft you alfo be mafter of my thoughts !" 

Ricardo vented an oath, and was filent. The prifoner fighed^ 
Rnd leaning his head upon his hands feemed to weep. 
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For myfelf ftruck as I was with the fcene I beheld, and the 
ttiyfterious words I had heard I thought the whole a dream. 

RIcardo who had finifhed fmoking his pipe,amufed himfelf by 
climbing, to a part of the rock of fteep afcent ; and when he was 
it a fufficient diftance not to hear me, I thought I would venture 
to utter a few confolin^ words that might afford H ray of hope 
to the wretched prifoner ; but that I might not ftartle him, I 
fung a few plaintive notes in a very low voice. The unexpe<5led 
founds excited his attention ; furprife and fear forced ;in involun- 
tary exclamation from him, which however the gaoler did not 
tear. Conceiving his firft alarm had fubfided, I foftly fung the 
firft couplet of the following ftanza, which perfeftly accofded 
with his fituation* 

Oh thou, the vi^flim of fad care and grief f 
Who liv'ft immur'd in cavern here forlorn, 

The hand is near that means to bring relief. 

And heal thofc miseries thou fo long haft born^ 

Tlay forrows ceafe, no more thy lot bewail ; 

Of happinefs man ne'er can be bereft, 
Howe'er adverfity with woes aflail. 

While hope, that foother of the foul is left* 

Reflect how many by a tyrant^s power. 

Like thee, deplore the dungeon's gloomy night» 

Till gracious Heav'n, at the appointed hour. 

The tyrant ftrikes, and brings his crimes to light* 

Oft days of pleafure follow nights of pain, 
And thou may' ft wake to happinefs and joy 5 

ISien let fweet hope thy fmking foul fuftain. 
For guilt alone can foothing hope deftroy- 

The prifoner was upon tlie point of anfwering-^e Was pre- 
paring his voice— when Ricardo, wearied of his amufement, de- 
fcended from the crag of the rock, and approaching him, faid, ia 
the moft brutal manner, " Come, let us return.'* 

« To-morrow then," cried the prifoner, as he was leaving the 
willow which conceajed me. 

" To-morrow,'* replied L 

" The devil !" faid Ricardo, " did I not hear {bme one fpeak?*^ 

" It was the echo," anfwered the prifoner, " which repeated 
my words — To-morrow." 

Ricardo contented himfelf with faying — -He had not before 
obferved the echo ; and having untied the chain of his vidlim, 
they returned into the Cavern. 

Left alone, and abandoned to my refledlions, I recalled every 
circumftance of tlie fcene I had beheld ; I compared them to- 
gether in the order in which they had appeared with the words I 
had extracSted from the book at the library. I prefumed that the 
unhappy wretch who was confined in the Cavern of Strozzi was 
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the vi^lm of the paflion of foms powerful lady, to whofc defires 
he refufed to yield. *< Bat why fhould he have fartd that he 
preferre^i dying with her he loved to living with her he detefted ? 
— Perhaps his miftrefs was a prifoner as well as himfelf, and the 
wretched pair were both immured in this dreadful Cavern. — ^Why 
talk of dying with her ? — ^Was it intended to facrifice them ?"— 
Again, " What could Ricardo mean by the words " Cherifli a 
loathfome carcafe ?" 

All thefe thoughts, and a crowd of others floated on my brain* 
As foon as I had folved one queftion, foms ob}e<Sfcioni which I had 
not forefeen, plunged me in doubt. The night and part of the 
day paiTed in this manner ; a thoufand fchemes entered my im- 
agination :— foractimes yielding tp a cowardly fear, I thbught of 
flying for ever from this fcene o£ horror and danger : fometimes 
animated by a more noble fentiment, I determined to inform the 
holy inqulfi^ors of what I had feen. Evening had arrived, and 
I had adopted no fixed refolution. I ran towards the fhore :^-« 
my gondola appeared ; but I defired the gondolier to re^rn again 
next day, pretending (what indeed was but too true) that the 
iingularities and wonders of the Cavern required more thati a 
day to examine them thoroughly. 

The day had quite departed j night had veiled the earth, and 
the moon (hed her faint and glimmering rays over a fea of clouds ; 
a ibuthcrly wind, which blew from Venice, made me diftindtly 
bear the hours ftrike. Still concealed behind the old willow, I 
counted eleven without having perceived any thing. At length 
a few minutes before midnight, the entrance to the inmod Cavern 
was unloofed, and the prifoner came forward, followed by the 
brutal Ricardo. Both placed themfelves on the rock near the 
willow. Ricardo chained his vidlim as before, lighted his pipe^ 
and- walked to a (bort diUance. I repeated, in a low voice, the 
ftanza I fung yeftcrday, which the prifoner liftened to with at- 
tention ; then cautioufly extendiag part of my body towards him» 
keeping the other concealed behind the tree, I faid to him^ 
" Are you acquainted with a certain book in the library of St. 
Mark ?" 

He' darted — " I fee,** faid he, '* you have read the thirteenth 
pages ; but I am too much obfevved to fpeak : If you can feel 
for my misfortunes, a£t as tliis letter dire^s you ; and when you 
(hall have read it, purfue the dilates of your own heart. 

I was about to reply, but the return of Ricardo only gave me 
time to put forth my hand, and take the letter the prifoner pre- 
fented. I then again concealed myfelf. Ricardo repeated the 
fame circumftances I have defcribed to have tak^ place yefter«f 
day ; and the prifoner, as lie was going*away, turned his head 
towards the place where I was, and fung thefe words in a mcl^ 
ancholy tone of voice : 

E s 
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" Who aids the caufe of innocence opprels'cl 
** Is by the a<a alone fupremely blefs'd ; 
" No greater rapture man on earth can know, 
^* Than that of feeling and relieving woe,'* 

. The moon was not fufficjently clear to enable me to read tlitf 
letter he had giveit me, and it would been imprudent to have 
ftruck a light ; I therefore left the Cavern, and waited on the fea 
fhore the return of the day. But as I had pafled the preceeding» 
night without fleep, was wearied by the ideas this extraordinary 
adventure had excited, and was lulled by the monotonous founci 
of the biUowft beneath me, I yielded to thefe various impulfes, 
and fell into » profound fleep. 

It was broad day-light when I awoke. The fatigue 1 had 
undergone, the fleep I had enjoyed-, added to the iharp and ni- 
trous air from the fea", had excited the cravings* of hunger in an-v 
extreme degree j but I had but little provifion left ; therefore I 
could oiily afTuage without fatisfying it. 

I faw, with fome uneafinefs, that in order to enable myielf to* 
explore the end of this adventure, it was neceflary I. fhould return 
to Venice ; and my regret was increafed when I read the prifon- 
cr's letter. — It was to this effe^ft t 

** What you have already feen of my misfortunes^* dreadful as 
** they may have appeared to you, can give you no idea of thofe' 
of which you are ftill ignorant. If you are deiirous of be- 
coming acquainted with them, and of refcuing the moft mif- 
crable of me»> repair to-morrow about midnight to the fea (^ore»> 
near the bay which is oppoiite to Venice ; a bark will land 
•* there v follow thofe whom you fee leave it, without, if poflUbe, 
** being perceived by them ; obferve them,' and a^ as honour and 
" pity dilate.*' 

It is eafy to imagine what my impatience was daring the reft- 
of thfe' day — "an impatience which was encreafed by the caUs of 
hunger. I traverfed the ifland, but it only prefented fingular 
petrifaAionsv aAd fpars of every form and colour — things which 
at any 9ther time I fliould have felt a lively intereft in, but which 
^hen only augmented my hunger, my impatience, and my. 
fatigue. 

This tedious day at length dtofed; — ^The fun quitted the hori- 
zon, and my faithful gondolier did not fail to make his appear- 
ance. We foon crolTed the ftrait that feperated us from Venice.' 
— :When I had arrived at that city, I only delayed the neceflary 
time to obtain a frelh fupply of provifions, and in half an hour 
aftet returned to the ifland of Strozzi. 

In- order the Jbetter to follow the inftruAions contained in the 
prifoner's. letter, I concealed myfelf behind a rifing ground near 
the bay, where, by raifing my head, I could difcover the fea. I 
remained a full hour in this pofition. Towards midnight, as I 
judged l>y the moon, which had juft rifen, (for the wind having 
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ffianged, I could not hear the found of the clocks at Venice) the 
iioife of oars, which agitated the calm billows, announced the 
arrival of the bark. It foon touched ground, and five perfons 
came lilently from it : one of them faftened it to the (liore, a fe- 
cond uncovered a dark lantern, with which he appeared to ex- 
amine the place round him, and all of them proceeded towards 
the Cavern, 

Leaving the retreat in which I had concealed myfelf, I follow- 
ed them ; neither of them fpoke, but walked with flow and foi- 
^mn fteps. The noife of their foot fteps echoed round them, and 
^jthe Cavern, which they were now near, repeated the founds. — 
What a fcene ! — what a fituation ! — A gloomy night fcarce ren- 
dered vifible, by the faint light of the moon, a parched and bar- 
ren foil, covered with briers ; a dreadful mafs of rocks piled one 
upon another, and rearing thejr Coloffal forms above the horizon ; 
a wide, dark, and horrid Cavern 5 weeping willow* ; inowmful 
cyprcfFes 5 and, to add to thefe horrors, a dread ^lence which ren-i 
dered the diftant dalhine: of the billows and the blood-ftained 
fteps of the five murderers ftill more frightful. ' 

They arrived at the Cavern. One of them ftruck a projedion 
of the tock with the hilt of his poniard ; an inftant after a hoarfe 
voice from the infide of the Cavern cried, ^^TreafonJ* The five 
perfons replied, " Vengeance :'* and the entrance was opened after 
the three firft had repeated the words " Vengeance! — vengeance I-^-- 
vengeance /'* 

In the meantime, favoured by the darknefs and the €onfufion 
v^hich agitated the confpirators, I glided, unperceived, among 
them. The light of the lantern hardly extended two fteps be- 
yond him who held it, and we were iii fuch a winding and intri- 
cate path that we could only walk one abreaft. It was co;nf^ 
quently difficult, nay almoft impoffible, to Jiave perceived me ; 
but if 1 had been difcovered, and they had offered me any vio- 
lence, I was provided with arms in good condition, and would 
have dearly fold my life. But the idea of being ferviceable to 
an unhappy being, and a fhort and fervent prayer I add re fled to 
Heavcfn, btoifhed fear irom my foul : I only thought of juflify- 
ing that confidence the ppprefl^ed had repofed in me. 

Whilft I was adtuated by this reJ3e6lion, I felt a hand leaning 
on me, which from its fmallnefs and foftnefs, I judged to be a 
woman's. This hand, apparently heated by. a burning fever, 
grafped mine with a convulfive motion, and preffing it to her 
heart, which beat with violent and unequal palpitations, I con- 
tinued filent, when I heard a voice in foft accents, but evidently 
agitated, fay to me, "Do you not feel how it beats ? — it is rage — 
it is love."* 


* The , inconfiftency of the Lady's condu6l can only be ac 
counted for from the difordered and agitated Rate of her paflion 
^ the moment* 
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As we advanced, the Cavern feemed to enlarge itfelf. TKe 
glimmerings of light which at intervals (hot from the lantern, re- 
fleded up«n the roof and fides of the rock, whofe cryftalline pro- 
dudlions fparkled with a thoufand colours. We foon breathed a 
damp air, infedted with peftilential vapours. I felt my felf unwell, 
and remarked that three of thofe I accompanied were in a fimi- 
lar fituation. The three others, I mean the gaoler, who had o-r 
pened the entrance of the Cavern, he who carried the lantern, and 
ihe who had taken me by the hand, were in no ways affefled. 

At a little diftance we defcended fome fteps, rudely cut out in 
the rock ; at the bottom of the laft of them was a fmall door, 
which, upon being ftruck by him who went firft, was immedi- 
ately opened. — We entered : — the darknefs did not permit me to 
diftinguifti the pbjeds'*; however, by the faint light that preceded 
Us, 1 obferved in one of the comers a figure drefied in white ; it 
was the only obje(5t I could diftindtly perceive ; for the man who 
held the lantern having taken it to light a torch by, a guft of wind 
extinguifhed it, and we were left in utter darknefs. 1 confefs 
whatever firmnefs I poffeiTed I could not at that inftant refift the 
impulfe of terror. 

The dread fcene that furrounded me, the fearful filence pre* 
ferved by my criminal companions, the horrid darknefs, the damp 
dews of the Cavern — all thefe circumftances united convinced me 
I was among a fet of murderers, whofe dark deeds perhaps I 
was on the point of witneffing. 1 however recalled my troubled 
fpirits, and refolved notwithftanding the number^ againft me, to 
exert the courage of juftice, which is ever an even match for guilt* 

fTo he continued,) 
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FEMALE DEBATES. 

From a Foreign Publication* 

TO THE EDITORS, 
GSNTLEMSIff 

The novelty and whimficality of the following curious Debates 
upon feveral abfurd and ridiculous queftions, by a fociety of 
ladies, who met once a weak for their own amuferoent, wiD, 
I flatter myfelf, afford fome entertainment to your numerous 
readers, and make a few additions among your wonders. I 
affure you I have hazarded my charafter much by running the 
rifque of getting them, having been neccifitated to ufe the pow- 
erful means of bribery to procure a place of concealment, ' 
wherein by the means of pencil and paper, and the happy art 
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©f (liort hand, I have made a verbatim copy of thofe very inge- 
nious arguments ; previous to the publication of which I tbmk 
it ray duty to prefix 

^n Apohgy to the Female Society. 

LADIES, 

I AM fenfible of the very great accufations which may be tirg* 
ed againft. me ,by your very praife-worthy and honourable 
fociety, and am, therefore, wIUiRg to fay a few tvords, not by way 
of defence, but palliation. The charges which I exped to 1» 
laid againft me are thefe — * 

Firtt. That I have dared to pradife clandeftine means of con- 
cealing myfelf during the evenings of your debate. 

Secondly. That I haveavailed myfelf of this opportunity, and 
by the happy knack of fhort hand, made an exadl copy of thofe 
debates. 

Thirdly, That I have prefumed to oflFer them without the foci- 
cty's permiffion to the pubh'c. ' ^ 

To thefe three charges I plead — Guilty ; but flatter myfelf I 
fliall be able to advance fuch powerful reafons as will at leaft 
moderate, if not entirely abate any fentence your court of equity 
znay think proper to pafs upon the poor culprit. 

In juftification of my being guilty of the firft charge, in having 
concealed myfelf during the evenings of your debate, I am hap- 
py in being able to refer to one of thofe very debates, which has 
declared curiofity in men or women not only excufable, but com- 
mendable when it \s pro bono publico, ^ On account of this remark, 
I not only confefs, but exult in the commiflion of this charge, for 
I will be bold to declare, that thefe debates will be produdive of 
more good and entertainment than many publications of a great- 
er fize ; in therefore confefling my curiofity I accordingly ac- 
knowledge the fecond accufation, and think after having gone (b 
far in procuring the means of overhearing, if I had not commit- 
ted what 1 heard to paper, my crime would ftill have been the 
fame, without being of any advantage to* myfelf ; but can it be 
deemed a fault to feek inllrudion and convey it to others ? If, 
ladies, you are determined to bring this matter to trial, believe 
me, that in my. turn I Ihall arraign you for the felfifh intention of 
retaining to yourfelves fo much found argument and entertain- 
ment. 'Tis true, the greateft charge againft me is the laft — For 
daring to publifti thefe debates without permiffion. But as i 
knew it impradicable to obtain this permiffion, any application 
for the fame would be of courfe not only needlefs, but perhaps 
have defeated my defign. However, diihonourablc as this a^9: 
may be, I prefumc that I have difplayed fome honor in the pub- 
lication ; for 1 have not dared to divulge when or ivhere thefe de- 
bates were held, nor even the ladies names at full who fupported 
tbem> for a's the reader may eafily perceive, they are either ^C" 
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f itious or merely the initials ; therefore, ladies, notwithftandtng 
jhe difcovcry of your plan, and the publication of your fpeecKes, 
cbere is not the leaft revelation or even intiniation of your cHar- 
aders or motives for the fame. Thojigh great as my offence 15 
then, feeing it might have been greater y I hope it will ^e expuied. 
Ought I to keep fo much learning to myfelf, and not communi- 
cate it to the public ?— It may he urged agairift me, that I fhould 
have waited till after your deaths. Ah ladies — my life is as pre- 
frarious as your's, and there can be but little dependance placed 
upon our fucceffors. I was unwilling to run any hazard of de,- 
byii^g this publication, for fear thefe debates, which certainly re- 
ifled great honor and credit on the fair fpeakcrs, (hould either be 
jniflaid or abufed ; now they are refcued from oblivion, while 
^he orapjs are dill cpncealecj. Further apology would undoubt- 
edly be needlefs, 1 have faid all that propriety Can dictate to paf- 
Kate ray offences ; were I to attempt an entire vindication, I arh 
confcious it would be |in aggravation of my faults, I Ihall there- 
fore beg leave to fubmit the following pagfes to the candid read- 
er, by vhpfe decifion I am willing to abide, whether or no my 
jcrime is pardonable or not. I am convinced that that curiofity, 
which, ladies, you acknowledge yourfelves to te pofTe/Ted of, will 
render you defirous of knowing by whofe afUftance I obtained 
admifHon behind the curtain; — ^but pardon me here — though I 
iCcnfe.fTed myfelf guilty of all the charges which (to my knowledge) 
can be liirged againfl: me, yet I have no right to criminate others; 
Suffice it to fay, that my concealment was originally defignedfor 
the public utility ; and when you, ladies, are pleafed to declare 
yourfelves, and will permit me to prefix your realtitles to your 
feveral arguments, pro and con, I will . then venture to announce 
my affiftants, and fubcribe myfelf at full, your obliged fervant, 
^ough at prefenj INCOG* 

Rules of the Female Society, 

1. THAT no queftion (hould be adjourned, but on the con^- 
trary (tlie time for debate being unlimited) the ipeakers fhptil^ 
fit, be it ever fo late, till it was decided. 

2. that no additional members fhould he admitted* 

5. That the ladies .(the fociety confifting of thirteen) (hould 
«ach be prefident in rotation, and that die prefident of one night 
ihould be at liberty to deliver her queftion ^to be decided) for 
the fuccpeding, and that fuch prefident (hould appoint five mem- 
i>ers, with herfelf to fupport that queftion, and fix others to opr 
pofe it ; it remaining with tlie prefident of the evening (being 
the thirteenth) to decide the queftion, by making the majority 
-according to her partial opinion of the arguments which were 
Jurged for and againft it. 

4. That each member may be at liberty to introduce a couple 
<f female auditors. 
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5* That no gentleman Oiall upon any account be admitted a» 
an auditor. 

6. That tea or wine fhall be handed about at proper intervals^ 
. 7. That if one of the members be under the neceffity of leaving 
the room, her prefence fhall be waited for- 

8. That all forfeits in cafe of non-attendance, untimely inter-* 
ruptions, &c. ^c. fhall b« appropriated for the purpofe of furoifh* 
ing a library. 

■ ■■< 

IVhijnfical Debates on curious ^lejlionsj by a Society of Ladies^ tuve^^ 

before publtfhed. 

QUESTION I. (Mlfs L. in the Chair.) 

*^ Whether is fafhion produ<5Hve of greater Good or Evil ?'* 
Mrs. G. whofe queftioni this was^ rofe and opened the debate 
fts follows, i 

MRS. FRESID'eNtV 

Thoiigh fafhion may be held in' tire' greateft contempt by thofcr 
reverend gentry, who being pafl the age of gaiety, are confe- 
^uently enemies to ^jiU manner of drefs and elegance, yet I con- 
fefs ntyfelf a ftrong advocate in its favour ; for fafhion, infignifi- 
cant 2(s it may be deemed, is produftive of the greateft utility ; 
upon my honour I cannot fee what evil arifes from fafhion, oa 
the contrary we reap the- greateft advantage from it. Fafhioa 
(in the firft place) is a great encoutager of trade. What would 
tdylors do if there were not continually a change ? What would 
milliners do if our caps and fmall etceteras continued in the fame 
fcfrm ? Fafhion alfa promotes induftry ii> ourfelves ; for -'if a 
lady's clrcumftances cannot afford t a encourage the tradefman, 
fhe muft condefcend to apply herfelf to the needle, and make the 
nfccefFary alterations in her bonnet or cap, which fafhion may 
command. Fafhion alfo encourages merit, for were it not fafhion- 
able there would be no dedications, no favour granted to litera- 
ture. Fafhion alfo advances charity, for were it not for fafhion: 
few charity fermons would avail the poor. In fhort, fafhion is 
one of the greateft blefJIng^ we have, and were it not for fafhion, 
I will be bold to fay, we Ihould be al^l negligent, flovenly, difa- 
greeable, and uncharitable. 

Lady Mergrarfine. I have liftened, with profound attention, to 
my worthy friend, and am furprifed to hear fuch weak arguments 
efcape fo ftrong an underftandlng. I differ entirely from all that 
has been urged in favour of fafhion, for in my humble opinion 
fafhion is produdive of the greateft evil. What encouragement 
does fafhion give to trade ? Clothes we muft have in fpite of 
fafhion, and if it does encourage the taylor in fome inftances, how- 
many others are ^hereby ruined. When feveral puppy-fons of 
mechanics afpiring to the ftile and apeing the follies of the /c/z, 
too frequently plunge their fathers in debt for the gratification 
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of their faflitonable dcfires* I ha^e known fome yoQng gentle* 
men who, being awhile in London, have returned to ifyc country 
Ibch complete monkeys by the means of fafhion, that they were 
totally unfit for employment. How can faihion be (aid to pro- 
mote trade, when to my knowledge buckles were a long time 
**'' off^^ofty and ladies frequently appear uncovered ? How does 
h promote induftry ? — ^for while mifs is employing herfelf ia aifrr^ 
hig a cap or bonnet, fhe fhould perhaps be making fomething more 
material, or mending her (lockings. As to merit, that has been 
fb long out of faihion, it muft of courfe be unfafhionable to en- 
courage it. It is more the faihion by going to Italian operas 
(which few underftand) to reward foreign performers in prefer- 
ence to our own oBors. I never knew nor heard it before hinted 
that any charity was derived from fafhion. My worthy friend 
miftakes what charity is, if our alms are for faihion fake ; 1 fay 
it h oftentation then wihich prompts us to give, and I am appre- 
henfive that thofe faflnonahh donors will find Heaven hereafter a 
▼cry unfaflnonaible place. I muft therefore infift that faihion is 
produi^i^e of every evil by corrupting our drefs and manners, l>y 
making monkeys of men, and Ihuttlecocks of women. 

Mrs. C. Notwithftanding the vehemence of xhd laft fpeaker, 
I mrift agree with the lady that opened this debate. What is it 
which conftitutes any diftindUon between mailer and men, miC 
trefs and maid — but fafhion ? If fafhion did not ordain proper 
modes and uniformity, we fhould all be a motley crew, drefl ac* 
^ cording to our own fancy, without any regulation or order. As 
it muft be obvious then to every common underftanding, it re- 
quires very little argument to fupport.the queftion. London has 
long been deemed a place of elegance, becaufe of its fafhions ; 
and ladies in the country are very happy in having an opportu- 
. Bity of feeing London to acquire tafte, which is the greateft addi- 
tion to beauty. 

Mrs. T. Notwithftanding the great partiality which Englifh 
ladies may have for fafhion, I muft think their beauty requires, 
an addition of fomething when it cannot give fatisfa^ion by itfelf j 
but real beauty requires no fafhions to adorn it — ^real beauty 
dews more^ the lefs there is fhewn upon it. How did the ancients I 
There were no fafhions (as 1 can read of) in their times, and yet 
they have not been reprefented to us as a motley crew. 

Mrs, F. The ladyjs miftaken. If we do iwt read of fafh.- 
ions among the ancients, we read of cujloms^ which was the old^ 
f<yU(0ed word, and of the fame fignification. 

l^ady D. /. 0. Mrs. Prefident, 1 have forbore fpeakiiig tlu» 
fomo. time, but as I found it was not the faihion for ladies to be 
filent, for fashion sake 1 rife. 1 muft confefs that I think faih- 
ion, in many inftanccs, extremely rude andlmcivil ; fhe. makes 
us drefs, talk, v/alk, cind a^, jull as fhe likes— and who is fhe ? — 
^'h.dy of quality i^for it muil be fucli to make falhions for us. 
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^HU a gentleman of diftindlion fets them up for the other fex. 
Is it not beneath us to fay that we mud drefe according to their 
tafte ? — -they conftitute faQiions for their own advantage, and we 
muft follow them let them be ever fo inconvenient to us. What 
in the name of wonder could induce any lady of quality to fet up 
the odd, whiraftcal fafhion oiPads P Where was the occadon of 
raifing a ftrange projedion Before^ and moving the fafh, out of its 
due place ; of making us all bodies and no waift, except that that 
lady was in a certain Jit uationt which required a difguife, and we o£ 
courfe muft appear in that fituation to keep her in countenance t 
1 4on't know what name fafhion might have had with the an- 
cients, but really (he has fo many new titles now, I muft deme 
her no better than a fwindler, and an impoftor, for fhe is fafhion, 
alias the ton, alias the tippy, alias the stile, alias the thing» 
alias the sort, alias the etiquette, alias the taste, &c. &c. I 
underfland, however, that there is a diftin£lion between thefe 
names in the city and St. James's 5 in the latter place you may 
find fafhion in the charafters of the /<?«, the tqfie^ the etiqaettey &c. 
in the city they are all the tippy 9 the things xht forty &c. and pretty 
things they are, Heaven knowns ! — with a fort of a cane, which 
being twelve inches long, one blow of an Irifhman's fhillalagh 
would drive twehe yards away. In Queen Elizabeth's days it 
Was the fafhion to eat a clumfy beef-flake for breakfaft, but the 
fafhionable gentry of the prefcnt day would turn up their nofes 
at fuch diet. Where then is that confiftency, that uniformity 
which was mentioned in fafhion I It was Henry the Eighth, E 
fuppofe, who brought divorces into fafhion, to anfweri&upurpofej 
this I believe is the only fafhion of any duration, and indeed it is 
become fo fafhionable now, that a man may have a plurality o£ 
wives, and a woman a plurality of hiifbands, without ever offend- 
ing the laws. Fafhion could be productive of good if the fafhion- 
makers were well difpofed — ^for inftance — if integrity was th© 
fafhion, it would not be fo much the fafhion to break promifes as 
it is ; if benevolence were recommended, fafhion would be o£ 
fome fervice then, but where is tliere any good or honefty in it at 
prefcnt ? Th^ fa/blonable lover is void of all truth, conflarfcy, and! 
honor ; xhz faJJnonable man, or the man of the worlds may be of ufe 
to brothels and taverns, but very little to the community ; the 
fafhionable lady, or the lady ofhon ton or high /i^, fpends her morn- 
ings in bed, and her nights at the card-table ; thefe zxtfajhionahh 
levities y as a learned counfeller calls them. Thefe are the follies 
offafhiony as I myfelf have endeavoured to reprefcnt them in j||^ 
dramatic attempt. 

Mfs Charlotte S. There are faults as \vcll as good qualities ^ 
among us all, and fuch, I take it, is the cafe with fafhion; but 
though there are many fafhionable vices,^ flill the good which re- 
fults from fafhion, in my humble opinion, predominates. As to^. 
the multitude of names which belong to, fafhion, I cannot fej 
whv that fhould leffcn it in our eftimiiUon. My worthy friend - 
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might as well call the chafte Diana, and the bright god of tie 
Sun, impoftors and fwindlers, as well as falhion, for the variety 
of their titles. 

Lady Margravine. I don't know one good quality belon^ngj 
to fafhion, except that of reconciliation ; for I know nqt how 
but it renders all its votaries, content with its rules, let them be 
ever {b oppofite to its former ones. A buck of ninety could not 
bear broad backs, they were deemed a Monmouth cut ; but he isi 
now perfeftly reconciled to them, and admires them vaftly. The 
ladies idolized the high-crowned hats tift year becaufe they add- 
ed fo much to their height, but now they caa't bear them, it ab- 
folutely made them greriadiers out of all proportion. The bucks' 
fome years ago praifed the large buckles, becau(e they contribut- 
ed (6 much towards the beauty of the fhoe ; then (when fafKion 
ordered the change) they foon difcovered that they were danger- 
ous to the ankles^ apd of courfe fmall ones were preferable ; at 
laft buckles became quite difagreeable, there were nothing like 
firings to keep the fhoes tight : thus notwithftanding a^multi-^ 
pliclty of changes, fafhion has flill the means o£ reconciling her' 
votaries to them all. .1 remember a Scotch gentleman who 
made it a rule always to drefs in oppofition to tlie faftiions ; this, 
no doubt was foon taken notice of. You are an oddity, fays si 
friend, why are you not in the fafliion I — Becaufe I have a font 
that is a faihionable gentleman, and I have often heard my wife 
fwear there never fhould be more than one tnonkey In a houfe witb 
her. 

Mrs. F. I acknowledge the evils ar?fing froita fafhion, but in- 
fift upon it there is one good it is productive of which makes more 
than ample amends. 1 allude to that honor which fafhion has 
erediied, and. which undoubtedly binds even the great. 

i,a{Iy D, I. 0. And what w fafiiionable honor ?-^Does the 
lady allude to that honor which . has rendered duelliug a cufloni 
among gentlemen, or to that honor which makes the ladies pay 
their debts of extravagance in preference to tlae,tradefman's bills. 
(Here was great applaufe.) If this be the fafhion alluded to, and f 
Know none other that orighiates from fafhion, I mufl think it, 
aud I will alfo declare it to be produdive of more evil than goodL 
In the courfe of thefe debates it has been meotioned that fafhioA 
makes a proper diftin^lion between the mafler and man, the 
Jniftrefs and maid ; this I deny, tlie lower clafs continttally ape 
their fuperiors m what perhaps they cannot afford, and are there- 
in driven to want and diftrefs. But fuppofe the mafler in the 
pink of the fafhion, and his fervant a plain man» is this a proper 
diftindion ? — No — for a rational being would at firft fight tako 
the fervant for the gentleman, and the mader for a Frencn valet. 
That .fafhion is the "Road to Ruin," has been too evidflfttly 
.proved. Neither titles nor eftate can fupport for any Ifength of 
\%xsit the unmeaning extravagancies of fa&ionable theatricds^ajad 
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lie conj(equaiGe in genowl is, we live unregarded^ and die unre* 
gretted. {^Applaufe repeated.) 

[The Prefident's gpinion being now defired,] 
Mifs L> rofe-*-I am indeed fo much delighted with the argu? 
meats oil both fides, that X find it rather difficult to make the 
4^cifion. The arguments for fafhioij have been viery ingenious, 
but thofe ^gaind it certainly more powerful. 1 do not helitate 
then to declare that it is now my firn) opiQion, that fafhion 14 
i>rodadive of moi c evil tlian good» 

QUESTION IL {Mrs. C. in the Chair.) 

•* Is it a juft infinuatioa that Curiofity is to be found mort 
among Ladies than Gentlemen ?" , 

M^s L. 1 am anxious for the honour of our fer, that thU 

S[ueftion Ihould have an early difcuflionr— Why women fhould be 
^ iippofed to have more curiofity than men, I confefs I aiti weary 
pi conje<3:ure-77l am not experienced fufficiently, nor do I fuppofe 
any of us are, in the grounds of philpfophy to give logical rea- 
ions for this fuppofition ; I flatter iny£di the re is no occafion for 
fuch fuperficial learning to examine in^pattially this queftiori — I 
repeat impartially, for though our aflcmbly confjfts of female^ 
only, ftill I hope no lady will be backward in delivering her real 
jmd candid opinion,— rLet us firll of all fee \i the gentlemen are 
not equally prone to curiofity as womeji. It is faid, that it chief? 
ly belongs to our fcx in having origlhated with the firft woman 
Eve. Nqw it has al^yays ft^uck me that Adam was i;i every de- 
gree as curious as his rib. It was Adam, not Eye, that received 
the divine prohibition ; tlic difobedience of Adam was therefore 
greater than that of Eve, confequently his curiofity is more to 
be blamed than her^s — for the honor of our fex I won*t allow 
that Adam had a greater fliare of fenfe than Eve, though it 
ivould certainly aflm my opinion, for I fuppofe the gentlemen 
pride themfelves that being pofleffed of more fenfe, they have 
<onfequently lefs curiofity. If Adam had indeed jliore fenfe, the 
greater was his fm. >Jow it ftrikes me that Eve was induced to 
eat the apple by the dint of perfuafion, and not throtlgh the force 
Qt curiofity \ ot\_ the contrary, Adan^ being told of the fuperior 
fweetnefs of thi^ fruit was curious to make ^the trial. 1 cannot 
therefore agree, that Eve's curiofity was greater than Adam's, 
or that curiofity originated with her. But what examples have 
we of the prevalence of curiofity in the female fex — do ^^ rea4 
of any extraordinary inftances ? — I can recolleft none ;-— for my 
pjirt, I tiitnk that authors, though they very induftrioufly attji^ 
bute curiofity to us, give in general (ironger proofs of the contra- 
ry — ^for I have remarked in all the plays I have feen and read, 
that for one lady who retires behind thefcreen or into the clofet, 
for the purpofc of liftening, twenty gentlemen do the fame. It 
^ curiofity (for no other reafon in the world can be given) thi|jt 
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indttces Major Dennis (yHaherty to gerbehind the fcreen when 
he overhears the lawyer. It is not curiofity which conceals lady 
Teazle^ but undoubtedly it is curiofity which prompts her huf- 
band to go into the clofet. — Some wives, I underftand, are inducr 
ed by curiofity to peep into their hufoand's letters ; this is exem- 
plified by the comedy of the jealous Wife. There are hufbands 
however, (as the Sufplctous Hu/band {\it^s) who are equally given 
to jealoufy, and will make no fcruple of opening their wives let- 
ters. It is faid that our iex has declared a great deal of curiofity 
in refped to the Freemafon^s Society — I confefs myfelf anxious to 
know them, and is it to be fuppofed that if the men had not the 
means of knowing, they would not be as curious too ? I cannot 
therefore fuppofe the infinuation juft that our fex is the more cu- 
rious, 

Mrs. F. Mrs. Prefident— With fhame for my fex, I muft con- 
fefs, that it is my opinion, curiofity belongs to us ; let any perfon 
come into a mixed room with a declaration of having great news, 

. and I will venture my life that a woman is the firft who will in- 
quire what it is. What is tlie reafon that novels are the chief 
iiudy of women ? Only becaufe we are curious to know how my 
lady This and my lord That fettle their affairs — if the hero dies, 
if the father relents, if the hufband returns^ if the couple are mar- 
ried, and all that — ^were it not for the curiofity of women, novel 
writers would have little encouragement — is not female curiofity 
alfo awakened by riddles ? I have known many young girls fit up 
whole nights, vex and teaze themfelves about the folutions of a 
few trifling problems — it is there'fore palpable that the curiofity 
of a female is greater thlan that of a man. 

Lady Margravine, I muft confefs that I think the arguments 
of the lail fpeaker very weak and futile indeed. Literature is 
intended to awaken curiofity, and we find men equally curious 
in refpe<5l to this. What fills the coffee houfes fo full, but the 
curiofity of politicians ? What conftitutes fo many^ antiquarians 
but curiofity ? It is therefore my humble opinion that men are 
jnore curious than women. 

Lady Z>. /. 0. 1 deny it — ^Women are more curious than 
ii»en. I myfelf have been fo curious to hear the parliamentary 

' debates, that I have been prefumptuous enough to wear the 
breeches, and keep my feat in fpite of the lookers-on. Though 
it has been faid that there is no inftance given in hiftory of the 
curiofity of women, I beg leave to remind the company here of a 
jnoft excellent text in fcripture, " Remember Lot's wife." Her 
curiofity turned her into a pillar of fait ; and I am very fure if 
female curiofity was always punifhed thus, fah would become fo 
cheap that it might be had for the bare carriage. Momus, when 
he wanted to create mifchief, began it by aroufing the three god- 
defles-^Curiofity with the golden pippin. I think the lady- is 
jniftaken who has declared that for one inftance of a woman^s 
curiofity in a play, there .ai^ twenty of that of a man's. For my 
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•past I AiftV, i^lteneverthere is a plot to be difcoTered (fcr exam* 
pic in Venice Preferved*) a woman is always reprefented as the 
principal performer. There is a difference between the curiofity 
of a man and that of a woman ; when the formtr is curious it is 

* on account of fome intimations, or for fome dciigtt in view ; but 
a woman is frcTqueiitly^ curious (I am fprry to remark it) without 
any reafon ; there is a fort of itching in our nature, which puts us 
always on the fidget's, whenever there is the leaft appearance of 
fomething in embryo. I fpeak, Mrs. P. according to my own 
fenfations. If I hear the imperfect founds of a whifper, believe 
xne, I can't fit eafy on my chair till I know what it is about ; 
if I lee a ft range aft, I am ^1 on fire till I know- the intention ; in 
fhort, if I were excluded from this focicty, I am fure I fhould 
endeavour by fome means or other to fecrete myfelf behind the 
curtain, or cock my ear at the key-hole. Why is curiofity de- 
fcribed by the painters as a female ?— Becaufe it belongs chiei^y 
to dtir fex — For that reafon curiofity is of the femanine gender^ 
It is aHb a remark th^t the male monkeys are more antic and full 
of tricks, but the female ones are more curious. Women think 
of marriage at an earlier age than men, and I have fome reafon 
to fufped the thought proceeds from a little curiofity. I Ihall 
conclude, Mrs. P. with a Ihort anecdote of a married lady, who 
was always very defirous to know what toaft it was her hufband 
gave* as foon as the ladies retired from the table. She had often 
liftened but to no purpose, and indeed I don't wonder at this de- 
fire, for 1 affure you I feel juft the fame* Such was the curiofity 
t)f this lady, the toaft which (he knew (from the anxiety of the 
gentleman to drink always in a bumper and in private) to be the 
fame, was continually given in different forms, fuch as Herejbe 
goes J or perhaps a better. Madam, however, took an opportunity 
when her hufband was intoxicated to coax him into an explana- 
tion. The hufband at laft affured her that it was the Churchy 
which really appeared- the truth, as (he had frequently heard him 
give the initial. One day, however, when there was great com- 

• 'pany, and there had been previoufly no altercation between her 

and her good man, the ladies having retired according^ to^ cuftom 
after dinner, {he pleaded fome excufe, and refolved to cxpofe her 
hufband, waited till the ufual toaft of the Churlch was given, upoa 
which Ihe opened the door, and addreffed the gentlemen thus i-— 
** I affure you^ firs, not with ftanding my hulband drinks «/, he ne- 
'vcr 'goes there,'* A loud laugh enfued, which gratified the wife 
exceedingly. 

Mifs Charlotte S. I muft differ in ioto from the worthy lady I 
have the honor of fucceeding, though I cannot forber faying her 
remarks have been very fagacious and ingenious ; but I think 
n9twitiiftanding the men are more curious than the women. When 
the famous bottle-conjuror prpmifed to perform, I am told that 
three parts of the audience, who waited for the compktion of his 
prt)mife, were naen. So when the impoftor advertiased the horfe, 
vith his head and tail mif-placed — I have heard that nunibas of 


men were daped» bat the account does not mention a woman, 
We have, however, ocular demonHratlons now-j«Iook at ever}^ 
ballad- (ingery and you naay perceive the circle confifts chiefly of 
men, who with bundles in their hands, or bafkets on their backs^ 
evidently ihew us they arc neglc^ing their bufmefs through curi» 
ofity. When the gentleman who had acquired fo great a Name^ 
near Long-Acre, firft put it over his fhop, the number of gax^s 
ehiefly coJCiiided of men ; and afterwards wli«n he had reverfed 
his grand nan^e, the remxrk was ftill thq fame.' As to ct^riofity 
being of the feminine ga^er^ ^e might as well Jay claim to wif- 
doin^ virtue^ and fortune, whom painters have reprefented as fe« 
indes too. I dar^ikj that if any gentleman knew of our afiem« 
My here, there would be fome. of them as eager to lifter^ at tbe^ 
door, or go behind the cuTlatn as a lady, and perhaps aiTume pet<» 
licoats as (he aflumed breeches I have heard of feme young 
gentlemen, who have wantonly concealed themfelves under a mar* 
riage*bed ; and I yirsis told q£ a lady who overhearing an appoint* 
ment between two women, for one to come when its was dark 
with a ba(ket to take fomething (unknown) away, as it was the 
wifh of Mifs that her father (hould not know any thing about //.-— .. 
Curious to I^now what it was, particularly as he heard the epi-! 
ihcts of/weei and^ne, ai^d all that, abfolutely perfpnated the wo- 
man, and when he examined the bafket found a child for his 
pains. It is therefore my opinion that; the men are moxe curious 
than (he women. 

Mrs. C, And In my opinion the women arc more curious.—* 

Afk the fortune -tellers — ^Aik Mrs, Williams — I believe were i^ 

not for our cuilom, they would all be obliged to decline bufinefs | 

• alk the editors of the Wonderful Mag^ine— were it not for u%' 

their wonders would certs^inly ceafe. 

Mrs, Tl And in my opinion men and women are equally curi- 
ous, nor is curiofity by any means a filing ; it is our duty to be 
curious for our own fakes, and the good of the publrc. Wher^ 
would be pur defire for irhprovement, induftry,^nd wifdom, were 
it not for curiofity. I coaafcfs (and nature has fo wifely ordained 
jt) the curiofity of men qr women may di^er in ibme refpeds, 
but ftill they arc equally curious, and curiofity is cpran^epdabie ; 
there would elfc be no true friendfliip, no cncouragemeiit for mer- 
it, no inventions^ nor no attention to domeflic aiFairs^ We would 
all be inanimate and dull without it. Our family affairs would 
be negleded were-it not for enriofity^ fervan^s wo^ld impofeup«, 
on us were it not, for, curiofity ; however, I muft condemn that^ 
curiofity which. induces us to negledt our bu&atfs ; and without 
any fiilfome compliments to. either fex, I verily beUeve it may bc( 
found occafionally in both. 

f The Prefidefit's- opinion being now, demanded, Mi-s. G. rofe. J 

I own I was for ibme time divide i& my opinio«,.bnt the canis, 
did and impartial manner of the laft fpeaker coefirmsf me in a bct 
Kef that curiofity is equal in both men and women. . 

• , ITq he continued. 1^ 
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JULIA TO CAROLINE. 

IN vdn^ de;lr Caroline^ you urge rae xottJuBh 1 profefs (Mulf t« 
feel. - 

^' i^^/Z;^ »/oit mjf o*»nfe^mg^ ? aifalyfe my notions of liappl- 
hefs ! Explain ta you ray fyften^ I"— *My fyftem f BttI I hare bq 
fyftem : ^^^1 is the very diffarenee between ns* My notions of 
hkppinefs cannot be»refolve<} into fi;R^k» ftxed, principles. Kor 
•dare I even attempt to analy& them \ the fnbtle efTence would! - 
€fcape in tbe jh*ocefs ; jnH puniihment to the akhenuft in moh 
ndiiy ! 

You, Caroline, are of a more fedate, contemplatiTc charad^er^ 
vPhilofophy becomes the rigid m^refs of your life, enchanting 
^nthufiafmthe companion of mine. Snppofe fhe lead me now and \ 

then in puif^it of a meteor ; am not I happy in the chace ? \ 

When one tlluiion vanifkes, another Oiall appear, and Atll leading '\ 

ms forward towards an horizon tHab retreats as I advance* the i 

iuppy profpe<5b of futurity (hall vanifii . only with nry exiftencew 

*« Refled upon my feelings I"— Dear Caroline, is it not enougii 
that I do feel ^-^all that I dread is that afaihy which f^ilofopher^ 
tali tranquility. You tell me that by condnaaHy indulgmg I fhaM 
weaken my natural fenftbility ;— are not all the faculties of thtt 
foul improved, refined by exercife, and why {hall tbb he exceptad 
from the general law ? 

But I mufl not, you tell me, indulge my tafte for romance ^<i 
poetry, left I wafte that fympathy onJiStott which reality fo much 
better deferves. My dear friend, let us cherilh the precious pro- 
.penfity to pity 1 no matter what ttie objedl ; fympathy with 
fitftlon or reality, arifes from the fame difpofition. 
• When the figh of compafllon rifes in my bofom, when the 
fpontaneous tear ftarts from my eye, what frigid rooralift ihafl 
** flop the genial current of the foul ;" fhallfay to the tide of paf- 
iioxi^ fofarjhalt thou go and no farther f-^h.^ m'XQ, prefume to 
circumfcribe that which Providence lias left unbounded ? 

But, 0)i Caroline ! if our feelings as well a» our days are 
numbered ; if by tlie immutable law of nature, apathy be th? 
deep of paflion, and languor the neceffary confequence of 
exertion ; if indeed the pleafures of life are fo itt-fM©pertioned to 
ks duration, oh may that duration be fliortened to me l-HKin4 
heaven, let not my foul die before my body i 

Yes, if at this inftant ray guardian genius Were td appear before 
^, and ofFsrmg me the choice of my ftiliire defliny ; on the 
one hand, the even temper, the poifed judgmant, the ftoical fereni- 
ty of philofophy ; on the other, the eager gfsnios, the exquifite 
%afibilit'y of enthufiafm :— ^If the genius laid to me 5< cbufe." — 
The lot of the one is great pleafure, and great jaia— great virtuest 
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and great defc^ — ^ardent hope, and fevere difappointment — 
extacy and defpair. The lot of the other is calm happinefs un- 
mixt with viplent grief, virtue without heroifm — refpedl without 
admiration, and a length of life, in which to every moment is 
allotted its proper portion of felicity — Gi\icious genias, I ihould- 
ecclaim, ifnalf my exiftcnce mufl be thz facriHce, take it ; entbu>^ 
fiafm is my choke, 

Sudi, my dear friend, would be my choice were I a man ; as 
a woman, how much more readily (hould I dctei mine i 

. What has woman to do with philofophy ? The graces flourifh 
not under her empire ; a woman's part in life is to pi cafe, and 
Providence has afligned to herfuccefs all the pride and pleafure 
of her being. ^ 

Then leave us our weakncfs, leave us our follies ; they arc : 
our beft arms* 

** Leave us to trifle with more grace and eafe, 
** Whom folly pleafes and whofe follies pleafe.'* 

The moment grave fenfe, and foUd merit appear, adieu the be- 
witching caprice, the ** lively nonfenft^* the exquifitc, yet chtldiih 
fufceptibility which charms, interefts, captivates.— Believe me, 
our amiahe defers win more than our nobleft virtues. Love re- 
quires fympathy, and fympathy is feldom conneded with a fenfe. 
^fuperiority. I envy none their ^^ pMnful prc'CmnenceJ* Alas I 
whether it be defomaity or excellence which makes us fay witk 
lidjard tiie Third, 

« I am myfelf alone.** 

It comes to much the iame thing. Then let us, Caroline, content 
ourfelves to gain in love what we lofe in efteem. 

Man is to be held only by th&jlightejl chains ; with the idea 
that he can break them at pleafure, he fubmits to them in fport ; 
but his pride revolts againft the power to which his reafon tells 
him he ought to fubmit. AVhat then can woman gain by reafon I 
Can {he prove by argument that (he is amiable ? or demonftrate 
that ihe is an angel I 

Vain was the induftry of the artift, who, to produce the imag« 
of perfect beauty, fele<5led from the fairefl: faces their moft fault- 
lefs features. Equally vain muft be the efforts of the philofopher, 
who would excite the idea of mental perfedlion, by combining an 
affemblage of party-coloured virtues. 

Such, I had alraoll faid, is va-^ fyfiem^ but I mean vciYfentimentSy 
I am not accurate enough, to compofe 2ifyftem. After all, how 
vain are iyftems ! and theories and reafonings ! 

We may declaim^ but v?hat do we really Icnow ? All is uncer- 
tainty — Human prudence does nothing — ^Fortune every thing j 
I leave every thing therefore to fortune ;' you leave nothing. 
Such is the difference between us,— and whic|i (tall be the hap- 
pieft, time alone can decide. i 
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t'su^weQ, dear Caroline, I love you better thaxi I tlaought i 
isdtild love a philofdpher. 

Your ever alflFe^lIonate 

JULIA.: 

CARdLIjfe's ANSWER TO JIJfLlA* 

AT the hazard of ceafing to be ^^chamfingy^ ^^interefitng^** 
^^captivatingt** I thud, dear Julia, venture to reafon with 
You, to examine yoiir favourite doctrine df " amiable defers" and 
if poflible to diilipate that unjuft dread of perfection which yott 
feem to have continually before your eyes, 

it IS the fole objeft of a woman's life, yoii fay, to piea/e. Her 
^riiiable defers )>&'/j/tf more thatl her nobleft virtlies, her follies 
more than her wifdom, . her caprice more than her temper, and ' 
fokethih^y^ Tiarhelefs fomething, i^hich no art can imitate and nd 
fcience cdn teach, more thaii all. 

Arty you fay, fpoils the graces and corrupts the heart of wo-' 
hian ; ana at beft cati produce only a cold model of perfe<ftiofi ; 
which, though perhaps ftri<5tly conformable to ri/A?, can never 
tdnch the foul, ofr pleafe the unprejudiced tade, like oile fimple 
ftroke of genuine nature. 

I have often obferved, dear Julia, that ail iri^ccurjite Ufe of 
words prodrice« ftich a ftrahge fconfdfion in all reafoning, that irt 
the heat.bf debate, the combatants, unable to diftinguifll their 
friends from their foes^ fall prcjmifcuoufly on both. A ikilful 
difputaiit knows well how to take advantage of this confufion^ 
and fometimes endeavours to create \ii I don't kno^ whether t 
ani to fufped you of fiich a delign ; btit I mtfd guard againd it. 

You have with.great addrefs availed yourfelf of the tiU9 ideas 
c6nnected with the word art ; firft: as opposed to fimplicity it 
implies artifice, and next asoppofed to ignorance, it Comprehends 
all the improvements of fcifence, which, leading us td fearch for 
general caufes, rewards us with a dominion over theit^ dependant: 
cffe^s. T'hat i^hich inftrd^s ho^ to puiftie the objects which 
we may have in view, \frith th^ greateft probability of fuccefsi 
All men who d(5l from general principles are fo far phildfophers. 
Their objects may be, when attained, infufficient to their hap- 
pinefs, or they may riot preVioufly have krtown all the neceffarf • 
irieans to obtain them. But they muft not therefore* complain^ 
if they do not meet with fuccefs, which they have no reafon to 
expe(a:. , , : 

Parrhafids, iri coDeSing the naiofl admifed excellencies froni 
Various models, to produce perfedion, concluded from gieneral 
principles that mankind would be plcafed again with what had 
once excited their admiration. — So far he was a philofopher. — '. 
Bat he was difappointed of fuccefs— Yes, for he was ignorant of 
die cauf^ neceflary to produce it^ The feparate features migfaf 
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be perfedl, but they were unfuited to each other, and in their 
forced union he couM fiot give to the whole countenance, fymme- 
try, and an appropriate expreflion. 

There was, as you fay, a fomethtng wanting, which his fcience 
had not taught him. He fhould then have fet himfelf to exam- 
ine wliat iha^fomething was, and bow it was to be obtained. His 
want of fuccefs arofe from the infu£ictency^ not xh^ fallacy of theo- 
ry. Your dbje(3', dear Julia, we will fappofe is'"to.pleafc.*' If 
general obfervation and experience have taught you that fli^t 
a<Jcomplifhments, and a trivial charadter, fucceed more certainljr 
in o^aining thi» end,^ than higher worth, aad fenfe, yoa ad from 
principle in rejedling the one and aiming at the other. Yoahave 
drfcovered, Or think you have difoovered, the iecret caufe's whicb. 
produce die defiredcffeiQv J*nd you employ them. Do not call 
this inJlinB or nature ; this alfo, tJbough you icorn it, is phUafopl)^ * 

Bat when you come foberly to reflc(i, you have a feeling im 
your mind that reafon and cool judgment difap^prove of the pait 
you are acting. 

Let us, however, diftinguifli between difapprobationof the pi- 
jeii and the means. 

Averfe as enthufiafna is to the retrograde motion of analyfis;^ 
let me, my dear friend, lead you one ftep backward. 

Why do you wifh to pleafe ? I except* at prefent from th^ qudP- 
tion, the de/ire to pleafe, arifing from a paflion which requires a 
Tcciproeal return. Confined as this wiflv rauft be in a woman's 
heart to one objeft alone, when you fay, Julia, that the admration 
vf othrrs will be abfolutely neceflUry to your happinefs, I muft fup* 
pofe you mean to cxpreft only a general defire to pleafe? 

Then under tliis limitation— let me aik you again, why do yoii 
vifh to pleafe ? 

Do not let a word ftop youk The word *oamty conveys to \x% 
SL difagreeable idea. There iQ,^xci%- fomething y^^i^ in the fenti- 
inent — ^That all the pleafure we feel in gleafing otiers, arifes from 
the gratification it affords to our own 'vanity. 

We refinfe'and explain, and never can bring ourfelves fairly to 
snake a confeffion, which we are fenfible muft lower u& in the 
opinion of others, and confequeatly mortify the very vanity Wflt- 
-would conceal. So ftrangely then do we deceive ourfelves as to 
deny the exiftence of a motive, which at the inllant prompts the 
denial. But let us, dear Julia, exchange the word vanity for a 
lefs odious word, felf-complacency ; Jet us * acknowledge that we 
wifh to pleafe, becaufe the fuccefs raifes our felf-coniplacency. 
If you afk why railing our felf-approbation gives us pleajfure, I 
muil anfvver, that I do not know. Yet I fee and feel tliat it does ; 
I obferve that tlie voice of numbers is capable of raifiugthe high- 
^ tranfport or the jwoft fatal -defpair. The eye of man feeitis. to 
poflefs a fafcinating power over his fellow-creatures, to raiic |J3^ 
falufh of Ih^ime, or'the glow of jriie. " ' 
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1 \o6k, around me and I fee riches, titles, dignities purfaed with 
fpeh eagemefs by tboufands, only as the figns of diftinflion. Nay, 
are not all thcfe things facr ificed the moment they ceafe to be 
diftinftions. The moment the prize of glory is to be won by 
other means, denot millions facrifice their fortunes, their peace, 
their health, their livesj for j^oik^. Then acnongft the. higheft 
"pleafures of human beings, I muft place felf-approbation. With 
"this belief, let us-'cnxJeavour to fccurc it in the greated extent, and 
to the longeft duration. 

Then Julia, the wifh to pleafeliecomcs onily afecondary mo- 
tive ftfbordinate to the dcfire I have to iecure my own fclf-cora- 
Jplacency, We will C3camine how far they are connedl^d; 
' In reflecting upon my own mind, I obferve that I am flattered 
by the opinion of others, in prt)portion to the opinion 1 have pre- 
Vipbfly formed of their Judgment ; or, 1 perceive that the Opin- 
ion of numbers merely as numbers has power to give me great 
plea^re or great pain. I would unite both thefe pleafures if 1 
could, but in general I cannot — ^they are incompatible. The 
'opinion of the vulgar crowd «nd the ealightened individual, the 
applaufe of the higheft and the loweft of mankind, cannot be ob- 
tained by the fame means. 

Another queftion then arifes, v^hom (hall we wilh to pleafe ? — - 
We muft phoofe, and be decided in the choice. 

You fay that you are proud ; I am prouder. — ^You will be 
- €!ontent with indiicnminate admiration— nothing will content me 
but what isfeka. As long as .1 have the ufe of my reafon — as 
long as my heart can "feel the deb'ghtful fenfe of a ** well-earned 
praife," I will fix my eye Qij the higheft, pitch of excellence, and 
ileadily endeavour to attain it. 

Coiifcious of her worth, and daring to afTert it, I would have 
:z> woman, leariy in life, .know that fee is capable of filling the 
heart of a: man of fenfe and merit — that ftie is worthy to be hi* 
CQjnpanion and friend.. With all the energy of her foul, with all 
the powers of her underftanding, I would, have a woman en- 
deaipour to >pleafe thcde whom ihe efteems and loves. 

She runs a rifk, you will fay, of never meeting her equal.-^ — 
jHeaits and underftandings of a fuperior order are fel dom met 
' with in/the world .; or when met with, it may not be her particu- 
lar good fortune to win them. — True ; but if ever ihe w/V/j, Ihc 
will ieep'Xhan ; and the prize appears to me well wprth the pains ' 
-and difficulty of attainii^. 

. I, JuiUa, admire and leel cnthufiafm ; but I would have phi- ^ 
^ lofophy dirc(5l:£d to the .higheft objetEts. I dread apatliy, as mtich •" 
as you can, and i would endeavour to prevent it, not by facri- 
ficlng half my exiftence, but by eojoyij^ the vdiole with mod- 
eration. 

You afk why eiercife does not increafe fenfibility, and why ^ 
fympathy with imaginary diftrefs will not alfo ii)creafe the dif- 
pofition to :fyj|j|gathife with what is real ? — ^Becaufe pity (hould, .1 
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think, always be aflbciated with the adiye de&re to relieve* If 
It be fu£Fcred to become a paff^ fenfalum^ it is a Meft weakuejkf 
jK)t a virtue. The fpecjes o^ading you fpeak otmiift te hur^* 
ful, even in this refpe^i to the min4> as it indulges all the luxury 
of woe in fypipafhy vf'ixlo^ fi^itious diftrefjj, without requiring thfi 
exertion which reality demands : Befides, univerfal expenence 
proves to us tii4t l^abit, fo far frojn increafing fenfibility, abfo- 
lutely deftroys it, by familiarifing it with obje^s of compaffio^ 

Let mti, my dear friepd, appeal eyen to yovir own experience 
in the very inftan^es ypu men^i<^. Is there any pathetic writor 
m the world, who could inpve yoi^ ats ipuc^ ^t the '" twentieth 
reading,*'' 4s at tlie firft. gpeak naturally, and at ^e third or 
fourth reading, ypu would probably fay, It is veiy pathetic, bj>t 
1 have read it before— I likf d it better the firft time ; that is to 
fay, it didi6u.cb^ me once — I know it augbi to touch me now^ but 
It does not .--—beware, of tjiis {-*-r^o ipiot let lif(? become as tediot^ 
as a twice-told talff 

Farewel, dear Julia ; this is the sinfwer of fadt againft elo« 
•guencc, philofopby againft enthufiafm. You appeal from mj 
underftanding to my heart — I appeal from the heart to the u^, 
derftanding of my judge ; and ^en years hence the decifion per 
iiaps will be in my favour. 

' Yours, (incerely, CAROLINE, 
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A TREATISE ON MISCELLANIES. 
IVritten by & Israeli 

I GIVE fome ebfervations on Mifcellanies, which, like their 
fubjedl, may perhaps require an apology for their unconned- 
ed ftate. The Mifcellanifts fatirife thef Pedants ; and the Pedants* 
abufe the Mifcellanifts ; "but little has been hitherto gained by this 
inglorious conteft ; fince Pedants will always be read by Pedants, 
and the Mifcellamfts by the tafteful,'the volatile', and the amiable. 
Literary efTays are daifed under philological ftudies; bot-plu* 
lolo?y formerly confifted rather of the labours of arid gramma- 
rians, and conjedlural critics, than of that more elegant philoib- 
phy which has been lately introduced into literature, and which 
by it§ graces and inveftigation, can- augment the beauties of orig>» ' 
inal genius^ by {>eauties of its olvn. ' This delightful fcience has 
been termed in Germany the ^Esthetic, from a* Greek teran^ 
fignifyingyr//ii»j. It is fomcthing more than the perfed theoret* 
ical knowledge' of poli.te literature, and the fine arts, for wliile it 
embraces not only their common principles, and the particulajr 
precepts of every kind of literature, and of every art, it decides 
on the beautiful by Taste, and Uot by Le^c; by the acutenefs of 


♦ Hume faid, that Parncl's poems were as ircji at the twen* 
^th reading as at the firft. ^ ' ' 
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the fenfes it inftantly feel$ what pleafes or difpleafes. ' Longmo^ 
and Addifon were slUietic critics. Ariftotle and BoiTu depenijl 
on accuracy of judgment, and logical definitions^ and inow^ 
though they may not feei what ought to pleaft. Imagination! 
ienhbility, and congcniaiity of mind are rehired in an aelihctic 
critic, whplipwevei- has often been contcmptuoully apprcciate4 
by the critics of the aidverfe fchopL Warhuarton has called Ai. 
difon an empty liiperficial >vriter.; nor let it be forgotten how 
the logkai cricib has been Uttle le^dble to the charader of genius : 
,and that without lympathy, talle, and imagination, it is pqffiblc 
to form very clabci-ate criticilins. But one muHja/, to deciii^ in 
the Ichool of Loiiginus and Addifon. 

It ha^ been obicived that philological purfuits inf^te the mind 
with vanity, and have carried fpme men of learning lo a curious 
and ridicuJous eitravagance. Perhaps this literary orgaim may 
arife frona two cauits. Fhilologifts ate apt to form too exalted 
an opinion of the n^tujre of tbeir ftudies, while they often make 
their peculiar talle, a Itandard by which they judge of the fcnti- 
ments of others, it is not thus with the fcientific and the morai 
vriter; Science is modcil and caucious. Morality is. humble and 
exhortative, while i'hiiology alone is arrogant aiid pofitivtfs ^m 
experiment in iciencc is to and with infinite labour, and may be 
overturned by a new dilcovery ; and an aSion in xnotality may 
be i^ mingled with human pailions, that we hcfitate to pronounce 
it perfect, and analyic it with tranqiMiity. But it is net difficult 
with fome to pefiuade theniielves that Virgft is ap immaculate au- 
thor, aii({ that they are men of exquiiite talte. The Pedants of 
the laft age exercifcd a vanity and ferocity revived by thoic crit- 
ics, who have heen called Wiirburtonians. They employed iimi- 
lax language in their decilions to that of Du Moulin, a great law- 
yer of Uiole days, who always prefixed to his coniidtations thii 
defiance, " I w ho yield to no pei ion, and whom no- peribn caa 
teach any thing." ' ' ■ 

By owt of thcfe was Montaigne, the venerable father of modem 
Mifccllanies, called " a bold ignorant fellow," 'Jfo tKnktng^ 
readers, this critical fummary will appear myHerious \ iot Mon- 
taigne had imbibed the fpirit of all modern writers of antiquity ; 
and although he has made a capricious complaint of a defe^ne 
memory, we cannot but wifh the complaint had been mone 
real j for we difcover In his works nearly as much compile*, 
ment, as refiedtion, and he is one of thofe authors whoihould 
quote rarely, but who defervcs to be often quoted -Mon- 
taigne was ceniiired by Scaliger. as Addifon was cei^ured by« 
Warbuton ; becaufc both, like Socrates, fmiled at that mere eru- - 
dition, which confiUs of knowing the thoughts of others, and 
having no thoughts of our own. To weigh fyllables, and to 
arrange dates, to adjufi texts, and to heap annotations, has gene- 
yally proved the abfence of the higher faculties. When a mor^ 
adventurous fpirit, of this heard, attempted fome novel difcovery, 
f ftcn men of uHe beheld; with indignation, the pervcrHons of 
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their ttnjerSiindiAg ; aadaBemley in his MikoQ» era WarW- 
tcai oa a Virgfl, had/either a fingular imbecility cpucesJed under 
^he arrogance ol'tbc Scholar, or they did not believe what they 
told the Pubhcj the one in his extraoxdinaiy invention.of an in- 
tetpdating editor, and -the other in his more extraordinary ex- 
plaoation of the £leufinian myfteries. But what was ftijl worfe> 
dbe froth of Uiic head became venom, when it reached the. heart. 
Montaigne has alfo been cei^fured for an apparent vanky, ia. 
making hiipfelf '(he idol gf his lucubrations. If he had not done 
«his,^ he had not performed the promife he makes at. die. com- 
tncncement of his preface. An engaging tendernefs prevails in 
atitit naive expreiHons which ihaU not be injured by a serfioiu 
" Je l*ay vou^ a la conimqdite particuliere de mes Parens et Amis ; 
accque m'^iyans .-perdu (ce qu'ils qnt a faire bientot) ijs 7 puif- 
fcnt retrouver quelques trai<2s de mes bumeurs, et que. par ce 
moycn ils nojurriflent plus eatiere et plus vifuela conoiffance <5u*ils 
•ait en de moi." ," 

Thofe authors who appear fometiraes to forget they arpwrit* 
crs, and remeniber. they are mtny will be our favourites. He who 
.writes from the heart, will write to tlie heart; cvtrj one i$ ena.- 
bled to <lecide on. his merits, and tliey w31 not be referrcd^o learji- 
«d heads^ or a,diftant day. We are I think little intereiied if an 
author .difplays fubl.imity; but we ihbuld be muph cgncjernedMo 
^now whether he has fmecrity. 

Should^ijot this author affume a fantaftic air of novelty,. I wiU 
ftill tsuft to every fentiment. I will afTunilate his fenfations with 
toy. own, and I will look into his works, as into my own heart. 
Why, fzjs Boileau, are my verfes lead by all ? it is onfy becaufc 
they fpeak troths^ and that I am convinced of the truths I vrite. 
Why have fomc o£ our fine writers interefted more than others, 
fWho hayc not difplayed inferior talents ? bec^ufe theyhave raifed 
jao artificial emotio.ns, but poured forth the vigorous exprefllbns 
of a heart, which feemed relieved from an oppreflion of fenfibility, 
us it's ardent fentfaneBts animated eve^y period. Montaigne 
tfherdfttee preferred thofe of the ancients, who appear tp write 
under raconviiS^ion of what they faid ; the eloquent Cicero de- 
claims but coldly on liberty, while iii the impetuous Brutus may 
ie perceived a man, who is refolved to purchafe it with his life. 
We know little of JPlutarch ; yet a fpirit of honefty andperfuafion 
in his works, exprejQes a philofophical character, capable df imi- 
tating as wdJ as admiring the virtues he records. Why is Add^-^ 
fon ftill the firft of our e flay ids ? he has fometimes been excelled 
ia critici&is more philolbphical, in topics more intereftingf, and 
in di(flion more coloured. But there is a perfonal charm in the 
charafier he has aflumed, in his periodical MifceHanii^ which is 
felt with fuch a gentle force, that we fcarce advert to it. He has 
painted forth his little humours, his individual feeliiigs, and eter- 
jaifedhimfelf to his readers. Johnfon and Hawkefworth we re*« 
^eive witji relpe(^, and we difmifs \Yith awe j we come from their 
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writings as from public ledlures, and from Addlfon*'^ as from pri- 
vate converfations. 

Ste^e perhaps derives a portion of lil* cekbrity from the famfe' 
influence ; he intereft^ us in his minuted motions, for he tells us* 
all he feels." — Richardfon was fenfible of the power with whrch^ 
thefe minute ftrokes of defgription enter the heart, and whicltt 
are {6 many faftenings to which the imagination cKngs, Hd 
- fays " If I give fpeeches and converfations I ought to gtve them* 
jiiftly ;for the tumours and characters of perfons cannot be' 
known, unlefs I repeat «;^«^ they fay, and their manner of fayitig/** 
I^ confefs r am infinitely pleafed when Sir William Tbmplet ac- 
quain/ts us with the fize of his orange trees, and. with' the flavour 
of his peaches and grapes,, confefled by Frenchmen to equal thofb 
of FVancef with his having Iiad the honotlr to nattiralize in thfs 
country four Tcinds of grapes, with his liberal diftribiatroh ofthem* 
becaufe " he ever thought all things of this kin,d the commoner* 
they are the better/* In a word with his paffionate attachinent 
to his garden, of his defire to efcape from great employments, 
and having, pad five years without going to town> where, by the 
way, " he had a large houfe always ready to receive him,** Dry- 
deii has ihterfperfed many of thefe little particulars in his prdfaifc 
. compofitioas, and I thiak that his charadier and dlfpofitions, may 
be more corredlly acquired by uniting thefe fcatteted tiotions, 
?than by any biographical account which can now be giveii of 
.this mart of genius. 

But wcrmuft now reje6i: this pleafifig egotifm, that often relates' 
•to us an ; this vanity, that has oftfen fo much fimplicity ; this: 
-jfilfflatterj, that has often fo mucl moiiefty. As refinement" 
prevails, we • feek to conce;al ourfelves from too familiar an in- 
.(pe<3iphj fimplicity of manners pafles awi^y with fimplicity of 
.ftyle." When we write with fparkling antithefis, arid folemn ca- 
dences^ wth elaborate elegancies'and fludied graces, an author' 
is little deilrous of painting himfelf in domeftic negligence. Que 
wrkings refemble oT|r famiqns, various. in their 'manner^, but ne- 
ver fimple, and our authors^ like their fellow-citizerMf, are Vying 
^with each other in pomp smd dignity. Hence, the perfonal'ac^ 
quaintance of a modern author, is always to his diiadvati^age ; 
■he has publiflied himfelf a fuperior being ; we approach and dif- 
'<:over the impofture. The readers of Montaigne, had thc)^ met 
•With him^ woulti have felt differently ; they would liave found a, 
friend complaining like themfeTves of his infirmities, andimiJing 
with thfem, at the folly of his,. com plaints. 

From this agreeable mode of compofitlon, a fpecies of MifceU 
ibnies may he ^ifcriminated, which, a'tfove all othersj becomes 
precio^is iu'the colledions of a reader of tafte.. To the compofi- 
'tiott of theft little ^works,* which are often difcovered in a fugitivji 
* fiate, their authors are prompted 'by the fine "IrapulTes of genius, 
iiierived from the. peculiarity of their fituation, or the enthufiafn?^ 
<«f*their prevailing paffion. ^Piiftated by the" hc^rt, or poliilied 
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With the fondnefikof • delidi^» tiefe produdlions are linprefled b^ 
the feduflive eloqiknce ofgeniiis, or attach us by the fenfibilitf 
of.tafte. The pbje^ thwfcle^ei is no tafk, impofed on the 
liimd of the writer, for ftie mere ambliion of literature { but is 
generallf a, voluntary ^ffufion, warm with all the fenfatipns of ai 
pathetic writer. In a word, they are the compofltions of genius, 
cm a fubje<rt in which it is irioft dei^y interefted j which it re- 
volves on TJjji its (ides, which it paints in all its tints, and which 
it finifhes with tHe fame ardour it began.. Among fdch work^ 
may be placed the exiled Bollngbroke's ** Refleffions upon Exile/*' 
The retired Petrarch and Zimmernian's Efiays on " Solitude." 
The inr^prifoned Boethius's " Cqnfolations ef rhilofophy.^* The 
oppreffed Pierius Valerianus's Catalogue of ** Literary Calami- 
ties.'* The deformed Hay's Way on "Deformity." The pro- 
j^aing De Foe's « Effays on Pr0je(Sfs." The! liberal Sheiiftorie'^ 

Poem on ** Economy-" 

, We mJly refpeft the profound genius of voluminous writers j 
tliey are H kind of painters who occupy great room, and fill lip, 
afs a fatirift cxprerfes it, " an acre ©f capvafs." But we miuft pre- 
fer thofe delicate pieces which the Graces fay on tfee altair of 
tafte. A groupe of Cupids ; ^ Venus emerging from the waves ; 
a Pfyche or an Aglaia, vnbeUifh the cabinet ofthemanof ta(le» 
who cohne^s thefe little pieces by wreathS of rofes. Pliny men- 
tions an artift who took gfcaf delight in painting fhiall pidures, 
but was ridiculed at Rome fot the corifiried fpace he employed j 
it is not however, cfear whether the defe^ arofe from the futility 
of his pencil, or the afiedtod gravity of the Romans. A Mifcel- 
lanid (hDiild imitate two painters ; the modem Albaiio, celebrat-^ 
ed for painting the fmalled and the moR beautiful figures ; and 
the aneieiit Parrhafius, who was ever in fuch good humoUr with 
himfelf as to firig at his labour^ wbich happy circumilance, it is 
luppofed, iniparted fo much gaiety to his compofitions* 

Thefe little produdionsare not defigntd to be fioifhed pieces ; asct 
m (bme refpcdls refemble the modell idea that the stricient paint- 
tors hadof tiieir own wol'ks. They tnark^ theil^ bj- imperfeft 
ihijBriptions^ and half defign^ioAs ; a| thus—^Appelles was doing 
thispidlure$ Polycletiis was fiiitpturing this intagc, as if they 
were but.ii>cgun, and neVer cejild be flni&cd by their hand% They 
rarely^faid FEctt, but otily FAciEBAt. 

But howeVfcr exquifitely thefe little pieces irtay ly formed, therp 
is 'A race of ftudents wjio fail not tm coaternn elegance ai frivolity, 
and inftnidlive knowledge as fiiperficial ertidition. Thejponder- 
cms fcholars hav« facetioufly cxpueffed their cpnteftipt by calling 
the agreeable writers " ^pty bottles.'* Ijfbek, the Perfian of 
Momcfquieu, is one of the profoundeft phitofophers ; his* letters 
are however but coiicife. pages. Rochefoicault and Lta.Bruyere, 
4re! not faperficial Q|>fervers of Ijuman nature*' al^u^h the|piave 
Only written fentcnces. Of Tacitus ijt has been finely remarked: 
fcy Montefquicu, that «2w abridge etery thing becailfc he tv^ 
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every t!img»^ and I have ever admired the charaAer of Timan-» 
thes, tlie painter, of whom it is recorded, that he exprefled more 
than he painted by an inftrudiv^e and comprehenfive refervednefs. 
Jt fhould, indeed, be the charaAeriftic of good Mifcellanies, to 
be niultifarious and concife. Montaigne approves of Plutarch 
j^nd Seneca, becauie their loofe papers w,ere fuited to his difpofi* 
tions, and where knowledge Is acquired without a tedious ftudy. 
It is, fays he, no great attempt to take one in hand, and I ^ive 
over at pleafure, for they have no fequel or conne(5tion. La Fon- 
taine agreeably applauds fhort coropoiitions : 

Le* longs ftuvrages me font peur ; 

JtiOiij d'epuifer une mijitiere 

On n'en doit; prendre que la fleilr ; 

And old Francis 0(bome has a coarfe and l^udicrous image in &* 
tour of filch opufcula ; he fays, " Huge volumes, like the oxe 
roafted whole at Bartholomew fair, may proclaim plenty of labouf 
and invention, but afford lefs of What is delicate, favory, and well 
concodled, than fntalkr pieces," . To quote fo light a genius as 
the enchanting La Fontaine, and fo folid a mind as the fenlible 
O(bome, is taking in all the climates of the human mind ; it ia 
touching '4X the equator, and puflling on to the pele. 

There are writers, as^ well as readers, who only confiik bookd 
for their ami;ifement ; and they alike are fenftble, that fo«r thing^f 
are written and read with greater pleafure than one, though tliat: 
bne (hould be fhorterthan the four. If literature is only with ibme 
a mere amufement, I think it will not diminifli it*s importance 
\n the affairs of human life ; and Dryden confeffes, though he is 
pleafed to add to his fhame, that he never read any thing but foff 
his pleafure. 

Montaigne's works have been called by a Cardiiial ** the Bre* 
triary of Idlers.** It is therefore the book of man ; for all men 
are idlers ; we have hours which we pafs with lamentation, and 
which we know are always returning. At thofe moments mi{^ 
Cellanifts are conformable to all our humours. We dart along 
their airy and concife page, and their lively anecdote, or theit 
profound obfervation are fo many interftitial pleafures inourjift- 
leis hours. 

We find, in thefe literary miniatures, qualities incompatible 
^ith more voluminous performances. Sometimes a bolder, and 
fometimes a firmer touch ; for they are allowed but a few ftrokes $ 
and fhould not always trace an elegant phrafe, but grave a for- 
cible fentiment. They are permitted every kind of ornament, 
for how can the diminutive pleafe, unlefs it charms by its finiflied 
decoj-ations, its elaborate niceties, and its exquifite polilh ? A" 
concife Work preferves a common fubjedl from infipidity, and an 
uncommon one from error. An effayifl expreffes himfelf with a 
more real enthufiafm, than the writer of a volume ; for I have 
♦bferved that the mod fervid genius is apt to cool in a quarts 
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Race-horfes ap|>ear only to difplay their agile rapidity in di^ 
Courfe, while on the road they foon become fpiritlefs and tame. 

The ancients were great admirers of Mifcellanies ; and thif 
with fome profound (Indents, who affeft to contemn thefe light 
and beautiful compofitions, might be a folid argument to evince 
their bad tafte. Aulus Gellius fias preferved a copious lift of 
titles of fuch works. Thefe titles are fo numerous, and include 
fuch gay and pleafiag defcriptions, that we may infer by their 
number that they were greatly admired by the public, and by* 
their titles that they prove the great delight their authors experi- 
enced in their compofition. Among the titles are a ba&et of* 
flowers; an embroidered ntantle; and a variegated meadow. 
Such a mifcellanift as was the admirable Erafmus, deferves the 
happy defcription which Plutarch w'ith an elegant enthufiafm be- 
ftows on Menander ; he calls him the delight of philofophers fa- 
tigued with ftudy ; that they have recourfe' to his works as to a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, where the fenfe is delighted by 
a purer air ; and very elegantly adds, that Menander has a fait 
peculiar to himfelfy drawn from the fame waters that gave birtlx 
to Venus. 

The Troubadours, Coriteurs, and Jongleurs, praAifed what is 
yet called in the fouthern parts of France, Le^uay Sober, or the> 
gay fcience. I confider thefe as the Mifcellanifts of their day ; 
they had their grave moralities, their tragical hiftories, and their 
fportive tales ; their verfe and tlieir profe. The village was in 
motion at their approach ; the caftle was opened tp the ambula- 
tory poets, and the feudal hypochondriac liftened to their folemn 
inftruiflion and their airy fancy. I would call mifcellaneous com-* 
pofition Le guay Saber, and I would have every mifcellaneous 
writer as folemn and as gay, as various and as pleafmg, as thefo 
lively artrfts of verfatility- 

Nature herfelf is moft delighful in her mifcellaneous fcenes. 
"When I hold a volume of Mifcellanies, and run over with avidity 
the titles of its content*, my mind is enchanted, as if it were plac- 
ed among thelandfcapesofValais^ which Rouffeau has defcribed 
with fuch piAurefque beauty. I fancy myfelf feated in a cottage 
attiid thofe mountains, thofe valleys^ thofe rocks, encircled by the 
enchantments pf optical illufion. I look, and behold at pnce the 
united feafons^ " All climates in one place, aU feafons in one in- 
ftant." I gaze at once on a hundred rainbows, 'and trace the ro- 
anantic figures of the ftiifting clouds. I feem to be in a temples 
dedicated to the fervice of the Goddefs Variety* 
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DUELS- 

mSSSllS. EDITORS, 

* . - 

THE frequent Duels which have lately occurred in 
this Country, render the fubjeft of this mode of combat intereft- 
tng. Not doubting that your readers will be amufed by th^ 
following hiftorical anecdotes relative thereto, I have taken the 
liberty to inclofe them to you for publication. The *' Curiofities 
if Literature" afford them. Yours, &c. KA.LAT. 

DUELS were fo common, no later, than in the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XIII. (about 1610) that HoufTaie, in 
his Memoires Hiftoriques, Vol. II. p. 259, informs us, that the 
firft news enquired after every morning, when the people met in 
the ftreets or public places, were, ordinarily. Who has fought yef^ 
terday ? and in the afternoon, Do you know who has fought this 
morning i 

At this time there was one Bouteville, whom it was not necef^^ 
fary to provoke, to fight ; for no man enjoyed with keener plea- 
fure the clafhing of fwords. If he heard any one fay by chance, 
and in the moft friendly converfition, that luch an one was cour- 
ageous, he immediately addreffed himfclf to that perfon, in thefe 
words : " Sir, I am told yo\i are a brave fellow ; we muft fight 
together." There remained no alternative but to conclude with 
a duel, or continually to fuffer his mad infults. 

Every moniing the duellifts met at Bouteville'shoufe in a great 
hall, where were always found bread and wine on a table ready 
prepared, with foils to fence. This hall was the fchool of duel- 
lifts, or rather the place where the councils of war of thefe men 
were held. De Valencay, an officer of eminence, who was at the 
head of this fociety, had fuch an itch for fighting, that one day, 
he wanted to call out Bouteville, his moft intimate friend, becaufc 
tkis duellift had not chofen him for a fecond in a duel which he 
had had within a few days. Nor vould this quarrel have been 
comproraifedi but for another that Bouteville, in the gaiety of 
his heart, had at that moment w^ith the Marquis de Fortes ; at 
which meeting De Valencay amufed himfelf with the Marquis's 
Second, one Cavois, a^d wounded him dangercufly. 

Refpeding this duel an anecdote is recorded, whrch will {<^xyc 
to charaderife the dueljifts. AVhen the Marquis de Fortes intro- 
duced Cavois to De Valencay, he obferved, that he brought one 
of the beft fcholars of Du Perche, (then the moft fkilful fencing- 
jnafter in Paris) and, therefore he faid to De Valencay, you will 
meet a Rowland for your Oliver. When De Valencay pierced 
. Cavois, he cried out, " My dear friend, this ftroke does not ccmc 
from Du Perche ; but you will acknowledge it to be as good.*? 
^avois fortunately recovered, and th^ were en the beft terms im-^ 
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Hginable, of wh ich De Valcncay gave a diftinguifhed proof. Whcm 
Cardinal Richtlieu defircd him to fek^ a brave inan to command a 
company of life-guard men, which he was then raifing, he warmly 
recommended Cavois ; and anfwered on his honour that his emit 
pence coold not find a braver. Cavois thus re cc^mended won 
accepted without heiltatton ; and it was tlirough this fmgular 
duelthu the fortunes of this poor gentleman began to flourifh* 

Bouteville became the peft of Paris ; and at length was pun- 
Iflied with deatli. Such was the attradlive generofity of his char- 
after, that he did not go to the place of execution unaccompanied 
by the lamentations of many perfons. An ingenious appeal to 
his Majefty was drawn up, and which is remarkable for being ^ 
curious defence of duelling. Richelieu was defirous of faving 
bis life, but his death was neceflary. 

The learned Selden has written atreatife on tb^ pvello, or 
lingle Combat ; it abounds with curious antiquarian information. 
He only conflders this fpecies of Combat in a legal view ; an4 
has collefted, with great learning and induftry, the ceremonies^ 
inftitutions, and occafions in which it has been lawfully allowed. 
On judicial duels, it is not now neceffary to dwell. The refine^ 
jnent of modern times has abolifhed fuch barbarous public deci- 
iions ; and we fhould alfo abolilh the refenting private injuries by 
an inftant appeal to the fword or piftol, were we not deluded by 
a falfe fpirit of honour j an idol to which we offer up h^man 
lacrifices every day. 

I have now lying before me a colleAion of the Edifts, Declar* 
ations, Records, and other pieces concerning duels and rencoun- 
ters, which w^ere made at various periods by the Cpurt of J'rancCj 
with a view of fuppreffing duels. From thefe materials a ilLetch 
of the hiftory of modern duelling may be formed. 

The firft decree againft duels is dated the 12th June, 1599.' It 
declares, that by reafon of the murders and homicides, continu- 
ally committed in duels, to obviate their frequency, (and which 
duels are generally pradifed by perfons who confider themfelves 
injured and incapable, but by this mode of reparation, to fill 
thofe public occupations for which thev are otherwife qualified) 
it is therefore decreed that thofe who revenge themfelves of in-^ 
fults, by any other mode than the ordinary courfe of law, fhall 
be deemed giiilty of high treafon, and their eftate^ confifcated ta 
the king. 

The next Qdi€t is made by Henry IV. and is dated April 
3662. This great monarch tells us, that fo prevalent was the 
cuftom of fighting duels, and fuch was the daily effufion of blood 
of many brave men, that he fhould not confider himfelf as wor- 
thy of holding the fceptre if he deferred reprefling this enormous 
crime by the fevereft laws. He, therefore, in the pathetic ex-* 
preflions of this edidl, not being able of fuffering any longer the 
juft complaints of many fathers and others, who fear that the te- 
jwerity of youth may precipitate tteir childreiv to thofe dreadful 
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combats, fought by fomc through an ambition that is deftru<aivc 
lof their frieisds and feelingS| and accepted by others, who con* 
iider they cannot avoid the combat unlefs they would appear in« 
^fcrior in courage to their enemy ; he declares, in conformity to 
the former decree of parliament, all who have fought duels* 
whether they be dead or alive, guilty of treafon, and enforces the 
^jeizure of their eftates, and employing every other means of pr«^^ 
venting the eflFufion oi Wood. 

However great the fever ity of ■ thefe edidts may appear^ they 
•availed little againft this falfe honour with which the French 
Were fo dreadfully infedled. In the ne:?t edid, publiflied only 
-feven years afterwards, June 1609, we obferve Henry lamenting, 
that notwithftanding the rigour of the laws, it feemed rather to 
provoke than banilh this inhuman cuftom. He, therefore, be^ 
fides the penalties before impofed, ordains puaiihments for all 
perfons who are concerned, in any way whatever, of duelling ; 
not only for principals, and feconds, and bearers of challenges, 
but alfo for fpedators, w^ho {hall come to the field and not pre- 
vent the fhedding blood. However, that he might in iomt man- 
ner not exafparate the prevailing difpofition of the nation, he 
•permits thofe who imagine themfelves injured beyond the redrels 
of law to make their application to hinifelf, or to the marfhals, 
governors, &c. and, according to the nature of the affront, he 
promifes to allow them the duel, if no other fatisfadion be deem- 
ed fufficient. 

This fevere edidi: was of great benefit during the latter part 'oF 
the reign of Henry the Great. But in the commencement of 
the reign of Louis XI 11. to elude its force, a novel mode of du- 
el was invented ; the parties gave no challenge, but met as if it 
had been by accident. On this Louis XIII. publiflied a declara- 
tion, dated 3d July, i6i i. He there confirms the preceding de- 
crees in all their force, and extends them to all rencounters, when- 
ever they could be proved not to have been occafioned by acci- 
dent. On the 18th January, 161 3, he was compelled to publifli 
another, in which he declares, with a view that all hopes of par- 
don might be dellroyed, that whoever fliall dare to make appli- 
cation to his mother, the queen regent, to intercede for pardon of 
fuch offences (hall incur his indignation, and alfo that whoever 
fliall conceal the criminals fhall be reputed an acceflary to their 
crimes. In the neyt year we meet with an edid publiflied by 
the parliament, at the motion of the king's attorney general, m 
confequence of the frequent duels which occurred in the ftreets 
cf Paris. 

We will pafs over feveral edi(fts, in which always fome new 
punifliment was added to the former ones. In April, 1 624, wc 
find a remarkable one concerning out* duellift, Bouteville. He 
and three others are there condemned for having fought a duel 
on Eafter-day. They are fcntenced to be degraded from all priv- 
ilege§ and titles of honour, are declared infamous, to be hung iat 
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a gibbet in Paris, and, if not apprehended, to be bung in effigy | 
their houfes to be rafed to the grpuody never to be rebuilt ; the 
trees growing about them to be cut off by the middle* that they 
may remain as a perpetual monument of their crimes ;, a piUar 
of free (lone, with an infcription on a copper plate, to be ercded 
there, containing an apcount of this demolitioi;^ ^Z34 the cftate^^ 
and property ofthe culprits to be cpnfifcated. 

It merits obfervationy and clearly proves ho\v univerfal muft 
have been the pra^ice of duelling (and in fad peribns ofthe £rit 
diflindion had rendered themfelves o]pnoxious to the laws by it) 
that when the fifter of the king of France was married to Charlejs 
I. that monarch being dedrous of granting to his fubje^s fom^ 
public ad of grace as a mark of his joy on the occafion, none 
£Ould be thougl^t of mofc ^ccppt^ble to t^em than 4 gei^ieral pax;* 
don fpr duels( 

In 1627, Bouteville and his accomplices were apprehened, an<{ 
lufiered condign punilhment. In May, 1 634, the rage of duelling 
was dill alive ; for by a declaration then publlihed the parliament 
revives all former edids, and folemnly fwears to grant no pardonsi 
and, in 1635, ^^ declared^the will of a pcribn of diftindion whp^. 
ihad fought a duel to be null. 

When Louis XIV. came to the crown, an elaborate edid was 
publifhed, dated June, 1643. This monarch was more fucefsfij^l 
in his attempts to aboli(h this pernicious pradice than his fu^ 
ceiTors ; and it is not to be accounted amongd the leaO: of his 
^reat enterprifes. {le effeded this by having lormed into a bodf 
a variety of ufeful regulations, which have been called the laws 
ci honour. They originated from the following circumftance> 
worthy of beipg imitated by ourfelyes. 

Several gentlemen of diflindion in Franpe, lamenting the de- 
plorable progrefs of duelling, fubfcribed to a public declaratioi;, 
in which they folemnly protefted to refufe all kinds of challenges, 
and never to fight duels. This declaration they prefented to th^ 
jnarflials of Frence, prelates and dcdors of the jSorbonne, ail of 
whom alledged their reafons for the abolition of this fatal ani 
prevailing vice. The marihals were then .enjoined, by an exprefe 
order from his majefty, to meet togetlier, and form a ihort code 
-of laws concerning fatisfadions and reparations of honour. This 
they have performed in nineteen regulations, afterwards confimir 
jcd and enlarged, figned by the great mai'flials of France, and dati- 
cd Auguft, 1653. 

It muft not be confidered that this article relates merely to ^ 
curious incident in the hiilory of other times. Duelling appears 
to be making no flow progrefs at the prefent moment ; and if 
ibme great and good minds, who are always independent of th^ 
prejudices of tlieir age, would now imitate the example of thofp 
pcrfons whofe declaration we have noticed, tlie public tranquilir 
Xy would be lefs frequently difturbed, and our domeftic feliciticjB 
would preferve a ftability, which, while this fatal pradice is pre^ 
ivalcut; they jacvcr cau kjiow. 
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There is amufement in the following 

GLANCE INTO THE FRENCH AC ADEMV, 

be pleafed to give it a place among your mifceUanies. It wa# 
iimtcen previous to the Revolution. Yoars, &c. Ricardo. 

IN the Republic of Letters tlxe eftablifhment of an Academy 
has always been a favourite projeiSl. It is perhaps one ofths 
Utopian fchemes of literature** Various Academies have been 
cftabliflied, and the public have been aftoniflied to fee the united 
^eSForts of fo many men of letters produce fuch inconfiderable fruit» 
Amongft thefe cftablifhments the French Academy mates a fplen- , 
did appearance. When this fociety however publilbed their 
jdidionary,that of Furetiere's became a formidable rival, and 
Johnfon did as much as the forty themfelves. Where it poflible . 
to obferVe the junto at their meetings, one might be enabled la 
form fome opinion of tha manner in which they employed 
their time* This I am fortunately enabled to do. The Queen 
of Sweden, when at Paris, took a fudden fancy to vifit the Ac- 
ademy.- Pijktru in one of his letters minutely defcribes what pafled 
at that vifit. I (hall colledl the circumftances from his lifelefs 
detail ; which will prove that they met to little purpofe. From 
fuch an affembly nothing eminent could be reafonably expedlcd. 

The Queen of Sweden having refolved to vifit the French 
Academy, (he gave them fo fhort a notice of her defign, that it . 
was impoffibld to inform the majority of «the members of her in- 
tention. About four o'clock fifteen or (ixteen Academician* 
were afTembled. Mr. Gombaut one of the members, who did 
not know of the mtended royal vifit, and who was enraged againfl: 
the Queen, becaufe fke did not reliih his verfes, thought proper 
to (hew his refentment by quitting the aflembly. 

She was received in a fpaciou shall. In the middle was. a ta* 
We, covered with rich blue velvet, ornamented with a broad bor- 
der of gold and filver. At its head was placed an arm-chair of 
black velvet embroidered witli gold, and round the table chairs 
were placed with tapeftry backs. The chancellor had forgottea 
to hang in the hall the portrait of the Queen, which fhe had prc- 
fented to the academy, and which was confidered by fome as a 
great omiffion. About five, a footman belonging to the Qiieen^ 
enquired if the company were aflemblcd. Soon after, a fervant 
of the King informed the chancellor that the Queen was at the 
•nd of the ftreet ; and immediately her carriage was feen to draw 
«p in the court-yard. The chancellor, followed by the reft of 
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the memberr, Ivent to receiVe her as (he fteppcd out of^ her cliari* 
ot ; but the crowd was fo great, that few of diem could reach 
her majefty : accompanied by the chancellor, ihe paffed throi^x 
the firft ball/ followed by one of her ladles, the captain of her 
guards, and one or two more of her fuite. 

When Ac entered the Academy ihe approached the fire, and 
ipofce in a low^ voice to the chancellor : (he then- aiked Why Mn 
Menage was not there ? and when (he was told that he did not 
Belong to the Academy, (he afked why he did not ? She war 
anfwered, diat however he might merit the honour, he had uen-*- 
dered himfelf unworthy of it by feveral difputes he had had with 
Its member^. She then enquired of the chancellor, (as Was kmowii 
afterwards) whether the Academicians were to fit, or flaad befc»0 
her ? On diis, the chancellor confulted with a member, who oh-, 
ierved, that in the time of Ronfard, there was held an afiemfaljr- 
of men of letters before Charles IX. (eVeral times, and tliat they*- 
were always featcd. The Oueen converied with M. Bourdelot \ 
and, ftiddenly turning to Madame De Bregis, told her that fhe 
believed (he muft not be prefent at the aflembly. But \t was 
agreed that this lady deferved the honour. As the Queen war 
talking with a member, (he fuddenly quitted him, as washer cn£. 
tofm, and in her quick way fat down in the arm-chair ; and at 
the fame time the members fcated themiclves. The Queen oib* 
ienring that they did not, out of refpedl to her, approach the ta-- 
ble, defired them to come near ; and they. accordingly approach* 
cd ft- 

Dunngthcie ceremonious preperations, feveral officers of ftate 
had entered the hall, and flood behind the Academicians. The 
chancellor fat at the Queen's left hand, by the fire-fidc ; and at 
the right was placed Ml De la Chambre, the director, then Bo- 
iirohert, Patru, Peliflbn, Cotin, the Abbe Tallemant, and others. 
M. De Mezeray fat at the bottom of th« table facing the Queen, 
with an inkftand, paper, and the portfolio of the company laying 
before him ; he occupied the place of (ecretary. When they wero 
all feated, the direftor rofe, and the Academicians followed him» 
all but the chancellor, who remained in his feat. The direftor 
made his complimentary addrefs in a low voice, his body wa« 
quite bent, and no perfon but the Queen and the chancellor could 
hear him. She received his addrefs with great fatisfadlion* 

Thefe compliments concluded, they regained their feats. Thtf- 
dire(5tor then told the Queen, that he. had compofed a treatife oit 
pain, to add to his charaSer of the pafflons, and, if it was agreea- 
ble to her majefty, he would read the firft chapter. Very willing^ 
ly, (he anfwered. Having read it, he faid to her Majefty, that he 
vould read no more left he fhould fatigue her. Not at all, fhe 
replied, for I fuppofe what follows refembles what I have beards 

Afterwards Mr. Mezeray mentioned, that Mr. Cotin had fome 
^crfes, which her majefty would doubtlefs find beautiful, and \9 
k was agreeable they fliould be read, Mr. Ctotih read them » " 
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ikey were verfions of two paflkges from Ludfctius ; the one ia 
which he attacks a Providence, and the other, where he gives th^ 
origin of the world according to the Epicurian fyftem ; to thefc 
he added twenty lines of his own, in which he maintained the 
ezi(lence of a Providence. This done, an Abbe (whole name 
does not appear) rofe» and without being defired, or ordered^- 
read two fonnets, wWch by courtefy were allowed to be tolera-- 
ble. It is remarkable, that both xh^£Q poets read their veifcs fland-^ 
ing, while the reft read their compodtions feated. 
. After thefe readings, the director informed the Qneen, that the 
ordinary exercife of the company, was to work on tKe dictionary, 
and that if her majefty fhodld not find it difagreeable, they would 
read a cabier or paper book; Very willingly, (he anfwered. Mr- 
De Mezeray then read what related to the word Jeu ; Game. 
Amongft other proverbial expreffions was this ; Game of princet^ 
which only pleafe the players ; to exprefs a malicious violence com- 
mitted by one in power. At this the Queen laughed heartily 5 
and they continued reading all that was fairly written. Thtf 
lafted about an hour, when the Queen obferved that nothin? 
more remained, arofe, made a bow to the company^ and returnea 
ia the manner (he had come. 

'^ Furctiere, who washimfelf an Academician, has defcribedthe 
miferable manner in which time was confumed at their ailemblies* 
\ confe& he was a fatirift, and had quarreled with the Academy ^ 
fbere muft have been, notwithftanding, fufficient refemblance fot; 
the following pifture, however it may be overcharged. . He ha$ 
keen blamed for thus expofing the Eleufmian myfteries of litera* 
tare to the uninitiated. 

\ " He who bawls the loudcft, is he whom they fuppofe has moflSt 
reafon. They all have the art of making long orations upon 2k * 
trifle. The fecond repeats, like an echo, what the firft has faid 5 *" 
but generally three or four fpeak together. When there is s^ 
bench of five or fix members, one reads, another decides, two con-* 
verfe, one fleeps, and another amufes himfelf with reading forae 
dictionary which happens t6 lie before him. When a fecoridl 
member is to deliver his opinion, they are obliged to read again 
tlie article, which at the firft perufal he had been too much en-, 
gaged to hear. This is a happy manner of finiihing their work. 
They can hardly get orver two lines without long digreffions 5 
without fome one telling a pleafant ftory, or the aews of the day ; 
or talking of affairs of ftate and reforming the government.'* 

If the affemblies of Academicians are thus tritlingly pafTed, wo 
tieed not regret that no Academy for polite literature i& eftsii;^iii|^ 
%\ in our country. 
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SHENSTONIANA, No. I. 

IN tins cmintry the good fenft and pertinent remarks of Shcn^ 
ftonc are little known. Hi5 talents were certainly great, dad 
liis knowledge oi mankind ext«[ifive. With your kave I wiH 
introduce him to your readers, amd endeavour to tranfinit to 
thcfn that information, which I have derived from a perafal o<f 
his profatc writings. He feems to have been a contcmplatiYm' 
ahan, and to have penned on almoft every occaiion his moft ini* 
portant thoughts. His obfervations therefore may weH be ranked 
among the ^antu of the 6aLj* Your giving diem infertion wiK 
ObligQ 

your humble fervant» 

TIMON^ 

SHENSTONIANA. 

1 aduanydreamt that fbmebody told ise I mnk not print my 
pieces feparate : that certain ftars, would, if fbgle, be hardljr 
cohfpicuous, which, united in* a narrow ■coxx^afs, form a very 
iplendi d coitftellatiOn. 

• 1 tbink T liave obferved univerfally thaflJie cprarrels of friend^ 
iu the latter part of lift:, are never-tnlly reconciled. *« Male (krta 
fxTiXv^ tiecquicquam coit, & refcinditur.** A woand in the friend- 
fhip of yotmg perfons, as in the bark of young trees, may be £o 
grown over, as to leave no fear. The cafe is very different ia 
regard to old perfons and old timber. The reafoh of this may 
be accountable from the decline of the focial paffiotis, and the 
prevalence of fpleen, fufpicion, and rancour, toward the latter 
part of life. 

, Tally ever feemed to me an inilancc, how for a tnan devoid of 
courage, may be a fpirited writer. 

It IS obvious to difcover thit imperfeAions of one kind have m 
irifible tendency to produce perfedions of another. Mr. Pope'a 
bodily difadvantages nmft incline him tp a more laborious cul- 
tivation of 'his talent, withoat which he forefaw that he muft havje 
languiflicd in oWcurity. The advantages of perfon are a good 
deal e&Btial to pojwlarity in the grave world as well as in the 
r gay. Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application to poetry, became 
QOtonly the favourite of the learned, but alfo of the ladies. 

Poetry and confumptions are the moft fluttering of difeafes. 

A Poet, till he arrives at thirty, can fee -no other good than a 
poetical reputation. About that era,, he begins to d^cover fome 

^ther. 

A Poet, that fails in writing, becomes often a.morofe critic. 

The weak and infipid whiu wiae ixiake$ at kngtU extent 

▼jJDCgar. 
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The moft obfcquious mures, like the fondeft and moft wming 
fcourtezans, feldom leave us any reafon, to boaft much of theup 
«vprs. 

Critics muft cxcufe ine> if I compare them to certain animals 
called afles : who, by knawing vines, originally taught the gre^t 
advantage of pruning th'em. 

A man has generally the gdod or ill qualities which he. attri- 
butes to mankind. 

The fame qualities, joined with virtue, often fumifh out a great 
man, which, united. with a different principle, furnilh out an hij^h-* 
wayman ; I mean courage and (Irong pafiions. Andth«y may both 
join in the fame ezprefHon, tho' with a meaning ibtnewhat varied^ 

" Tentand a via eft, qua me quoque poffum 

« Toilerehumo." 

1. c. ** Be promoted or be hanged/' 

An editor, or tranflator, colle(5ls the merits of difFerent writers ^ 
and, forming all into a wreath, beftows it on his author's tomb^ 
The thunder of Demoflhenes, the weight of Tully, the judgment 
of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, the fublimity of Homer, the 
majefty of Virgil, Uie wit of Ovid, the propriety of Horace, the 
accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Phaedrus, and the poignancy 
of Juvenal, (with every name of note he can poffibly recal to his 
mind) are given to fome ancient fcribbler, in whom affedtation and 
the love of novelty difpofes him to find out Weautles* 

WS I think, I never knew an inftance of great quicknefi of partf 
being joined with great folidity. The moft rapid rivers arc fel- 
dom or never deep. 

I believe, that, generally fpeaking, peribns eminent in one 
branch of tafte, have the principles of the reft ; and to try this, I 
have often folicited a ftranger to hum a tune, and have feWom 
failed of fuccefs. This however docs not extend to talents be- 
yond the fphere of tafte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, wheji 
he fancied himfelf bom to command a troop of horfe. 

I have thought that genius and judgment may. In fbme refpeds*- 
be reprefented by a liquid and a folld. The former is, generally 
fpeaking, remarkable for ks fenfibility, but then loies Its impreflion 
foon : the latter is Ids fufceptible of impreffion but retains it longer* 

Dividing the world into an hundred parts, I am apt to believe 
the calculation might be thus adjufted : 

Pedants - . . . . . .. j^ 

Perfons of common fcnfe - - • ..♦ 4£». 

Wits - - - • - 1 5 

Fools - - - - ^ ' 1$ 

Peribns of wild uncultivated tafte • . iq 

Ferioos of original tafte, improved by art - 5 
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Mji dn tie Enttghtetiei Public^ and jtge of ReafotU 

Every (ingle .obfervation that is publidied by a man of of geniusf 
be it ever fo trivial, Oiould be eftecmed of importance, becaufe he 
fpeaks from his own impreiEons ; whereas common men publish 
<:ommon things, which they perhaps gleaned from frivolous wri* 
ters. (/0 be contlnued^^ 

ON " THE ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC," AND « TH15 

AGE OF REASON." 

RICHARDSON makes a pleafing comparifon of national 
virtues, which, fays he, are firft like the feed, which pro.» 
duces the blade, then the green ear, and laftly the ripe corn. A 
progreflive ftate is obfervable in the moral, like that in the nat;ur*» 
al world, and may alfo be traced in the char^dter of ^n individuali 
us well as in that of a people. ^ 

But it is not with the human head, as with the haman heart* 
The perfcftion of any virtue is obtainable, but perhaps never 
that, of knowledge ; the anions of a herb are perfect, but the 
ivorks of a fcholar may in time be found erroneous ; Alc^andeir - 
is ftill our hero, but Arlftotle has ceafed to be our preceptor. 
Virtue is fimilar and permanent, for an action of benevolence, or 
lieroifm, caA never change its nature ; but a fyftcm of philofophy, 
or a fchool of tafte, m^^ be annihilated by new philofophles an^ 
j[jewtaftes. 

Some fpeculative moderns have formed extravagant notion^ 
lOf that almoft uniniaginable perfcdion, to which human knowl^ 
edge is rapidly conduding' us. Hartley, in one of his fublimc 
and incomprehenfible reveries, leaves it to the knowledge of the 
next age to trace and comprehend. Some living philofophers, 
ivho are only adding the EngliQi denfity of tl^inking to the 
Trench fubtilty of fancy, conjedlure that we may fo improve our 
organifation, as to extend our duration ; that the mmd may at*- 
tain an infinite perfedlibility ; and that the intelleflual faculties 
are tranfmiffible from the parent to the fon, as fometimes are the 
features and the habits, Philofophical conje^Sure rolUpg wit^ 
this ofcillatory motion, is merely an inebriation of poetry. 

We are, however, inceffantly reminded of the enlightened ftat? 
of the public ; but the teftimony of awthors becomes fufpicious, 
for in perfuading us that we are thus illuminated, they infer by 
implication that they are Angularly fo, fmce they give us very 
lifeful inftru^ion. The expreffion was, I think, firft the happy 
coinage of Voltaire, made current by his numerous difciples \ 
Voltaire adored the public and himfelf ; and this artful expref- 
fion is at once imprinted with adulation and egotifm. 

It is certain that in former -periods the human mind fliot from 
a radical -vigour, and flourifhed in the richcft luxuriance. A^ 
mong the ancients, the fine and mechanical arts have been con- 
iidered to have exceeded our happieft eflForts ; and as for the in» 
^clleftual powers and the moral duties^ though moft of the cojiji 
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pofitions of thefe ancients have been loft, yet enough have re* 
jnained to ferve as models for our greateft poets ; to inftrud out 
orators in the arts of eloquence ; our hiftorians in the compofi^ 
tion of hiflory, and to leave nothing for our moralifts, but aH 
amplification of the obfervations of Seneca and Epi<fletus. 

Had one of our modem philofophers lived in thofe ages, would 
Jie not, in the enthufiafm of his meditations, have exprcffed the 
flattering fentiment now fo prevalent ; and throwing his glance 
into remote futurity, have prognoftlcated a faturnjan age, wheii 
every citizen fhould be a philofopher, and the univerfe one entire 
Rome ? But it is the error of men, who, pr^fuming to defcribc 
at fo vaft an interval, imagine circumftances and connexions 
vhich have no exiftence ; as it is often found that lands, which 
appeared united when obferved remotely, are in reality eternally 
feparated by the ocean. 

Atuong the moft fanguine, and the moft lingular of modern 
philofophers, is the worthy Abbe de Saint Pierre, The honefty 
«f his heart exceeded the rectitude of liis underftanding. His 
projedl; of " An Univerfal Peace," by the infelicity of bis ftyle, 
could find no readers ; a philanthropift as fingular, but more 
^eloquent, the celebrated RoufTeau, embelUftied the neglefted la- 
Ijour, enabled us to read the performance, and perceive it's hu- 
mane imbecility. It was no dull conception of a Dutch trader, 
who having infcribed on his fign the words " Perpetual Peace.*^ 
had painted under it, a church-yard. Our good Abbe had a 
notion that an age was not diftant, when fuch would be the 
progrefs of that mafsx)f light, which was dally gathering, that it 
would influence every fpecies of knowledge, and penetrate to the 
loweft orders of fociety. This fnture generation is to be remark- 
able for the force of it's reafon, and the feverity of it's truth. It 
is therefore only to permit works of utility ; to contemn the crr- 
jiaments of eloquence, and the charms of poetry ; but it may be 
necelTary to obferve, that our prophet was neither an orator nor 
a poet. He was once prefent at the recitation of one of thofe 
5vorks which are only valued for the graces of their compofition, 
and the felicity of their manner. A perfoimance of fuch taflc 
fWould not therefore be read by the more reaibnable beings of his 
^etaphyfical age. He appeared frigid and unmoved, while the 
audience was enraptured. His opinion was alked ; he fmiled^ 
and faid-T^* It is a thing which is yet thought to be fine !" 

Another of thefe chimerical, yet grand fpeculators, appears to 
jn^ to have been the celebrated Leibnitz, who conceived the ex- 
travagant potion of forming one nation of all Europe ; for he 
propofed to reduce Europe under one temporal power, in the 
Emperor, and under one fpiritual, in the Pope ; and to conftruft 
an nniverfal philofophical language. This great fcholar is an 
.example of the fatal attachment which a fuperior mind may ex- 
perience for a fyftem of which it is blindly enamoured, and t6 
«yhich it facrifices it's own fenfatlons, and it's own convi&longB. 
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JLeibnitz was a genuine philofopher, and a friend to humanity f 
Kis projeft of an univerfal language evinces this ; but having 
once fixed on a fyftem, he yielded up that deareft intereft to a 
philofopher, the piofperity of the human mind ; for what tyrant 
could have forged more permanent chains for intelleftual free- 
dom, than placing man under tw^o fuch pewers? If this project 
had been poffible to effedt, the other of the philofophical language 
had been ufelefs j philofophy then would not have been allowed 
H language. . 

He who thinks, will perceive in every enlightened nation, three 
kinds of people ; an inconfiderable number inftru<5bed by reafon, 
and glowing with humanity ; a countlefs multitude, barbarous 
and ignorant, intolerant and inhofpitable ; and a vacillating peo- 
ple with fome reafon and humanity, but with great prejudices, at 
once the half-echoes of philofophy, and the adherents of popular 
opinion. Canthe/«Mrbe dcnom\Vi2Xt^ enUgkened ? Take an 
cxcenfive view among the various orders of fooiety, and obfervc 
how folly ftill wantons injthe vigour of youth, and prejudice ftiH 
ftalks in the ftubbomnefs of age. 

To trace the human mind as it exifts in a people, would be th# 
only method to deteft this fallacious expreflion. The unenlight- 
ened numbers,, who are totally uninfluenced by the few, live in^a 
foul world of their own creation. The moral arithmetician, as 
he looks for the fum total of the unenlightened, muft refcmble the 
algebraift, who riots in incalculable quantities, ard who fmilcsat 
the fimple favage, whofe arithmetic extends mot furtlier than the 
pumber of three. 

In a metropolis, we contemplate the human mind in all it's 
inflexion*. If Wr were to judge of men by the condition of their 
fftfWj, (which perhaps is the moft impartial manner of judging) 
we fhould not confult the year of their birth, to date their ages ; 
and an intelledual regifler might be drawn up, on a totally dif- 
ferent plan from our parochial ones. A perfon may, according 
to the vulgar era, be in the maturity of life, when by our philo- 
fophical epocha he is born in the tenth century. That degree 
of mind which regulated the bigotry of a monk in the middle 
tges, may be difcovered in a modern reclor. An adventurous 
fpirit in a red coat, who is almoft as defirous (to ufe the wit of 
South) to receive a kifs from the mouth of a cannon, as from, that 
of his miftrefs, belongs to the age of chivalry, aiui if he fhould 
compofe verfes, and be magnificently prodigal, he is a gay and 
noble troubadour. A farcaftic philofopher, who inftrudls his fel- 
low citizens, and retires from their fociety, is a contemporary 
witli Diogenes ; and he who reforming the world, graces inftruc- 
tion with amenity, may be placed in the days of Plato. Our vul- 
var politicians muft be arranged among the Roundheads and 
.Olivers, and Tom' Paine himfelf is fo very ancient as to be a con- 
temporary of Shimei. The refult of our calculations would b^ 
t^at the enlightened public for^ an inconfiderable number. 
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It muft however be confefled, that what knowledge has been 
accumulated by modem philofophy, cannot eafily perifti ; tho 
art of printing has imparted (lability to our intellectual ftrudluresy 
in what depends on the mechanical prefervation. A fingular 
lpe<ftacle has, thwefore^ been exhibited ; and it is fometimes urged 
by thofe who contemplate, with pleafing aflonifliment, the aftuaJ 
progrefs of the human mind, as a proof of the immutability of 
truth, that in theprefentday, every enlightened individual, whether 
he refides at Paris, at Madrid, or at London, now ttinks alike ; 
no variation of climate, no remotenefs of place, not even national 
prejudices, more variable and more remote than either, deftroj 
that unanimity of Opinion, which they feel on certain topics eflen- 
tial to human welfare. 

This appears to be a fpecious argument ifi favour of th-e-cn* 
lightened public. But we fliould recolle<^, that -this, unanimity 
of opinion, which fo frequently excites farprrfe, proceeds frotii 
Iheir deriving their ideas from the fame iburccs ; at Paris, at 
Madrid, and at London, the fame authors aje read, and, there** 
ifbre, the fame opinions are formed. 

Thus we account for this unanimity of opinion ; and we vRvf 

how reafbnably enquire whether unanimity of of>tmoni Byways indU 

dieates permanent truth ? It is .certain that very extravagant 

opinions were once univerfally received ; docs any one deny that 

fome of our modem oprnions^retnarvdloufly extravagant ? Majf 

We laot fay to die greateft genius, look at what your equals have 

done, afld obferve how frequently they have ei^ed. Refle<5l, that 

whenever an Ariftotle, a Defcartes, and a Newton appeared, they 

formed a new epocha in the annals of human knowledge, it is 

itot unreafonable to add one, among your thoufand conje^tdres^ 

"and fay, that their future rivals may trace new couneftions, and 

£olledl new fa<5ls, v/hich may tend to annihilate the fyftems tff 

their predeceflbrs. Is not opinion often 'local, and ever difguifed 

T)y cuftom ? is not what we call truth often error ? and are not 

the paffions and ideas of men of fo very temporary a nature, that 

*t3iey fcarccly endure with their century ? This enlightened public 

may difcover that their notions become obfolete, and that with 

'new fyftems of knowledge, and new modes of exiftence, theiir 

books may be clofed for their fucceffors, and only confulted bf 

"the curious of a future generation, as ^e now examine Ariftotle 

and Defcartes, Ariftophanes and Chaucer. Ouf learning majr 

'no more be their learning, than our fafhions wHl be their fa{'hion$. 

Every thing in this world is faflilon. 

It may alfo be conjedured, that amidft the mfi^titude of future 
difcoveries, the original audiors of our own age, the Newtotft 
and the Lockes, may have their conceptions become fo ^long 
familiarifed, as to be incorporated with the novel difcovetres, as 
tmths fo inconteftible, that very few fhall even be acquainted 
with their firft difcoverars. It would therefore appear, that U^ 


■ Juftnefs, ai well as the extravagance of our authors, arc alike in- 
imical to their future celebrity. 

But this inftability never attends the noble exertions of virtue. 
Whoever immortalifes his name, by an adion of patriotiiin, or 
of philanthropy, will meet the certain admiration of pofterity. 
To render afervice to another is in the power of the meaneft in* 
dividual ; 6ut to aggrandife the gentle afFoAions into fublirae 
paflions, to rife from the focial circle to the public weal, to extend 
our ordinary life through years of glory, is performing that whick 
once raifed men into demi-gods. 

ON CARDS— .^ Fragment. 

9 "TXT""^ ^^^ paffed our evening with fome certain pcrfonc 
VV famous for their tafte, their learning, and refine- 
incnt : But, as ill-luck would have it, two fellows, duller than 
the reft, had contrived to put themfelves upon a levels by intro- 
ducing a game at cards. 

It is a fign, faid he, the world is far gone In abfurdity, or furely 
the fafhion of cards would be accounted no fhiall one. Is it not 
furprifing that men of fenfe fhould fubmit to join in this idle cuf^ 
tom, which appears originally invented to fupply its deficiency ? 
But fuch is the fatality ! imperfcdtions give rife to fafhions \ and- 
are followed by thofe who do not labour under the defedls that 
introduced them. Nor is the hoop the only inftance of a fafhion 
invented by thofe who found their account in it ; and afterwards 
countenanced by others to whofe figure it was prejudicial. 

How can men, wIk> value themfelves upon their reflexions, 
give encouragement to a pra<flice, which puts an end to thinking i 

I intimated the old allufion of the bow, that requires frefh vig- 
our by a temporary relaxation. 

He anfwered, this might be applicable, provided I could fhew, 
that cards did not require the pain of thinking; and merely ex- 
dude from it, the profit and the pleafure. 

• Cards, if one may guefs from their firft appearance, feem In- 
TCTMied for the ufe of children ; and, among the toys peculiar to 
mfancy, the bells, the whiftle, the rattle, and the hobby-horfe, 
deferved their fhare of commendation. By degrees men, who 
£:4mQ neareft to children in underftanJing and want of ideas, 
grew enamoured of the ufe of them as a fuitabie entertainment. 
Others alfo, pleaf<^d to refled on the innocent part of their lives, 
had recourfe to this amufement, as what recalled it to their 
minds. A knot of villains encreafed the party ; who, regardlefs 
of that entertainment, which the former feeiiied to draw from- 
cards, confidered them in a more fcrious light, and made life of 
them as a more decenr.fnbftitute to robbing on the road, or pick- 
ing pockets. Bat men Avho propofe to themfelves a dignity 6£ 
^hara(fter, where will yoa find their inducement to this Jcind of 
game ? For difficult indeed were it to deterznineji whether it ap- 
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j^e^r more odious amonp; fharpers, or more empty and ridiculous 
Imong perfons of charafter. 

Perhaps, replied I, your men of wit and fancy may favour this 
dlverfidn, as giving occafion for. the. crop of jeft and witticifm, 
V^hich natiiraily enough arifes from the nam^ and circumftances 
of the cards. 

He faid, he would allow this aS a proper motive, iri cafe the 
riien. of wit and humour would accept the excufe themfelves. 
• Itt fhort, fays he, as perfons of ability are capable of furnifhing 
oiit a much more agreeable entertainment ; when a geritlemait 
offers me cards, I fliall efteem it as* his private Opinion that I 
have neither fenfe nor fancy. 

I afked how much he had loft— His arifwer was, he did not 
ixiucli regard ten pieces ; but that it hurt him to have fquan- 
dered taem away on cards ; and that to the lofs of comferfationi 
tori9h\th he would have given twentyi • 
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. Dialogue between a Father arid a Son; 

Fatheju YY jj^np ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ j^^ ^.^j^^ J 

Son. Mr. • invited me to his club at the Noah's ark, where^' 

III a low room^ that ftunk like a drunkard's morning breath, fed- 
eral fat round the fire, complaining of gouts, dropfies, confump- 
tkJns, pleurifies^ palfies, rheumatifms, catarrhs, &c. till more com- 
pany coming in, cry'd, to the table, to the table ! where one be- 
gan his. right hapd man's good health, over the* left thumb, which 
having gone round the next was begun? and fo they drank on till 
each one had pledged every man's health in the room. 

Father. Many cups many difeafes. Too much' oil choiks the 
larpp. - 

Drinking healths^ 2^cco^ding to St." Auftin, was invented by 
pagans and infidels, who in their facrifices confecrated them to-the 
honour, name, and memory of Beel-ze-bub. But 

Suppoling heakh-drinkinjj; only a well-wifhing, Cuftom not 
having made pledging a kind of affront, and wrong, to both toaft- 
er and toafted ; and fear of offending carrying with it the force, 
tliough not the form, of a conftrainc. Health-drinking infringes 
king Ahafuerus's royal law, tends to excefs, and is not expedi-* 
ent. 

But what followed ? for wine immoderately taken makes raert 
think themfelves wondrous wife. 

Son. Moft of them became like Solomon' i foolj full of words. 

Father, What wa^^it they faid ? 

Son. E'en what dame uppermoft ; for as wine had laid reaforf 
afleep, each gave t|fc reins to his vanity and folly. For inftanwi 
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ANTI^UJRT. 

One affe<fling to be thought a mighty antiquarY, dec|ared him- 
felf an idolater of ages pad, and told us, 

That the Egyptians were fam'd fbr fubltme thoughts— ^.Chalde- 
ans for icieaces— ^Greeks for eloquence^— and Romans for polite 
ftilc. ■ 

That he almoft ^dore4 Marcillus Ficinus> for colle6:ing out of 
many mouldy and wormeaten tranfcripts, the fenii-divine labours 
of Plato — Copernicus for refcuing from the jaws of oblivion^ the 
almoin exti'nd aftrology of Samius Artilarchus — Lucretius, for 
retrieving the loft phyfiology of Empedocle^— Magenus, for rail^ 
ing the gliotl of Democritus — ^Marfenius, for explaiaing many 
problen&s of Archimedes, and Gailcndus for rebuilding Epicurus^ 
&c. &cl 

That heliad obferved, that philofophy, as weft as«nat«re, con- 
tinually declined ; and now the world was arrived at its dotage, 
the minds of men fuffered a fenfible decay of charity ; wherefore 
he fcorn'd to read any book lefs than an hundred years old. 

That he was a great admirer of ancient coins, and mjmufcripts, 
which if eifaced, or obliterated by time, in his opinion, wtre ftill 
the mca-e valuable. 

By the reft of his difcourfe he fcem'd to eftcem every thing a^ 
Dutchmen do cheefe, the better for being mouldy* 

Father. A£B&dtation of any kind is lighting up a candk to our 
Alefedls, and (hews want of jud^^ment or fmcerity. 

The great adions of the ancients, are apt to bege,t our vexiera* 
'tion ; tho^ of the modems, as the fchool and reproach us, excite 
our envy. 

Learning and civility were indeed derived down to us from 
the eaftem parts of the world ; there it was mankind arofe, and 
there they fir ft difcovcred the .ways of liAring withfafety, conve- 
nience, and delight. 

The original of aftronomy, geometry, goverwnenti and maay 
forts of manufa^ures we now enjoy, are juftly attributed to the 
AfTyrians, ^Chaldeans, and Egyptians. 

Qrpheus, Linus, "Mufeus, and Homer, firft foftened men's nat* 
tuul Tudenefs, and by the charms of their numberi^ allured them 
to be inftrudted by tl^e feverer doftrincs of Solon, Thdle^ and 
Pythagoras. 

In Greece, the city of Athens, was the general fchool, imd feat 
of education- 
Socrates began to draw into fome order the confufed and ob- 
fcure imaginations of thofe that went before him, and to adapt all 
parts of philofophy, to the immediate fcrvke of tlie affairs of men* 
and ufes of life. . 
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With the Grecian empire their arts alfo were tranfported to 
Rome, \^hcrc the ctei^rines received from the Greeks were elo- 
quent^ traflfljtted into the Latin tongue. Yet 

** Antiquitas feeuli, juventus mundi/' 

The ancients may have juftice done them, withotit worfclp- 
ping tliem, or defpillng the moderns. 

The heroical Tycho Brache— The fubtil Kepler—The moa 
acute Galilcus—^-The profound Scheinerus — The untvf rfally leajiv- 
cd Kircherius — ^Thc rao^ perlprcuous Harvey — and the epitome 
Qf tbeto all I>C8 Cartes* by alferting philofophicai liberty, have 
fufiiciently vindicated the native privilege of our intellei^s, from 
the bafe villainage of prefcription. 

When PlatOy Ariftotle,'and other wife Grecians, travelled into 
the Eaft, they collected and brought home many ufeful arts and 
fecrets, yet were fo far from blindly affenting to all that was 
taught them by the priefts of Ifis and Olyris, as to ridicule their 
worfhipping dc^s^.cats^ onions and crocodile^. 

Collet out ofthe Pythagorean, the Stoic, the Piatonift,the Aca^ 
demic, Peripatetic, the Epicurean, the Pyrrhonian, or Sceptic, and 
all other fc^s, whatever of method, principles, poiitions, maxim??, 
examples^ &c. fe&m 2R«(1 cmifentaneous to verity $ but refufe 
what will not endfiFris the ted of either right reafon« or faithful 
experiment. 

Antiquity can no more privilege an error, than noveky preju^^ 
dice a truth, 

" Wherefore fly no opinion, caufe 'tis new, •> 
** But ftriftly fearch, and after careful view, v 
«« Rcjea if falfe, embrace if it be true/' J 

Too fervile a fubmiflion to the books and opinions of the an- 
tients, has fpoiled many an ingenious man, and plagued the 
world with abundance of pedants and coxcombs. But go on. 
with your ftory. 

. BUFFdON. 

Son. A Bufibon, (killed in making wry mouths, mimical geA* 
tures, and antic poilures, was ever mirconftruing and perverting 
others words to a prepofterouS or filthy meaning, or fhewing his 
parts in flat, infipid quibbles and clinches, jingling of words or . 
iyllables, in fcraps of verfes, or fenfelefs rhimes, and in all the 
dregs and refufe of wit. 

His talk was obfcene, his bantering too coarle, too rude, too 
bitter, or too pedantic, out of lealbn, or out of meafure. 

liis jells were malicious, fancy, and ill-natured, full of dander 
and gall ; ftriking even at magi Urates, parents, friends, and cafes, 
tlut deferved pity» 


^5o f^^^y Q^pfor Green Heads* 

After fpeaking he always laughed firft, and generally alone " 
and whilft he droU'd and fcofF'd at the falfe fteps of others, wea- 
ried the compajiy with his own. 

At length he met with his match, which mortified him er- 
tremely : "for Buffoon, forfooth, could no more endure to be but- 
fooled, than Nero to be out-fiddled. 

Father, Some ufe their wits as Bravoes wear ftlUettoes, not for 
defence but mifchief ; or like Solomon's madman, call fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, and fay, am not I in Iport. 

Few know how and when to throw out a pleafant word with 
fuch regard to modefty ^nd relpedt, as not to tranfgrefs the 
bounds of wit, good nature, or good breeding. 

« All that's obfcene, doth always give offence, 
" And want of decency, is want of fenfel" * 

Liberties in converfation that pafs the bounds of goodnature, 
Jioncfty, and refped, degenerate into fci;rrility, fcandal, and ili 
ioaanners. 

Refpedl and complaifance forbid rallying the fair fex ; and for. 
theirs to rally ours, is expofing themfelves to blunt repartees. 

Perfons of merit ought not to be rallied, even though fom^ 
defedt fliould be perceived amongft their virtues, becaufe no mor- 
tal is perfed. 

'Young people fhould be fparcd, left they be difcouraged from 
coming into the company of their betters. Want of experience 
pleads indulgence for our firtl flips. 

Old age is too venerable for raillery, and ftiould be reverenced. 

To laugh at deformed perfons is inhumane, if not impious ; 
"we are not bur own carvers j what perfedion the beft have, is 
not the effed of their own care, but of divine goodnefs. 

The unfortunate are fubjeds of compaflion, not of raillery. 

Raillery is only proper when it comes with a good grace, in a 
jnanner which both pleafes and inftrudts. 

That which ftirs up our laughter, moft commonly excites our. 
contempt 5 to pleafe, and to make merry, are two very different 
talents. 

Drolls and Buffoons, whilft they think to make fport for others, 
commonly become laughing-ftocks themfelves, to all but thofe 
who pity theiii. 

He who thinks he is by his dignity above a jeft, and will not 
take a repartee, ought not to bantei: others. 

Scorn and derifion unbridle fear, and pake the peafant 
brave the prince. 

Auguftus feeing one like himfelf, afked him in feoff, If his mo- 
ther was never at Rome ; the lad anfwered, no, but my father 
was. 

Utter nothing that may leave any ungrateful ii^^prcffiOQi o^. 
give the kj^ft Wfliibrage of a fpiteful latent. 
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* 

He whofe jefis make others afraid of bis wit^ bad need be afrai4 
pf their memory. 

It is more grievous to be ridiculed tlian beaten. Contempt 
pierces to the quick, ai^d revenge flops at nothing ; it hardens 
pen into a brutal defpifmg of death, fo xhat they may fee thei|: 
enemies in company. ' ' \ • 

C RITIC. 

Son, A Critic, wife enough, in his own conceit, to correal thcr 
ynagnificat, pretending to exquifite nicenefs, cenfured Cicero for 
being too. vcrbofe, and Virgil for ufmg ruftic language. 

His large flock of ill-nature, and the malicious plcafure he 
took in fault-finding, made him never lodk upon any thing but 
with a defign of pafling fentence upon it. 

Plato he told us, in a decifive tone, was neither fertile nor co? 
pious. Arifloile neither folid nor fubftantial — ^Thcophraflus nei- 
ther fmooth nor agreeable. 

That Voiture was dull — Corneille a ftranger to the pafiions— 
Racine ftarched and affeded — Moliere jejupe — Boileau little Let-? 
ter than a p/aglary. 

That Shakefpeare wanted manners — Ben. Johnfon was a pe- 
^lant — Congreve a laborious writer — Garth but an indifferent 
imitator of poileau. 

That Pryden's Abfpldm and Achitophel wanted vigour o£ 
tliought, purity pf language, and aptnefs and propriety of ex- 
preiuon ; ^r were many pf the elifions to be allowed, or accents 
arid paufes duly obferyed. 

An inflance being required, Criticone, who had only dipped 
into that poem, fcratched his head, and fell a curfing his memory. 

Father: l}y a Critic was originally under flood a good judge ; 
but now, with us, it fignifies no more than an unmerciful faiilt- 
inder two fleps above a fool, and a great many below a wifeman. 

The laws of civility bblige us to commend what, in reafon, we 
cannot blame. Men fliould allow other excellencies, were it but 
to preferve a mddefl opinion of their oWn. 

It is the difiemper of would-be-thought-wlts, with an envious 
curiofity to examine, ccnfure, and vilify others works, as if they 
imagined it gave them an air of diflindion and authority, to re- 
gard them with an air of contempt. But 

Difparaging what is generally applauded, makes men looked 
^pon as fingular fops, or wretched judges. 

The famous Boccalini, in his advertifements from ParnafTus, 
tells us, a critic prefenting Apollo with a very fevere cenfure upN 
on an excellent poem, was afk'd for the good things in that work ; 
but the wretch anfwering, he minded only the errors, Apollo or- 
ijered a fack.of unwinnowed wheat to be brow^ht, and Critic to 
pick outj. and take all the chaff for his puins. 
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Flies naturally feek for blotches and fores ; but when men con- 
cem themlehres about othert why not, like S^tonms, dC the 
twelve Caefars, tell virtues as well as vices* Weret o«r eyes nurdd 
oikiy for ipots and blemishes I 

(To be^onimued*) 


For rax New Eucland ^artkklt Ma^jzhte. 
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Dr. GUILLOTIN. 

IT is an error which deftrves to be corre^f^ed that Dr. Guillo* 
tin* the intrentbr or reviver <rf that terrible iiatrumetit which bfire 
his naincy was one of the firft vi^ims of bis own-conirivance.'-^ 
The Doftor, who is a man of remarkably ndild and pkaiant man* 
ners, at this thne rcfides at No. 1 16, in the Rtu Neitw Riteht in 
Paris, and enjoys very cOnfiderable pradke and reputation as K 
phyiician* 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

IN the year 1800 the number of Books and Pamphlets pub- 
^ed in Paris was 1172. On Natural Hiilory and Botany^ 
there were 44 ; on Medicine and Phyfics, 271; on Morality, 41 ; 
on Legiflation and Politics, 168 5 in Belles Lettres, 75 j in Poe- 
try and the Drama, 303 ; and of Novels, &c. 125/ 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

• 

SOME letters in French, lately publifhed m London, addreff- 
cd to the Abbe Barruel, aflert that nearly 8000 writers of all 
defcriptions, devoted to the eaufe of the Sophifts and JDfluminati^ 
are continually operating upon the public opinion in Germany. 
The Princes, lays the author, arc lulled into a falfe fecurity, by 
^eiag their literati conftantly uniting licentioufnefs in their writ- 
mgs, with iervility in their conduA. How mdch we (hould a- 
void German literature^ engaged in the caufe of vice and infidelity 1 

PHTSIOGNOMr. 

L AV ATER, in his phyfiogncwmy, fays that Lord Anfon, from 
Ws countenance, mtift have been a very wife man. . He was one 
of the moli flupid men I ever knew, fays Horace Walpole. 

HISTORT. 

NO man's opinion upon the veracity of hiftorlcal narration can 
be more weighty, than Sir Robert Walpole's j a man, «f whom 
hiftory during h>s life time fpoke much. 
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• ** ThinKncf to amnfc my father Qnce, after Ji»s retirement from 
the miniftry, fays Horace Walpole, ** I offered to read a book 
of hiHory, Any thing but hifloryy faid he^ for hiftory moft be 
falle/' 


GIBBON. 

THE Erft Folnme of Gibbon's Hiftary U b li^lily fini&ed* 
that It re&mbles a rich piece c^* paiotiiig in enamel. The (ecood 
and third volmnes are of inferior coinporition. The three laft 
fsem to be in a medium^ betvreen the firft volume and the t«9 
next. ♦ 


BOOK'M^KING. 

NEVER was the noble art of book-making, faid Horace WaU 
pole, carried to foch high perfciSipa, ^ at prefect. Thefe com* 
pilers feem to forget that people have libraries. Oae vamps up 
a new book of travels, coali fling merely of dlfguifed extrafts 
from former publication*. Anotiier fills his pages with Greek 
and La^ia extrawls from Ariftotle and Qnintilian. A third, if 
pofllbie, more inlipiJ, gives us long quotartions from our poets, 
Vfhile a reference was enough, the books beinff in the hands of ev- 
ery body. Another treats us with old French ana in mafqerade ; 
and by a fmgular fate, derives advantage from his very blunders, 
which make the things look new. Pah ! I and an amanuenils 
.could fcribble one of thefe books in twenty-four hours, 

FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 

ROUSSEAU I never could like. Take much afiedtatton, and 
a little fpice of frenay, and you compofe his pedbnal charader. 
I fouAd the French Philo^phers ib impudent, dogmatic, and in- 
trnfive, that 1 deteftcd their converfation. Of all kinds of vice I 
hate reafoning vice. Unprincipled thme&lves, they affeded to 
dt<9:at* morality and fentiment. Every Frenchman ought to be 
:tau^ht logic, fuch is their reasoning. Thus far the Walpoliana. 
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FylCE POINTING. 

LADY Coventry, the celebrated beauty, killed herfelf with 
.painting. She bedaubed heifelf with white fo as to Hop the per- 
.fpiration. 

CHRISTIANITY 

ONE of the beft reafons, why Chriftianity has been fo much 
abufed, is afforded by Mr. Gibbon himfelf in his " EfFay upon 
the Study of literetore.'* «• ^he enemies of a religion, fays 
he, never arrive at a juft knowledge of it, becanfe they hate it ; 
and often hate it for that very reafon, becaufe they arc ignorant 
of it. They eagerly adopt the znoft attrosious calumnies tl^rown 
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- out a^alnll it. They impute to their adverfaries even the dog^ 
mas they deteft, and draw confequences which the accufed never 
thought of." 

MORAL PHENOMENA. 

*« THERE are perfons, who love to do ever/ good but thai? 
which their immediate duty requires. There are fervants, who 
wSll ferve every one more cheerfully than their tnaders. There 
are men who will cfiftribute money to all, except their creditors. 
And there are wives, who v^ill love any man better thaa their 
blxfljnnds. Duty is a familiar word^ which ha$ little ciFed upon 
an ordinary mind ; and as ordinary minds are In a vaft majority^ 
we have a6ls of generofity, valour, felf denial, and bounty, wheni 
fmaller pains would conftitute greater virtues" — Mrs. Inckbald 
is correiii 

MODERN DEGENERACY. 

WE have grown a? degenerate In the ftile of our expreflioii asr 
in our manners. Take an iniftance, or two. " Like tfcc embodi- 
ed rofy vapor of a half evaporated rainbow, Azemia entered." — 
" Sir Solomon once could fmile, but it is not fo now. Love, un- 
happy Love, ha*i obfcured all his profpefls, and blighted the 
bloomy blofTomp of benevolent beautitude." Nothing is more 
common than the "fenfelef^ fuavity of fentirnental fimpllcity, and 
the piping plalntivcnefs of parading pathos." 

FANCY^ 

FANCY has a .more Important operation in life, than we are 
apt to believe. The cnthufiafm which conftitutes the grander 
paffion*? is founded on illu/lon ; ftripped of the glowing ^colors* in 
which fancy decks them, what are thjs obje<as for which ambi- 
tion wades through feas of bldod, for which martyrs, in all cauf- 
es, for all opinions, braving deftrudlion, prefs forward to the fcaf- 
fold or the flake ? The ftrength of the paflion. Love, depends 
principally on the imaginition of the perfon upon whom it oper- 
ates, that ficetchlng a grand, ideal pi<aure, fondly attaches itfeLf to 
fancied excellence, irequently aflbciated by flight accidents to the 
real qualities of Its objedf. 

None af^efo BVind as thofe unwilling to See* 

IT Is ftrange with what obftinacy people are attached to the- 
principles, they have once adapted. Mary Woolftoncraft, in a 
letter to her profligate and unfeeling parslmour, Imlay, in the 
in id ft of a defcriptlon of the fevere fuflFerings Ihe endured in con- 
fequence of following her pernicious, immoral, and irreligious 
opinions, declares, " Yes : I (haU be happy — This heart is wor- 
thy of the bllfs its feelings anticipate — y^nd I cannot even fer/uade 
my/e{fy wretched as they have made me, that my principles andfentimtnU 
mre not founded in nature and trutk'^ 
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BEAUTY. 

fEW ladies of the prefent day will fubfcnbe to the definatioi^ 
fef Beauty given by a late writer of diftinguifhed reputation :— « 
** Beauty is perhaps founded only on USE*^* 

THE AGE OF REASON. 
THIS, they fay, is the AgeofReafon; /^/j is an age, fays a 

S)re corre<S writer, in which, virtue is praifed without being 
own ; known without being felt ; felt without hting praSifed^ 


VOLTAIRE. 
. - SOME oiSe had teazed Voltaire a long while by writin|f lettem 
\6 him, in hopes of getting an anfwer to tliem. Voltaire fcnt 
him this (hort one : ^ 

I have now been dead a great while. DlH(d men yoti 
knowdonotaniWer letteirs. 

yoiir humble Servant 

VOLTAIRE. . 
LIFE. 
HUMAN life is a ganie, which depends nioftly upon gooa 
play, and partly on good fortune. If a man play well, if he is 
ifofitive hei could not play better, tho* fortune be againft him and 
he be beaten, his defeat caufes ho mortification : he repofes upon 
the fatisfaftion of having done as well as poffible. If a man 
ibiows he has played badly, and might have played better, tho^ 
fortune give him the vidlbry, he does not receive much pleafure 
from his faccefs. Thus our happinefs is in our o^n hands. Ini' 
duftryand attention will teach us the game, and ifwebeproi 
flcientst fortune cannot deprive us of bilr enjoyments. 


PLEASURE. 
THE follies of the world enervate the vigor of mind. Caefar 
tore himfelf frOm the embraces of Cleopatra ,and became M after 
of the Empire. Antony took her to his arms and loft the World 
and his life i 


READING. 

TOO mlich reading is injurious. A habit of receiving thd 
ideas oif others prevents original thinking. Hobbes faid, that it 
he had read as much as the eruditi, he fhould have been as ig-* 
norant. 

ORIGIN OIF" NEWSPAPERS. 

RENAUDOT, a Phyfician, firft publifhed at Paris, in 163 1," 
a Gazette, fb called from Gazetta, a coin of Venice paid for thd 
reading of manufcript news. In more early times the chief no- 
bility of England had correfpondents abroad on purpofe ta'^t* 
what were wiled * Letters of News** 

LI 


RHIME. 
I believe, fays Horace Walpole, rhtme was not known li 
Europe till about the year 800. We feem to have had it from 
the Saracens, who were then pofTeflTed of Spain and Sicily. * 

(i'o be ctaaimied) 
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ANECDOTES,&c. 

A brave tar, with a wooddn leg, who was on l)oard Admir^ 
Parker's fleet in the engagement with the Dutch, having the 
misfortune to have the other (hot off, as his (fomfades were con- 
veying him to the furgeon, not with (landing the poignancy of his 
agonies, (being a man of humour) he could not fuppreis his joke» 
faying, ** It nvas high time for htm to have off play ^ when his lafl ftn 
€ViU ho*ttfled iownJ* 
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DOCTOR Johnfon being a/ked his opinion of a certain nabob, 
better known by his riches than, learning, ", A mere iieep, fir, 
with 2l golden Jleecef* gbferved the cynic. 

A certain gentleman, more celebrated for his jollity than his 
religion, notwithflanding his chaplain was at table, introduced a 
baboon drefled up in the garb of a clergyman, in order to fay 
grace ; which CQndu<5l was very properly refented by the chap* 
lain, who faid to the gentleman, / did not know till now, that j9u 
hadfo near a relation in orders* 

A lady being alked, how flie liked a gentleman's fuiging, wh« 
had an offenfive breath \ The words are good^ faid fhe, but the air h 
intohratfk. 


COLONEL Bond, who had been one of king Charles diefirft's 
judges, died a day or two before Cromwell, and it was ftrongly 
reported every where, that the protestor was dead ; ** No," £aid 
a gentleman, who knew better^ ^^ be has only given Bond to the de^- 
vllfor his future appearance.' ' 

PHILIPS, the noted harlequin, was taken up in London oa 
fufpicion of debt, and dealt with the officer in the following man- 
ner : He firft called for liquor in abundance, and treated all 
about him, to the no fmall joy of the bailiff, who was rejoiced to 
have a calf that bled fo well, (as they term it.) Harlequin made 
the honeft bailiff believe he Iiad fix dozen of wine ready packed 
yp, which he would fend for, to drink while in cuftody, and like- 
wife allow him fix-pence a bottle for drinking it in his own cham* 
ber. Shouldcrdab liflencd tg the propofal with fleafurc. The 
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bailiff went to the placft, as dirc6led| and returned with joy, to 
hear that it was to be fent in the morning early. Accordingly 
it came by a porter, fweatine under his load ; the turn-key caufed 
to his noafter, and told hin^ jSe porter and hamper were come in ; ; 
very weM, faid he, then Ip^ i|otJiing but the porter and hamper out. r 
The porter perfonned h^s part very, well : came heavily in with > 
an empty hampet> and feeraed to go lightly out, with Philips on. 
his back. .He «^ dlfliaippered at an ale-houfe on the . vfater-i 
fide^ crofled tfay& Thames, and.foon after embarked for Irelamfc 
He w^ yery (pnd of this tricly and^ would, take pride m, his pro,^. 
jje<a, which was contrived long before he was tak^n, to he readj(, 
on fuch an emergency, ^ . 

» " • 

THE moft wonderful anecdote, perhaps, in the world of let- 
ters, is the following. Milton, that glory of Britifb literatu«, ; 
received not above ten pounds, at two diflFerent payments, for the . 
copy of Paradife Loft j yet Mr. Hoyle, author of the treatife ox^ . 
the game of whift, after having difpofed of all the firft impreflion, 
fold the copy to the bookfellers ior two hundred guineas. 


MILTOM wa§ afked by a friend, whether he would inftru<5fe. 
his daughter in the different languages ? To which, he rephed, 
*.ju>, fir| one tongue is fufficient for a woman.* 

■ V ' 

WILLIAM WHISTON dined with lady JekyD, who, be- 
caafe fhe was fifter to lord Sdmers, thought ihe muft know more » 
than other wonjfen. , She afked him. * why Gpd AlEOiglity made 
woman oiitof. the rib V . Whiftpn fcratched his head.and faid, 
* indeed, madam, I don't know, e^^cept that the rib is the mol^ 
crooked part of the body.* 


TIJE late lord Courtney, who was of one of the oldeft fami* 
lies in Britain, being married to a mifs Clack, who was much in- 
ferior in point of birth, a converfation took place (at which the 
late bifhop of Exeter was prcfent) on the dilparity of the match. 
* What's your objeSion V fays the bifhop to a lady who took 
the principal lead in the converfation. ' Want of family, my 
lord'— * Want of family,' echoed the bifhop, *why I'll prove 
her of a better family than his lordfhip.-— He perhaps may trace 
his anceflors as far back as the conqueil, but the family of the 
Clacks are as. old as Eve,* 


A famous punfter, giving his opinion refpefling the Stone Chap- 
el, at Bofton, obferved it was fupcrlor to all the churches upon 
the globe ; they boafted of their cannons — this^ in addition had port 
holes — alluding to the fmallnefs of the windows. 


A REPRIMAND. 

A ridi gentleman of yenice, remarkable for bis hoipitalitfi 
being fent embaflador to a certain c^rt of £urope»- was on bii 
public entry treated with marks of contempt on account of his 
deformity, by the populace ; yrhich obieryingy be told them, by^^ 
^vay of reprimand, that they bad little caufe to wonder at what 
they faw ; it being the cqftom of his coart to ftad Amba&dor^ 
fuitable-to the places they went to: mean perfona^es. to mean 
and bafe ekies ; and men pf excellent formi to places of reputa*' 
lion and dignity. 

Anecdote of His Majefiy and a Chimney'Sffeeper* 

IT is a common received opinion with the vulgar, that *the^Q 
It Ibmethimv in the perfon of Majefty that wants not the inflgnia 
todiftinguiu it. The fallacy of fuch a notion will be proved by 
the following ftory, which is abfolutely fadl : — ^As the King and 
the Prince of Wales, ^ndrcffed and unattended, were walking iu 
llichmond gardens, next the river, they faw at fome diftance a 
fwan (Iruggling in the water, as if entangled in fome weeds j| a 
chimney-lwteper coming by, the King deured him to go and iee 
what was the matter with the fwan. " Aye, fir, that I will/* 
fays he, (throwing his brufli and foot-bag upon the ground) *'but 
you'll be fo good as to let little |nafter have an eye to my things.'* 

, . a'^rux. 

Stand You Take To Takings 

I Heard And Throw Our 

To he read tbus ;-— 

I underftand you overheard and v^^?^'*^^ ^9 overthrow ou^. 
jundertakings. 

An JEmgmatical reprefentation of a Real EnUriammentn 

FIRST COURSE. 

Melancholy Soup with 

crooked SaraL. 

Roafted Furrows. , Cutlets «ndre{&'d, 

pride reverfc4 

in a Fye« 

The divine Part of A Blockhead 

a Man boiled. hafhed, 

" The Leg of a Corn-cut jer 

boiled, with Diamond Weights. 

SECOND COURSE. 

:, Fenus^z Guides. 

^ A JDuuh Prince An unruly Member 

in a Pudding.' garpiflied with perpetua^ 

* Motion.' 



part of the Zodlack The firft Temptation 

' buttered ifl a fmaU Blaft of Wiai 

The Grand "Scignor's 
I^ominions larded 

PISE&T, 

The Lofs of a Wife, and the 
Cain of a Hufband, in Jelly. 
Cow's Provender with Some hundjiQ^ 

^ half Gobfeberries. ' Thoufands* 

Sorrowful Apples ^ith 

bad Wives round theni. 

Sttf/ Bodies. 

, - ^ The Reward of a Soldier 

in Cream. 

LIC>yORS< 

The Joke of a Puppet*Shew A Bottle ofsHill* 

niade with Torture. Top. 

Au ...1 \^ xj A foldicr's Habitatioa 

Bottle of Hjp, ^,;^j^ ^ j^^^^^y Qj^l i^ ij'^ 

4 -, , ^ ^ A Side Grace Cup, of 

A Pottle of Bag. lameptablc Ooathing: 

A BottleofT(?r%. 

famm WILLIAM MONTAGUE'S %ie pMd on the CapA 
^^ ' ' • of a Dutch Man of War. ' ' 

THE lat^ Captain William Mpntague was a commander i^ 
the navy, and brother to the Earl of S ' . h. He was remark* 
able for his humour, and went by the i[iame of |tf ad Montague. 
Being at Fortfmouth, when he pommanded otie of the Kind's 
i)iips, and where a Putch man of war thep lay, an accident Uajp^ 
pened to the letter by lofing her boat and all her people at Spit-* 
head in bad weather. Word therefore being brought to Monta'* 
uei and that feveral of the dead bodies w^e driven afhore on' 

e beach, he fent away his cockfwain and ieveral of his people, to 
put the dead mens hands in their pockets. At dinner this mif. 
fortune was the fubje^, the Dutch Captain being in company, 
when Captain Montague obferved, that " they were drowned 
Dutchmen-like, with their hands in their pockets." ' It nettled 
Mynheer to fuch a degree that he threatened to call him to aa 
account* Montague laughing at his taking offence, fwore " he 
would be damned if it was not fo," and ottered to bet fifty guin- 
eas to ^vtt which being accepted by Mynheer, all the company^ 
by agreement, after dinner, pofted away to the fpot, where find- 
ing it to be as Montagoe had faid, the Dutchman was fo aiha«i« 
ed, that he went on board his fhip and did not come on (hore 
again, till th»y had convinced him it was only a piece of Monta- 
gue's fun. 
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3^lt Aneciolal ' 

Thefe may fc read Htto or three ways* 

Your face Your tongue Your wit 

So'fair So fmootn So (harp 

Firft drew Then mov'd Then knit 

Mine eye Mine ear My heart 

' Mine eye Mine ear My heiit 

Thus drawn Thus mov'd Thus knit 

Aflfeas Hangs on Yields to 

Your face Your tongue Your wit^ 

ANECDOTE QF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

EVERY circuxnftanc^ relative to a diftingulAed cHaraiaer 
#ught to be prefervcd. That Shakefpeare was of an amorous 
conftitution, has been repeatedly told us ; but of his particular 
coimeaions with the fair, we are almoft wholly in the d^k. The 
following adventure (fays our coryefpoudent) is authentic, awd I 
beliere, n^w to the world. 

One evening, when the tragedy of Richard III. was to be aft- 
cd, the poet obferved a fmart damfel trip behind the fccnes, and 
ilyly whifpcr to Burbidge (a favourite player, and an intimate 
of Shakefpeare) who.was to perform the part bf Richard, tha^ her 
matter had gone out of town in the morning, that her miftrefs 
would be glad of his company after the play, and that Ihe beg* 
^ ged to know what (ignal he would ufe, 

«* Three taps on the door, my dear, and» *77j /, Richard fhe 
Third/* was the anfwer of Burbidge. . 

The girl decamped ; and Shakefpeare, whofe curiofity wa!^ 
fufficiently exQited, followed her fteps till he faw her etiter a 
houfe in the city. On enquiry in the neighbourhood, he found 
that the owner of the manfion was a weajthy merchant, but fu-« 
perannuated, and exceedingly jealous of his young wife. 

At length the hour of rendezvous approached j and the poet 
having given the appointed fignal, &c. obtained inftant admit- 
. tancc. Nothing could equal the indignation of thp Lady when 
flie found herfelf in the arms of a ftranger. He flattered and 
▼owed J Ihe frowticd and ftormed. But it was not in woman 
to refill the foft eloquence of a Shakefpeare. In a word, the 
bard fupplanted the player. He had even obtained his utmoft 
wilhes before the reprefentative of Richard appeared. No fooner 
had he 'given the appointed taps|lian Shakefpeare, popping out 
his head from the window, demanded his bufmefs. 

** 'Tis I, 'tis J, Richard the Third," replied the impatient Bur- 
bidge. , 

•'Richard; (rejoined the othjsr) Knave, begone — Know, that 
IVUllatn the Conqueror reigned before Richard 3ie Third*'*^ 
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POETRY. 

A PARTY of youisg people having met together to celebrate 
the termination of the old century and the commencement 
' #f the new one, the two following Addreibs were fpoken in char- 
acters drofled and faited to the 06caiion« 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURT. 

OLD MAN. 

. « • ^LD Bs I am, and ready to ezpirey 

Propt on my ftaff, I come at your defirc ; 
Some few laft dying words you wlfh to hear^ 
Few they muft be — ^for my laft hour is near. 
Alas I time was that I was young like you. 
My days began in peact and plenty too.; 
But e'en in infancy the ftorm of war, 
Come rufliing o'er my cradle from afar : 
When Btenhem^s hero filled the world with aw^ 
And gallant Bemlow gave the ocean law. 
The cannon's roar, the clafh of hoflile ipears, 

, . Were founds familiar to my youthful ears ; 
My eyes a£Frighted faw th* enianguin'd plain, 

" Where Death and Horror held united reign. 
When thirteen fummers o'er my head had paft. 
To blefs the exhadfted world. Peace came at laft ; 
And had not fierce Rebellion broke my reft, 

• My youth with tranquil plcafures had been bleft : 
But what a chequered fcene my life has been 1 
Five dreadful wars thefe eyes fatigued have feen ; 
Five times, when jE/if/tfWmeafured fpears with France^ 
I fjiw their hoftile troops and fleets advance ; 
And, oh ! what joy as often have I feen ! 
Peace, with her olive branch, ftep in between. 
But not with war alone my ears have rung, 
Mufic, for me, her fweeteft ftrains has fung ; 

* How oft with rapture have I lift'ned long. 
When fwcet Corelli chain'd th' attentive throng. 
When HandePs genius charmed the ravilh'd ear 
With hallelujas, fuch as angels hear ! 
Nor were the pow'rs of eloquence unknown. 
Not mightier fhook the Macedonian's throne : 
Rouz'd by the people's wrongs, lo ! Chatham rofe, 
And hurled his attic thunder on their foes ; 

• Burke foar'd aloft on Fancy's daring wing. 
Now lafh'd a venal court — ^and now a king — 
Then funk ; while Fox^ with Freedom boldly join'd. 
And claimed the boon of Heav'n for all mankind. 


iji kmekenih Centurj. 

tor me how many a bard has trniM hts lyre^ 
And caugl^, like Pope^ the true poetic fire s 
Thomfouy who fvveeuy iting the roDing year^ 
And Orof and Hammond to the Mofes dear ; ' 
Pdde of Keriex, what drams has AXn^anj^ 
• To zgt a fofatce^ tr^foort tiJ the young ! 
Art too,, ind icLence, held an equal pace; 
The powers of man improving nature's face ; , 
Through rocks deep bor'd, and ovef-'thirfty hOk^ 
He leads the duftile flow«colle<aed rills ; 
From earth's low orb, Ke bids his car anie» 
And fails advetit^rous thr<mgh tiie tracldefs fliies ; 
Divided provinces converfe by fi^ht, , . 
A«d hmt flies fwifler than the winged M|;ht, 
But oh ! xhe£e latter days are filled with woe ; 
How finks my heart, my. tears how faft thcjr fltowi 
On ev*ry fide difttefs that mocks relief, . 
And famine fills the meafure of my grief. , 
Alas \ I famt--<he po^'rs of life ftand ftill, 
l*ve Kved my time, and npw to Heavens high wfli 
I fink refignvl-'^nd Oh I when I ani |;one, 
/^nd fome young upftart fills my vacant threne, 
Forget me not, my friends— Oh I fpare mj fame i 
}for heap foul flanders on ray haplefs name ; 
Let Candour tell the tak :-^Whp has not fhar*d 
The numerous feftive joys which I prepared? 
Who has not taded benefits from me» 
Or found kind folace, e'en in mifery i 
1 fink«-^fareweil—- my creeping fandtf are ruil~ 
M J fun IS iet-^'aBd Haven's hi^ will be done E 

Jtntef mNETEENTS CENtURt. 


5JST twelve o*elock ! — and now 1 take my turtt J 
ounds ! what a merry thing 'tis to be bom i 
Old Gaffer, who has hobbled jud an age, 
Fell down in fits, they fay, and left the (iage : 
Upen my life ! this is a pretty place, 
Thi^. motley world, whete I muft run my raee. 
Blefs me ! what charming creatures have we here \ 
I'll fpeak to one— Good morning, pretty dear ! 
Thanks for that fmile, it welcomes me to life ; 
They told me I was bom mid ft care and ftrifci 
But here I neither ^§ot nor ftrife can fee. 
At leaft no (Irife but w^o (hould honour mei 
I'n take a turn around, and fee what's doings 


}ttneleenth Centur$l ^'*f% > ; 

What bnfy throngs, retreating and pttrfaing I 
What joftlmg buftlihg crowds obftrad the way, 
Eager b Ihare the fortunes of the day : 
Harl; ! whatwas there ! is that the cannon's roar \ 
Go— bid them give this monftrous folly o'er ; . -i 

'TeB them, that Gcffer Gtay is dead and gone» 
And I am ftepped into his vacant throne % > 
Tell them it is myi will that diicord' ceale> 
1 cpmcy to give die fuflPering nations peace : . 

1?eace they ihall have, andfhe who breaks the rulci 
111 chnmide a villain or a foot , . 

Pr^ gentles, have we ffot a prophet here ? 
One .who can peep thro* many a diftant year ; . 
Can ftroke bis bear4,and tell what joy or care* 
What ups ani downs in life fkall be otir {hare s 
Art you tlie cilnning ma.n i txt pou? or you ? . 
Come tell my fbrtnrie firft, and tell me true : 
Say, fli^ I live to fee mankind grow wife. 
And know the deareft gifts of Heav'n to prize ? 
How long Aall guilty paffions poifon life ? 
, How long {hall tolly urge the favage {Irife ? 
How long ihall man creation^s boons furvey. 
Then madly throw its richeft pearls away ? 
How long ihall modeft worth be doom*d to moum^ 
Spprn'd by the proud, of impudence the fcom f » 
How long ihali coxcomb pedants daimthe prhEe»> 
And learning ftarve, retired.from vulgar eyes i . 
How long {hall my ftery for religion pafs. 
And fcoundrels cheat the world, as babes of grace ? 
And white-robed knaves^ to fenfe and reafon. blind, 
Impofe their own dark creed on all mankind ? • 

Oyes! Oyesi If any one can tell, 
Where Honour, exil'd long from courts, does dwell | 
Where ftubborn Britiih honefty ftands by. 
Watching his country^s fate with anxious eye ; 
Whoe'er can lead a patriot flatefman forth. 
Replete with wifdom, fortitude, and worth 5 
Whoever ihall teach my unfkilled hands to raiie 
A monument, not undeferv^d, of praife. 
To him this golden chain and fcarf I give. 
His name engraved with mine ihall ever live j 
His eye the bed delights of earth ihall greet, 7 
Perennial ilow'rs ihdl fpring beneath his feet, > . 
And wit and beauty grace his happy feat. J 

Mm 
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1MITATIC»J or HORACE. ; : 

- ; By. JpHir AiKotw* 
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< ^fii Mdcetuu ui nem9» . ,,; Sat. i. Ub. i« 

«* TT AHPY the maft "wbo;from A^' btfft ^roWd 
JTjL " tiivesr far retir*d-^who in ibme feftile^raU 

•* Fieds hi5 Dwn flocts, And tills paternal l^tsHJ^ 

Tfeus fays the merphant«*^bt|t the fhcpherd fayt 

*• Hapgy thq merchant fn tke bufy. throng/- - 

** Who -oft with fancying eye ftretches his ficm 

" To diftant coafts, and there beholds Hs fhrps 

** Fitil ifeught with riches juftretuniing hoxncV, ,' 

•* How happy handles he the'ihinmg goH/ \ 

** And -flips it' by into a fecret purfe, 

" A ftocV for fiiture generations." 

<< Happy the failor," cries the old ni^trofs,' . . 

War-worn, and fick of tedious, long camp&pts i 

« Hapjpy. the failor—^n the foamy. deep, : ;:,. \ 

** Who, when the cheerfal cann ha? pafs'd aroundg 

« Steak to his xh-owfy ncft, and fleeps prbfotindly. 

«< He walks no farther thaii from ftem to ftern ; 

^* While I (poor fotfl) far b*er the dreary^ wi!d» 

•* The barton tnountaitl, arid the burning i^hd$ , 

•^Tniyel, ttillwi(hingf6r;anend of toil. * 

^' He twice pefhaps or thrice a year returns, 

** And circles in his ,iarms his joyful wife, 

'■" 'Receiv.es hi^ little offsprmg to his lap, v 

^ And fpndles-thera,pleas'a with the name of dai!^ 
^ .".But kh ! . fuch comforts ^re to me denied." 
. ; When, o'er the bpifterous feas the ftorms_an{e. 

And the tempeftuous north wind roars aloud, 

The cordage whittle^, and the. timbers crack, 

Now upward to the ftars the fhip is borne. 

And -now fhefalleth in a dread abyfs. 

Now, fays the failor, fea-fick and affrighted, 

•* Happy thefoldier dwelling on firm ground * . . 

** No Cares torment him, and no fears invade ; 

« He, in his hut fecure, nor feels the ftorms,; 

«* Nor liiinds rude Boreas' blafts ; foundly he fleepsj j 

« While we ftand jQiivering on the flipping deck % | 

** On every fide grim death ftands terribje, , • 

** Shaking his dart, and yawning to. devour ijis. • 

« O ! happy foldier, free from all thefe terrors.'* 
When Jove, the ruler of the univerfe. 

Smiling beholds thdA difcontented men. 

He orders each to have his chief defire. 

« Thou merchant, haften to a country life, 

« And live, thou fliepherd, in the bufy world ; 

•« Thou foldier, go ajid with the failor change, 


6de to Popularity. t^J 

^ *"^ _ - *T ' ■ 
^* And let him travel with the noify camp.** 

Thu^orders Jove, and^dius 4:1m change-is made* 
But aow, alas i n^urmurs each one the more^ , . . 
And wifhes for his former occupation. 
Ah I filly zportals ! ignonu:>t of their good. 
In their beft fituations ftilj |hcy grieve, :. • 
And wifh for others-^bKad to-happinefsy 
To every comfort th^t this life aflprds* 
Who dares affert — ^the Govcniop fupreme 
A€t$ not on principles . both juli and kind. 
When he ordains to each his courfe — ^when he 

I Didributes round to each wkh lib'ral hand ' . 

! His bleilings ?.Th^re'« no. one fo impious* 

Then wl^y thefe murmurings and iad complaints ^ 
True happinefs^doe^BOt confift in heaps f. 
Of ftining gold. Whoever Is content ' , 
Ia his own fpherd, fe<els and enjoys ^mfelf 
jn perfedl happinefs-*<^ rich or poor, 
Foolifh or wiferit makes no ^iifference. 
IBlifs is the iame, at fortune's loweft ebb» , 
A^ 'tis in the full fea pf bouQ^lefs wealth* 


ODE TO POEULARITY. 

By R. Cumberland^ EJjf/ire^ 

OPOPULARITYthQ^ giddy thing l 
What grace or prcJfit doft thou bring ? 
Thou art not honour, thou art not fame y 
J cannot call tlje^ by a worthy name 

To fay I hate thee were not true ; 

C^ontempt is properly diy due ; 
X cannot loVe thee and defpife thetr too* 
Thou ^nrio patriot, but the' vefiefliiheat . 

That ever traffic'd in deceit ; .. ,. . 

A ftate empiric, blowing loud ^ ' 
freedom and phrenzy to the inpUbrag crowd '^ 

Aod what car'ft thou, if thoij cail'ft raifc 

Illuminations and huzzas .: : 

Tho' half the city funk in one bright blaze I , 

A patriot 1 no ; for thou dofi hold in hate ' 
The very peace and welfare of the ftate ;" 
When an'archy aflaults the Sovereign's throne, 

Then is thy day, the nfght thy own ; ' - ^ 

- Then is thy triumph when the- fijc 

Levels fome dark infidrous blow. 
Or ftrbng rebellipn lays thy country low. 
Thou can'ft affedt hU!i«ility> to Wde 

' Some deep device of mondrous pride. r 
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17$ Tie Beggar Girl „ 

Confcience and Coanty pretend. 

For compaffing fome pnyate end i ' 
And in a canting conventicle note 

Long fcrtpture paflages ^anft quote : ^ 

Wben penecution rankles in thy throat. 
Thou haft no fenfe of nature at thy hearty j 

No ear for fcience, and no eye fur art> 
Vet confidently doft decide at once 

This xiian a wit, and that a dunce ; ' ■ \. 

And (ftrange to tell) how''€r unjuft^ 

We take ^'y dt<5tates upon truft, 
Tor if the world will be deceived, it muft. 
In tmdi and juftice thou haft no ddight, • 

Virtue thou doli not know by fight. 

But as the chynatft by his (kill, 
From drofs and dregs a fpirit can diftill| 

So from the pnfons, or the ftews. 

Bullies, blafphemers, cheats, or jewt 
Shall turn to heroes, if they ierve thy view^ 
Thou doft but make a ladder of the mob, •' 
Whereby to climb into fome courtly job : 

There fafe repofing warm and fnug. 

Thou anfwer'ft wiSi a patient ihrug. 
Mifcreants, begone ; who cares for you 
Yc bafe bom brawling, clamorous crew ? 
you've ferv'd my turn, and vagabonds, adict^ 

THE BEGGAR GIRL. 

» A POOR fricndlefs wanderer, the wide world before me^ 
Jl\. When the harfli din of war &rc'd a parent to roam, • 
With no friend, fave kind heaven, to proted and watch Q^^ m^ 
I, a child of afflidlon, was robb'd of a home i 

And thus witV a figh, I accofteci each ftranger— 

look with comjpafGon on poor orphan Befs, 

Your mite may relieve her from each threatning danger, 
And the fof; teaif of pity can footh her diftras. 

To the rich, by whgm virtuc'{> too ofteii neglected, 

1 tell my fad ftory, and crave their relief,. 

Jut wealth Ifeldom feels for a wretch unprotefled^ ^ 

'Tis poverty only partakes of her grief ; 

Ah ! little they think, that the thoufande they fquander 
On the playthings of folly and fripp'ries of drefs. 

Would relieve the keen wants of the wretched whp wandoTjt 
While the foft tear of pity would foothe their diftrefii. • 

Tho* bereft of each comfort, poor Befe wiU not languifli^ 
Sinc« iJiort is life's journey, 'tis vot- lo lament -, 


On tie ProJ^cSt of Arts and Sciaice^ in America^ tj^ 

J^d he yiko ftill marls the deep figh of keen anguifbt 
HaUi pUc'd in this bofoDi the jewel> content* 

7hei)i» ye wealthy to-day, think, ah ! think ere to-2norrpW| 
The frowns of misfortune upon you may prefix 

^nd turn not away from a pobf orphan's forrow, 
Wbex^ the fo{\ tear of pity cai^ fdoth^ her diftrefi, 


ON THE PROSPECT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES IN 
AMERICA, 

fVritten near fixty years agOf hj the celebrated Dr. George Berhky^ 
Dean of Derry^ and after*o)ards Lord B'tfhob of Cloyne^ while i^ 
^as m*^/imerudf 

* inpHE mufc, difguftcd at*an age and cUmp, 
JL Bazren of ev«ry glorious them^, 
In diftant lands now ws^ts a better tin^» 
Produqing iubje£b worthy fame. 

Jn happy climes, where from the genial fun 

And "Hrgin earth inch fcenes enfiie, 
7he force of art by nature feems out-done^ 

And fancied beauties by the true: 

^n happy climes, the feat of mnocen^e, 
Wh^e nature g\iides, and virtue rules— r 

\7here men f^aU xu>t iippofe, for truth and fenf^ 
The pedan^ of courts and fcbpols; 

There ihall«be feen another golden age» 

The rife of empire and oi arts, 
The good and great infpiring epic rage. 

The wifefl heads and nobleft hearts : 

Not fi^ch as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as fhe bred wjien frefh and young. 
When heav'nly flame did anipiate her clay. 

By future ages fhall be fung, 

Weftward the courfe of empire takes its way ; 

The four firft a^s already paft, 
^ fifth ihall clofe the drama with the day ^ 

7ip:xe's nobleft offspring is th^ laft. 


f^erfes oeeajionedhy tbe burning of Mr. Wilherforcis mi^Sy ^^ Btifd, 

** "TXT HEN rice prevails, and impious men bear fway* 
V V The poft of honour is a private ftation :" 

When Traflic's fordi^l fons thefr hate difplay, 
fXis, Wilberforce, diy glorious exaltation. 


Zjt On L0Vi and tie Americtm Fdh% 

When on the pile the mimic body*$ laid^ 

And vengeful VorcKeslight th^iinhallow'd £#, \ 

A facrifice isto th^ Virtue xija4e J : ' 

. The flunesi tho' iprans from hell, to heav'n aibire* 

The mimic body foon retums^o <iuu^ ' ' 

Borne on the air, or fcatter'd on thp plaiai 

Virtue herf<?if (hall form thy marble bu^ • ; 
Thy golden ftatue ages to remaiiw 

Sut guard the ftatue and the buft with tait ; 

Ercft them not on Afric's grateful Ihore j 
Left aUlier nations to the Ipotxeijair, '" - . 

And in thy fynibolsi thee their god adore^ 

t .*'*v» #* ... 

ON LOVE AND THE AMERICAN FAIR. , 

Written bj Col. Ba»iPBftr%^ 

OThon fweet paffion, wl^ofe b)eft chami conned* 
In heavVs own ties> the ftroj^ and feebler fexl 
Shed thy foft empire o'er the willing mind, 
£nlt» adorn/ and purUy mankin«f ! 
All nature feek thy pow^r, Thie vocal gcpvn 
With air-borne melpdy awakes to love ; 
To love the boldeft tenants of the fky. 
To love the little birds, eiftatic, fly ; 
To- love fubmit the monders of the maia* 
Attd cv'ry Veaft that haunts the deleft plaint 
But man, alone, ' the* brightefl flame infpires, 
A fpark enkindled from teleftial'gtes. -' 
Hail, hallo w'.dr«^edi6ck I purpfUhappieft.ftatc^ . . 
Thy untry'd raptures kt my fong Tolate - • 
Give me, ere IcWS^, thy myftcries to prbve, 
And taHe, as welt as fiing, the fweets of love ! . . 

Ye blooming daughters of the weftexn world, 
Whofe graceful locks by artlefs hands are curPd, 
Wbofe limbs of fymmetry, and fxiowy brcaff. 
Allure t© love, in flmple neatncfs dreft ; . 
Beneath the veil of modeiiy, who hide 
The bbaft 6f tlaturc and of virgin pride---- 
(For beauty needs no meretricious art • 
To find a paflage to the op'ning heart) 
Oh make your Siarms ev'n in my fong admirM^ 
My^ fong immortal by your charms inl'pir'd, 

Tho' lavifh nature fheds each various grace. 
That fornis the. figure, or that decks thefac^e — 
Though Health, with Innocence, and Glee, the while, 
Datice in their eye, and wanton in their fmile^ * 
Tho' midthelilly's white, unfolds the rofe. 
As on their cheek the bud of Beauty blows, 
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Oh Lone imdtle Americim Ptur^ 27% 

J&|K>Ataneotts Upitom of the trafiiieipi.t l9u(b» 
Which glows and reddens tq.^ fcarlet bluA^ 
Whmt time ^f)(|^inaid» unread in Aimes aaddart% 

iflrft fceh oHoyc the palpitatl^jg ftarts, . 

iFeels from; 0^ hear(» ltfe*$ <jajijCljftfdcaiTehts gtidCf 
H^ J^ofon), beay ing with . the Uoijii'dihg. tide-T- 
Though (Weet their iip$,. their '.features^ more than fair^ 
Though C^x\% li^xur!:^ of untortur*d hair 
Grow loQ?, and add tmutteirable charms. 
While ev'ry look .e;jjraptures and alarms \ 
' Yet fonietj^^g .ftilj. beyond- th* exterior for^» 
With;g#odnefs ftaaght>t with aaiijciatio.n .warnj, . 
Infpites, th^ir a<^tons ; (^ig^iifies their ppiien I 
Gilds evVjr.hpHr ; andbomtifies each ifcehc. 
*Tis thefe perfeftions of fupcrior kinjJ^ . 
The moral beantiet which adorn the ifmnd ; 
*Tis tbofe enchanting founds mellifluous hung-. 
In words of truth and kmdnei!^ Op, jh^r t^mgue— * . 
*Tis^ delicacy ^ves their charms new. worthy 
Aiid calls' the lovelinefs of beauty fortb^j 
*Tis jthe aild influence beaming/rom th^ir eyes, 
Like Vernal fon'-beams, toi^nd ccerulian itle«.; 
Bright emanations of the fpotl^fs JpuJ, ;, ; 
Which Warm, and .cheer, and yiyify l^e ,wiolc I 

Here the fair fex an equal h(»K>ur claim^ 
Wakes chafte dcfire, nor .buT^jis jyith lawless flames 5 
No eaftem manners, hcre>. confign the ch^ms . 
Of beauteous fiaves to fcmne lo^th'd^ipfiafler's armsi 
No lovely i maid in Wedloqjc. e!ef w;as. fold 
By parents bafe, for mejx:enar]t. gold ; 
Nor forced the hard aiteraattve to try. 
To lire difiiQuour'd, or wkh iH^ng^;];; die* .^ r 
Here, un^ontroul'dy and folIVJng nature's voice^ 
The happy lovers make th^.TOch^iqgiijg^ phoice. 
While, mutual "paflSons iri their b«fon0fs glow,. 
While foft confeffions in. their kiffes flpv7, , 
While their free hands in pjigbtcd faith ;irje giv'n. 
Their yaws, accordant, reach ^pprpving jieav'n. 

Nor here the wedd«d fair in, fplendor vie, 
To'^fliine the idols of the pnbKe eye | ' , ., 
Nor place their happmtffs^ like !ISarQp^X49<^es» 
In balls and mafquerades, in pl^s ^nd gamesi ; 
Each home-felt blifs exchaug'd \ot foreign fpprt% 
A round of pleafures, or th* intrigues .o£ courts ; * 

Nprfeek of gosremment to guide, the plan, ' 
And wreft his. bold prerogative^ from man. ; 
What though not formM in Aff"?<aatiQn's fchooj^ 
Nor taught the wanton eye to roll by rule, 
Ifor how \» prompt the glaacci the frow% the fmile^ 


ifo pMott Exceltenc& 

' ' 6r pta£iticc aH tie litUe airts of gufle-^ ^ 

What though not taught the ufe of female anhi^ 
Nor clothed m panoply of conquering chanins. 
Like fome fine garnifti'd heads — ^th* extcrfor feir. 
In paints, cdfThetics, powder, borrowed *hair : 
Yet theirs are pleafurcs of a different kind. 
Delights at home, more itfeful, more refin'd i 
Theirs are th' attentions, theirs the fmiies tl£it pkstTc^ 
' With hofpttable cares and modeft eafe': 
Their youthful tafte, imprbv'd by finer artsv 
Their minds embcUifti'd, and rcfin'd thetf Iiealts-<» 
Tis theirs to ad, in ftill, fequefter'd life, , 

^c glori6us parts of parent, friend, aind i^tt 
tVhat nameleis grace, vAat unknown charm U theirt> 
To fbothe their partners, and divide their ca^es. 
Calm raffing pain, delay the parting breath. 
And light a fmile on the wan dieek of dea^ I 

m 

t&AALt tXCtLLEUCA 
from ^ Phil^bic Solkude^ a Poem by LiriirostQit^d 

RELATE, infpirin^ mufe I where fliaH I fiad 
A blooming vir^ with an angel mind i 
Vnblemifh'd as the whcte-rob^d virgin qoira 
That fed, O Rome ! thy cotifecfated fire 2 
By reafon aWd, ambitions to be good, 
AVerfe to vice, and zealous for her God ? 
Relate, in what bled region can I find 
Such bright perfedlions in a female mind J 
What phoenix- woman breathes the vital air 
So greatly good, and fo divinely fair t 
Sure not the gay and fafhionabk train^ 
Licentious, proud, immoral, and profkAe i 
Who fpend their gold^ hours in anticrdrefi^ 
Malicious whifpers, and inglorious eaie.— ^ 

Lo I round the beard a (hinlng train appears 
In rofy beauty, and m prime of years ! 
This hates a flounce, and this a flounce approves^ 
This (hows the trophies of her former loves ; 
Polly avers, that Sylvia dreft in green. 
When laft at chtif ch the gaudy nymf^ wasfeea | 
Chlo^ condemns her optics ; and will lay 
Twas azure fattin, interftreak'd with grey ; 
Lucy, invefted with judicial pow'r. 
Awards *twas neither — and the ftrifc is o'er. 
Then parrots* lap-dogs, monkeys, {qairrd% beaux^ 
Tans, ribands, tuckers, patches, fiitbeloes. 
In ijuick fuccoflion, thro* their fanciesrwi. 


r Female ^xceSe^ce* P^JL 

And iJan^e itice&at on the flippant tonglM* 

And when> fatiga'd with cv'ry other iport, 

'The beUes prepare to grace the facred courts 

They marfhal a,ll their Tdrces in array, 

To kill with glances^ and deftroy in play. 

Two fkilfal maids with reverential fear 

In wanton wpea,ths colled their filken hair 5 

Two paint :their cheeks, gnd round their temples pour 

The fragrant unguent, and th* ambrofial ihow'r j 
• One ptdls the fliape'^creating fl:ay3 ; and one 

Encircles round her waift the golden zone ; 

Not with more toil t' impro,v;e immortal charms^ 

Strove Juno, Venus, and the que^n of arms. 

When Prlatn's fofi adjudged the golden prize^ 

To the refiftlefs beauty of the ikies. 

At length, equip'd in Love's enticing strnls, 

With all that. glitters, and with all tiat charn^Sj ; 

Th' ideal gpid^&s td church repair. 

Peep thro' the fan, and mutter o'er a pray'r, 1 

Or liften tp .the^organ's pompous ibund. 

Or eye the gil4ed images around ; 

Or (fceply ftttdied in cpquettifh rules. 

Aim wily glances at^unthinking fools ; 
*-Or fhow the lily hand with graceful air, 

Or wound the fopling with a lock of hair 3 

And;when the hated dircipliiie i^ o'er^ 

And mifles tortur'd with repent, no more. 

They mou^t the pidlur'd coach j and, to the play^ 

The celebrated iddls hie away* 

Not fo the lais that fliould my joys improve, 

With folid friendfhip, and connubial love : 

A native bloom, with intermii\gled white. 

Should let her features in a pleadng light ; 

Like Helen fluflring'^with unrival'd charms, 

Wh^n raptur'd Parrs darted in her arms. 

But Ythuti alas ! avails a ruby cheek, 

A downy bofom, or a fnowy neck ! 

Chafms ill fupply the want of innocence. 

Nor beauty forms intrioUc excellence : . 

But in her bread let moral beauties Ihine, 

Supernal grace and purity divine : ' 

Sublime her reafon, and her native wit 

Unftrain'd with pedantry, and low conceit ^ 

Her fancy lively and her judgment free 

From female prejudice and bigotry : 

Aveffe to idol pomp,'and outward fhow. 

The flatt'ring coxcomb, and fantaftic bean, 

Tlie fop's impertinence Ihe fhould defpife, 1 

Tho' forely wounded, by her radiant eyes j 

Nn- 


Bat pay irxt revVence to th* exalted mmay 

By learning poli{h*d, and by wit refin'd, 

Who all her virtues, without guile, commenosV 

And all her faults as freely reprehendis. 

Soft Hymen's rites hef paffeon (hould approve^ 

And in her bofom glow the flames of love : 

To me hW fbul, by facred friendfhip, turn. 

And I, for her, with equal friendftiip burn : 

Ixi cv'ry ftage' of life afford relief, 

Partake my joys, and fympathize niy grief; ♦ 

Unfliaken, walk in Virtue's peaceful road. 

Not bribe her Reafon to purfue the mode } 

Mild as the faint whofe errors are forgiv'n;^* 

Calm as a veftal, and composed as heav'n. 

This be the partner, this the lovely wife, 

That fhtJttld embellifli and prolong my life ? 

A nymph ! who might a fecond fall infpir^ 

And 6.11 SL glowing cherub with defire ! 

With her rdfpend the pFeafuraMe day. 

While fleeting minutes gayly danc'^ away z 

With her I'd walk, delighted, o'er the green. 

Thro* ev'ry blooming mead, and rui^al fcene li 

Or fit in open fields damaflc'd with flow'K, 

Or where <ibol Ihades imbrowh' the noon-tide bow*i*i^ 

Imparadis'd within my eager arms, 

I'd reign the happy monarch of her charms ; 

Oft on her panting bofom would I lay. 

And, in diflblving raptures, melt away ; 

Then lull'd by nightingales, to balmy reft. 

My blooming fair ftould flumber at my breaft.- 

ftAlJlPOLE :< 
A Familiar ballad. Infirthedto Mfs^H-^ By Wililam ffaUowaj. 

FAR fhining down the deep-green vales, 
Methinks, the wand'ring fVey 1 trace> 
Befide whofe willowy borders fair 
I oft have rov'd with idling pace ; 

And (lill, upon the ncighb'ring flope, 

Wliere, o'er the lane, the thick elxhs fprdadv 

I fee a long^rememher* d cot 
Prefent its unambitious head. 


\ 


• A fcatter'd, but romantic, little village, on the banks of the 
river Wey, about two miles from Weymouth. The Damcy here 
defcribed, is a well known chara(5ter at that place ; to whom the 
author does not, however, by what follows, mean to attribute the 
gift of Fortuw^lTtn^^ for he beKevcs her to be fupcrior t^ the art* 
•f difiisQulatign. 


^h ! ' tfiU me, KxTT V, know not j6% 
Who owns that lone, obfcure retreat^— 

Where we have fhar'd the fweeteft hour 
T^at Love could give— with blifs replete ? 

Yes ! there the virtuous lover's fnepd> 

Dame EUisy fpread her rural (lore 
On ev'ry " iunihine holiday," 
■" And open iet her cheerful door. 

In niftic ftykj hot cakes flje brought, 

And, oh a fturdy ftool of oak, 
JJer cleanly equipage would fhine, 
* Her tea, delightful bev'ragc 5 fmokc j 

And while each brimming cup flic fill'd, 
And fervM around her happy gueft, * 

Full many a tale flie had to teD, 
Long ftor*d and cberifli'd in her breaft— » 

How fuch a youth and fuch a maid, 

Here firft exchaiig'd their mutual vows i 
And how they flioriYy after prov'd 

A f4ithful wife and faithful fpoufe* 

> > . . , > . ■ . . ^ . ^ 

And (he, with penetrating fkill. 

Could tell if fuitors were fincere j > 

Would rovers chide, with matron grace, 
.And lecture the capricious fair, ' 

And had fliCT-partper of my life ! 

Think you, indeed, the Sybil's art. 
When fhe pronounced our paffion pure, 
^ And read the language of the heart I 

Own you her fkill ? — For, many a year. 
Thro* many a varied fcene the fame. 

In brighteft days, or darkeft hours, 
Have we not felt Affedtion's flame J 

Sometimes the dame, to fadder themes, 
With retrefpediye view, would turn, 

And o'^er her comforts, pad and gone. 
With momentary ^njg^ui^k mounu 

Full forty yfears are now elaps'd. 
Since in yon church, beflde the hill. 

Her blithibme Robin heard her vows 5— 
And dear flie holds his mem'ry fliU ! 

Tho' twenty fummers now are flown. 
And twenty winters, long and drear. 

Since, on that churchyard's grafly fod, ' 
O'er him flie flied the fun'ral tear. 


$94 'RaSp^: 

Aud ftffl, on brtdal morns, wlien gay;' 
The happy, nuptijd pairs pais by. 

And the melodious bells ftrike out. 
The big drop trickles from her eye j 

Tho' oft, flic iays, have honeft fwams 
Woo'd her to change her widow'd ftate*^^ 

But, no !t— unxnov'd, ^e heard their vows— 
*Twas then too foon !— 'tis now too ktc * 

Nor would (he that lor'd name forego 
A huftand gave — ^her ^oaft and |iride : 

Tho* wealth, with all its gardes, (hould fue. 
Or ^ain, or poverty, bctrde. 

The earden, fenc*d with rugged thorn, * 
Behind her mud-walPd cot outfpread, 

JBeneath her cultiyatinc hand, 

A£P6rds the ftdres that give her bread : 

Jj^nght, on the bufh, plump godfeberries fhine ^ 
JLike cluftVing grapes, her currants gldw j ' 

With pears and codliast head hct trees, 
And pinks and lupines wave below. 

Clofe (helter'd, in a funny nook, 
llang'd in a row, her hives appear. 

Where toil her bees-— a favoured race, 
To form ne<aareoUs treafures there, . 

Here all her yifitants fiie leads, 

And guides their fteps, with focial pride, 
Kound her domain ; nor to their wlfh • 
' Is choiceft flower, or fruit, denied. 

Fondly flie^ftiows the chicken-train, 
Or waddling duck's amphibious brood \ 

And, as of paft f^ccefs fhe tells, 

Cries — ** Providence, my friends, is good j'**. 

In harveft months, (he oft Ts feen 

Gleaning the lanei where bearded com^ 

Bru(h'd from the waggon's lofty load. 
Dangles from ev*ry pilf 'ring thorn ; 

And oft fte picks the fcattcr'd fprays. 
Beneath the clam'rous rook'ry's (hade, 

To feed l^er little ev'ning fire, ■ 

And light her at her fpinning trade. 

Her tarts and cuftards long have been, 
£y nifties, deem'd a lufcious treat i 

And even, at the daintier town. 
Sure (^k her delicacies meet. 


lUthq-y when, cbeerfiil as the morx^ 

She trudges with her bafket's load» 
Full many a well-known face (he greets. 

And e'en to Fortune's p^oud abode. 

The dame is known,^-*and wekom'd too. 

For well her worth is under flood ; ' 
And ftiU, aznid amid her toils and cares. 
She proves, that — Providence u good I 

MODERN SQNNETS- 

Contalning^ more Morality^ more Sublimity^ and more Sympathy^ thm\ 

(my SonneU hitherto ^uhltfhed^ 

To an Old Wig. 

HAlL thou ! who lidft fo fnug in this old box!. 
With facred awe 1 bend before thy ihrine \, 
Q 'tis not clos'd with glue, nor nails, nor locks, 
^ '' . And hence the blils of viewing thee is mine ! 

Like my poor aunt, thou haft feen better days ! 

WcU curled and powdered, once it was diy lot. 
To frequent balls, and mafquerades, and plays. 

And panorama's* and the' Lord knows what I 

O tliou haft heard e*en Madam Mara fing. 
And oft-times vifited my Lord Mayor's treat j 

And once,' at Court, was noticed by the King, 
Thy form was fo commodious, and fo neat f 

Alas ! what art thou now ? a mere old mop ! 

With which bur houfe-maid Nan, who hates a broom, 
Dufts all the chambers in my little (hop. 

Then hides thee, llily, in this lumber-rooiii ! 

Such is the fate of Wigs ! and Mortals too 1 ! 

After a few more years than thine are paft. 
The Turk, the Chriftian, Pagan, and the Jew, 

Muft all be fhut up in a box at laft ! 

Vain Man I to talk fo loud, and look fo big t 

How fmall's the difference 'twixt thee and a Wtg I 

How fmall indeed ! for fpeak the trutL I muft. 
Wigs turn to dufters^ and man tu^is to dvfi^ 


H 


To a Moufe* 

AIL, little (leek and nimble fellow, hail ! 
Thy fparkling eyes, arid ears ere6l I fee \ 


And eke thy wbilkers, and tKy pointed tail. 
And wifh that I could run as faft as tliee*- 


^ The Foice of fTm ILovi 

Thou nightly robber of my checfe and bread, 

I grudge thee not thy thefts, thou art fo fmall ^ 
And, even (hould'd thou bite my noFe iii bed/ i 

My heart's fo foft, I fhould forgive thee all \ i 

Howfwect is pity ! hoyr it makes us weep ! • 

And how it makes us cling to one-another ! ^ 

We feel for dogs, for affes, calves, and fheep. 

Tuft as we fee> for fifterund for brother. * * % 

Yes I I can pity even thee, O Moufe I I 

And fmaUer things than thee have made me cry ^ \ 

l^w^ but lad week I faved a wounded loufe, " f 

Thrown from a beggar that was paffingby I 

Inhuman beggar ! may 'ft thou vainly beg. 

For, O, the loufe had broke its feventh leg ! 

Jlail Sympathy ! hail Pratti her darlinj;; fon ! 

IJail to uiem both !-— and now jny Sonnet's 4one, 

• ■ 

THE VOICE OF HIM I LOVE — Sy Mrs. Op/x* 


H 


ENCE far from me,' ye fenfelefs joys, 
__ _^ That fade before ye reach the heart— 
The crowded dome's diftra^ed noife. 
Where all is pomp and ufelefs art I 

Give me my home, to quiet dear, 

Where hours untold and peaceful move 4, 

go fate ordain I fometimes ther^ 
May hear the voice of hiuf. I love, 

I hate e'en mufic's pleafing power 
When giddy crowds my tones attendi 

But love to fing at evening's hour 
To footh the iprrows of a friend. 

I love to breathe the plai»tiv^.lays 
That Henry's heart and tafte approve, 
. For, oh I how fweet in tones of praifc 
Appears the voice of Hiyi | love I 

The praifes 1 from others hear 
Some joy may to my pride impart. 

But Henry's wake the rapturous tear. 
For his applaufes touch my heart* , 

From bufy crowds o'erjoyed I fly, 
With him in lonely ihades to rove. 

For e'en in gayeft fcenes I figh 
To hear the voice of him I love, 

I woo the drama's magic powers, ' 

Seek mufic's ever-crowded (hriaet • 


■tr 


A Chara^efi. ^ . i*t 


- tn learning paTs the {ludious hours^ 
tir try me Mufe's wreath to twine } 

I f Vet ft ill I feel a joy more dear, 

Though I thrfe pure delights approve* 
When in retir^nent's fbenes I hear 
The foothing Toice of him I love* - 


A CHARACTER, 

£y Mrs. B4itSjtvzT>i 

OBORN to footh diftrefs, and lighten care^ 
Lively as foft, and innocent as fair ! 
Bleft with that fweet fimplicity of thought 
So rarely found, and never to be taught ; 
Of winning fpeech, endearing, artleftj kind^ 
The iovlieft pattern of a female mind ; 
liike fome fair fpirit from the realms of reft 
With all her native heaven within her breaft 5 
So pure, fo good, (he fcarce can guefs at fin > 
But thinks the world without like that within ; 
Such meeting tendemefs, fo fond to blefsy . 
Her charity alnioft becomes excefs. 
Wealth may be courted, wifdotn be rever'd, 
And beauty praised, and brutal i^rengtli be fear'd ; 
But gbodriefs only can affedion move ; 
And love muft owe its origin to love. 


TO MISS R , 

ON HER ATTENDANCE UPON HER MOTHER. 

By the Same LaJy* 

With lenient arts extend a mother^ s breath. — po^Si 

WHEN blooming beauty in the noon of power. 
While offer'd joys demand each fprightly hoar, 
With all that pomp of charms and winning mien 
Wliich fure to conquer needs but to be feen ; 
When (he, whofe name the fofteft love infpires. 
To the hufh'd chamber of difeafe retires, 
To watch and weep befide a parent's bed, 
Catch the faint voice, and raife the languid head, 
What mixt delight each feeling heart muft warm i 
An anffePs office fuits an angel's form. 
Thus the tall column graceful rears its head 


i88 9^0 ifsfi U— i, dh her Mmdance upon her Mottar^ 

To prop forne moiild'ring tower with xnofs o^erfjpread^ 

Whole ftately piles and arches yet difplay 

The venerable graces of decay : 

Thus round the wkher'd trunk jr^ {hoots arc ieea 

To (hade their parent with a chearfuigreen. 

More healthy dear maid J thy fdothii&preftnce brings 

Than pureft fkies, or falutary fprings!'^ 

That voice, thofe looks fuch healing virtues bear. 

Thy fweet reviving finiles might cheer defpair ; 

On the pale lips detain the parting breath. 

And bid hope bloflbui in the (hades of death. 

Beauty, like thine, could never reach a charm 

So powerful to fubdue^ fo fore to waroru 

On her lovM child behold the mother gaze. 

In weaknefs pleasM and fmiling thro' decays^ 

And leaning on that bread her cares acflWage i 

How foft a pillow for declining age I 

Tot this, when that fair frame rauft feel decayi 
(Ye fates protraa it to a diffant day) 
When thy approach no tumults ibskM imparts 
Nor that commanding glance drike thro' the Kciartf 
When meaner beauties Ihall have leave t6 fhine* 
And crowds divide the homage lately thine. 
Not with the tranfient praifir.thc^e charms can boaft 
Shall thy fair fame and gentle deeds be loft : 
Some pious hand (hall thy weak limbs fuftain» 
And pay thee back thefe generous car^ again \ 
Thy name fhall flourifli by the good approv'4f . 
Thy memory honoured, and thy duft bdov'd. 


FINIS. 


